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PART II. 


Of the Diszaszs of Hogszs, and their 
5 
CHAP. v. 


Of HoxsESs Colds, and other Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and 
glandulous parts about the Head and Throat. 


NEED not be very critical in deſcribing the nature 
of a cold, ſeeing every one has more or leſs ſome ac- 
quaintance with it, and the uſual ſymptoms that attend 
it. In colds perſpiration is obſtructed, whereby the 


pores and common outlets are fo far ſhut up, that the per- 


ſpirable matter not having a free paſſage, cauſes a redundan- 


cy that commonly affects the Head, and the glandulous parts 


about the Neck and Throat, as alſo the Lungs and other 
principal Viſcera; and in very ſevere colds, or where the 
blood has been previouſly bad and vitiated, the whole body 
will be ſenſibly impreſſed by it, as may be obſerved from 
the ſtiffneſs and feebleneſs of the limbs, and in aptitude to 
all motion, that frequently happens in ſuch caſes ; and in- 
deed there are few diſeaſes incident to the animal body, 
which may not more or leſs derive their origin from a cold. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the many and various 


cauſes of colds, and I have already taken notice of ſome of 
them, eſpecially where I have treated of malignant and pu- 
trid fevers, which ate often the effect of colds of the worſt 
fort; however, I ſhall repeat ſome of them again, that thoſe 
who keep many Horſes of value may be the better enabled to 
prevent their catching cold, as well as to cure them in proper 


time, before their colds degenerate into dangerous and 


fatal diſtem pers. 


The moſt uſual cauſes of colds are riding Horſes till they The 
are hot, and ſuffering them to ſtand in that condition where cauſes of 
the air is cold and penetrating. Another very uſual cauſe of Horſes 

| Vor, IL ; B | colds Colds. 
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Vp The ſigns. | 


Young 
Horſes 
more fub- 
ject to 
Colds 
than 
others. 


Of RHoxsESs Cor ps. 


cold one; and a cold taken this way will always be more vio- 


| lent, where a Horſe has been high fed and cloathed: and this 
is the reaſon why many Horſes catch very ſevere colds after 
they come out of the dealers hands. 
alſo dangerous before they have been well aired and ſeaſon- 


New-built ſtables are 


ed, and evan old ſtables, when they have ſtood long empty 
and grown damp, are dangerous to tender delicate Horſes, 
that have been well kept. Many Horſes catch ſevere colds, 
attended with fevers and pleuretick diſorders, by leading 
them through deep ponds, while they are hot, and often- 
times by not carefully rubbing them down and drying off the 
ſweat when they come off journeys; riding late in the night 
air in cold damp weather, expoſes ſome Horſes to catch cold, 
that have not been accuſtomed to travel or work in the night, 
And oftentimes colds are owing to ſome particular temper- 
ment in the air, and fo become epidemical colds, and ma 


proceed from many other accidents, which would be too te- 


dious here to relate. | 

The ſigns are a cough, heavineſs and dulneſs, which are 
more or leſs according as the cold happens to be more or [els 
ſevere; ſometimes the Eyes moiſt and watry, ſwelling of the 
Kernels about the Ears and under the Jaws, a gleeting at the 
Noſe, and when a cold happens to be violent, a Horſe will be 


feveriſh and off his ſtomach, will work at his Flanks, and 


loath hot meat, and refuſe his water. When - theſe [alt 
ſymptoms appear, and the Eyes are very moiſt, and the 
Mouth flimy, the Ears and Feet cold, with an inward fore- 


neſs, there is danger of a fever, and ſuch are generally of 


the malignant kind ; but when a Horſe coughs itrong, eats 
ſcalded bran, and drinks warm water, it is a good ſign; ol 
it a Horſe looks ſprightly and pricks up his Ears, and move 
briſkly in his ſtall, though he loſe his appetite in ſome degree, 
there will be no great danger. It is alſo a good ſign when he 


dungs and fiales freely, and without pain; when his coat 


does not ſtare, when his ſkin feels kindly, and his mouth 


| ſomewhat moiſt and not clammy ; but when it is hot, dry 


and parched, there is danger of a fever, eſpecially if along 
with theſe ſymptoms, he happens to be tucked up in his 


belly. 


Young Horſes are more ſubject to colds than thoſe that 
are full aged or old; for the blood of young animals is More 
balſamick, and of a more coheſive and glutinous conſiſtence 
than afterwards, which, as has been obſerved, 1s necellary 


when they are growing; tho? this texture of the blood oF 
| | 24 | | Poles 
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colds is, removing a Horſe out of a hot ſtable to ſtand in a 
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Chap. 5, Of Hors ES COIL Ds. 


poſes them more to colds and other diſorders. And ſome 


young Horſes are ſubject to a cough and a ſlight fever when 
they are breeding their 'Teeth, but eſpecially before they,cut 


their Tuſhes, as I have often obſerved, to which the Lampaſs 


often gives relief; and if the ſtrangles happen at this time, the 
cure will for the moſt part be ſudden and perfect. Sometimes 
young Horſes cough pretty much in the beginning of the 
ſummer, when they are troubled with worms and botts, but 
whatever deſtroys the vermin cures the cough, or when the 
worms go off with the ſeaſon, the cough alſo ceaſes. 


When a Horſe has got a cold with a cough, ſnorts after it, 


and is not, or but little off his ſtomach, there will be no great 
need for medicines, but only to bleed him, keep him warm, 
and to give him ſome feeds of ſcalded bran ; but if he feels 
hot, and refuſes his meat, it will be neceſſary to bleed plen- 
tifully in the firſt place, and afterwards the following drink 


may be adminiſtred, which I have found efficacious in all 5 


common colds, even when Horſes have been feveriſn, as they 
often are in the beginning. 


Take Hyſop, Colts-foot, Pennyroyal, and Horehound, of The 
e each a handful; ſix cloves of freſh Garlick, peeled and 


cut ſmall; Linſeed, and freſh Anniſeeds, of each an 
ounce ; Liquorice, half an ounce ; Saffron, one dram; 
infuſe in two quarts of boiling water, cloſe covered : 
warm a quart of this infuſion, and diſſolve in it four 
ounces of Honey, to be given faſting; letting the Horſe 
ſtand two hours after it before he has meat or water. 
For his diet, let him have the ſweeteſt and beſt hay, 
ſcalded bran, and his water warmed. 5 


There are many forms of drinks for Horſes colds, made 
of pectoral and cooling herbs, as Scabious, Rochet, Agri- 
mony ; and the carminative ſeeds, as the Anniſe, Coriander, 
Cumin, and moſt of the ingredients in the common Horſe- 
balls, given in wine or beer, which in ſimple colds often do 
ſervice. Others diffolve one of the common cordial balls, 
and make a drink immediately, with a pint of warm ale or 
deer, which is the uſual method of moſt of the practitioners 


| have known. But this that I have preſcribed, not only 
conſiſts of pectoral and balſamick ingredients, but alſo thoſe 


tllat are attenuating and deterſive, which things are the moſt 


efficacious in Horſes colds, and, as I have often obſerved, 


bring them the ſooneſt to their ſtomachs. 
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A drink for a cold may be eaſily procured, almoſt in any 
place, only of two or three ounces of freſh anniſeeds, and a 
dram of ſaffron infuſed in hot water, and when the infuſion 
has ſtood till it is of a right warmth, to diſſolve in it a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of honey, with two large ſpoonfuls of oil; a 
little white wine may alſo be added. This, with good nur- 
ſing, will anſwer in moſt ſudden colds, where there has been 
no previous diforder, and may be repeated as often as need- 
ful. The anniſeeds are cordial and pectoral, and ſeem to 
agree the beſt with Horſes of all other things of that kind, 


and are one of the principal ingredients in the common 


Horſe-balls now in uſe ; which are made in the following man- 
ner, as they ſtand in Markham's book, who aſcribes the in- 


vention of them to himſelf, though they are of a much older 
date, with ſome ſmall difference. 


Take Anniſeeds, Cuminſeeds, Fenugreek, Carthumus 
ſeeds, Elicampane-root, Flower of Brimſtone, and 
brown Sugar Candy, of each two ounces, beaten and 
ſearſed very fine. Then take an ounce of the Juice of 
Liquorice, and diſſolve it in half a pint of white wine, 
Then take three ounces of Syrup of Coltsfoot, Sallad 

Oil, and Honey, of each half a pint ; let theſe be mix- 

ed with the former, and make them into a paſte, with a 

ſufficient quantity of Wheat Flower. 


| Thoſe are mended as they ſtand in Quincy's Diſpenſatory, 


under the title of Paſta Hippiatra, as follows: 


Take Powder of Fenugreek, Anniſeeds, Cuminſeeds, Car- 
thumus, Elicampane, Coltsfoot, Flower of Brimſtone, 
of each three ounces ; Juice of Liquorice, one ounce 
Oil of Olives and Honey, of each eight ounces ; Ge- 
n Treacle, twelve ounces; Oil of Anniſeeed, one 
ounce ; mix all together, and with a pound and a half of 

Wheat Meal, or as much as is ſufficient, make it into 
a paſte, which roll into balls, about as big as a common 
waſh-ball. Rr ws 


In theſe there are three ounces of each of the principal 
ingredients, whereas in Markham's, there are only two 
ounces. Theſe have alſo an addition of an ounce of Oil of 
Anniſceds, which is a very great emendation, and indeed, 
has been in uſe above theſe forty years paſt, which is not 
in Markham's; as alſo three ounces of dry'd Coltsfoot, ! 
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powder, inſtead of the ſyrup. Yet I would adviſe any one 
who makes theſe balls, to diſſolve the Juice of Liquorice in 
white wine, as Markham dire&s, which not only makes 
them more pleaſant and cordial, but helps them to keep the 
longer, and if half an ounce of Saffron be added, they 
will be much the better for it. The price of theſe balls 
have been much run down by grooms and farriers, who ge- 
nerally buy them of the druggiſts for a ſmaller price than 
they themſelves can make them,and therefore are for the moſt 
part compounded of bad ingredients. The ingredients ſhould 
all be new and freſh, otherwiſe they are good for little, be- 
ing moſt of them the ſeeds of aromatick vegetables, which 
ſoon ſpoil if they are not kept very dry. Thoſe who make 
them for ſale, often leave out the Syrup of Coltsfoot, and 


put in ſome old fretted Syrup, or the ſame quantity of 


common Treacle, inſtead of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, which 
is in Markham's receipt, though the Coltsfoot in ſubſtance is 
much better; only it requires a great deal of care to dry it 
well in the ſhade, and after that a good deal of pounding to 
make it paſs the ſieve. They are no leſs apt to leave out the 
Carthumus feeds, which are alſo hard to pound, and their 
tough ſhells make the balls not look ſo fine and ſmooth to the 
eye when broke; but this is a manifeſt loſs, the Carthumus 
being one of the beſt ingredients, for they help to free the 
Stomach and Guts from ſlime and naſtineſs, and by their 
deterſive quality open and promote the glandular diſcharges. 
Theſe balls, when faithfully made, are of general ule in di- 
ſtempers of the Stomach, Lungs, Liver, and other Viſcera, 
as well as in colds ; and though they cannot be truſted alone 
in many diſeaſes, yet they will do hurt in none, and may be 
often made uſe of as a common vehicle, to mix with things 
of greater efficacy, in caſes that require a more immediate 
relief than they can give. 3% ele We 
In recent new colds they are often ſerviceable, and I have 
known many Horſes cured of ſuch colds without any other 
remedy. The Sulphur and Carthumus ſeeds make them pro- 
per where young Horſes are troubled with worms, attended 
with a cough, and if half an ounce of Æthiops Mineral be 


worked into a ball, with the help of a little Honey or Trea- 


cle, and repeated every morning, for ſeveral days, with 
warm water and maſhes of bran or malt, they will general- 
ly anſwer the end propoſed by them ; eſpecially in caſe 
0 1 it the following drink be given after each 
1 


. 3 


Of HoRSES Corps. Part III. 


Take Savin, one handful ; Gentian-root, cut into ſlices, 


and Coroline, of each half an'ounce; Liquorice, two 
drams; boil in three quarts of water to a quart, which 


is falicien for one drink, and may be repeated fo long 
as the balls are > adminiſtered. 


The cough that attends the cutting of the Teeth is gene- 
rally very ſtrong, and ſometimes obſtinate, and ſeldom goes 
oft intirely until the "Teeth are grown, though ſome Horſes 
breed their "Teeth without any ſuch diſorder. If the eyes 
are affected in breeding the "Teeth, and the cough obſtinate, 
bleeding ought to be repeated. If the Lampaſs grow at the 
fame time, and riſe higher than the Teeth, the Horſe will 
ſlabber and mangle his hay, but the ſafeſt way is not to med- 
dle with them, either by inciſion or burning, as is common- 
ly practiſed, becauſe that is often a great prejudice to the 


EYES ; neither is it proper to uſe mouth waters, or any thing 


that may repel and ſtop the diſcharge that the Lampals 
aules from the mouth, but rather to promote it with ſcalded 
bran and warm gruel, until the ſwelling abates, which will 
happen as ſoon as the ſoreneſs of the Gums goes off, and 
this Pen continues above ſour or five days, or a week at 
fartheſt, Tf the eycs are watry, and look thick, with a yel- 
lowiſh caſt, the Horſe ought to be treated with the ſame 
things I have preſcribed for the cure of the Yellows ; for this 
is a ſymptom that often proves the fore-runner of blindnels, 
for which the reader may alſo conſult what J have written 
concerning the diſeaſes of the eyes, where theſe things are 
more particularly handled; and if the ſymptoms of a malig- 
nant fever appear, the Horſe muſt be treated accordingly. 

I need not mention the great uſe of exerciſe in carrying off 
the remains or cotds, as well as fevers and other diſtempers. 
However, a Horie in this reſpect ſhould be carefully mana- 
gd, For if he be much oppreſſed with his cold, as ſome- 

times happens in the beginning, even where there are no 
bad ſyraptoms, exerciſe may prove hurtful, if not danger- 
ons, til that oppreſſion is removed, by bleeding and other 
proper evacuations ; and even then bs ought not to be urged 
beyond his natural Ciipofition and ability, but as ſoon as he 
comes to feed bearti %, and ſnorts after coughing, he may 
be excroifed every day ſor an hour or longer, in any conve- 
nent place, whe will haſten his recovery; and exerciſe al- 
ways is a grear help to thoſe that run at the noſe, as it 
greatly furthers that difcharge, and allo helps the working 
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HE French and other foreign writers have compared TheStran- 


Chap. 5. Of the STRANGLEs, c. 


have colds, and are at the ſame time loaded with fleſh ; 
for in ſuch caſes, repeated bleedings, and all other evacua- 
tions, are of great uſe, | | 


Of the STRANGLES and Ives. 


the Strangles in Horſes to the ſmall pox in men; and gles com- 
as the {mall pox is more incident to children than to grown pared by 
perſons, ſo it has been obferved by theſe writers, that the toreigners 
ſtrangles chiefly affects colts and young Horſes, when they wo the 
catch inveterate colds; which is very true, {or Horſes are ſmall pox 
ſeldom ſubject to the ſtrangles after ſix years old, tho? J have n wen. 
known ſome Horſes, have this diſtemper at ſeven and eight, 
ind ſometimes at nine or ten, tho* theſe Inſtances are not 
very common. The Strangles is allo ſaid to reſemble the 
ſmall pox in this, that it never feizes Horſes oftner than once; 
whereas many other diſtempers proceeding from common 
cauſes and accidents, will return as often as there are the proper 
cauſes to produce them. But however that be, it is certain 
the Strangles is a critical ſwelling, which when it breaks and 
impoſtumates, diſcharges ſomewhat obnoxious to the conſti- 
tutions of young Horſes, by which they are uſually rendered 


more healthful than they were before. 


The Strangles begins with a fwelling between the Jaw- TheStran- 
bones, ſometimes pretty low among the muſcles of the tongue, gles de- 
attended with great heat, pain, and inflammation, ſometimes ſcribed. 
to ſuch a degree, that a Horſe is ſcarce able to ſwallow till 
the tumour ripens and turns to matter. „ D 

Many colts have the Strangles at graſs, which come to The cauſe. 
maturity and break, making a very plentiful diſcharge, with- 
out any other help beſides what nature affords; tho” I have 
known in ſome a very great malignity, with a purulent 
'unning at the Noſe, which is often dangerous. And thoſe 
that eſcape the Strangles at graſs, for the moſt part are ſeized 
when they are firſt taken up and put to buſineſs ; and we 
often obſerve the change of diet, the Alteration of air, and 
exerciſe, bring on the Strangles. Other cauſes may be, 
their catching cold, their ſhedding their "Teeth, or whatever 


may induce pain, or bring a flux of humours at any critical 


time upon the Throat and Jaws. 3 
When the Strangles are coming upon a Horſe, he feels eB 
unuſually hot, and ſometimes very feveriſh, with a painful and diag- 
cough ; ſome go quite off their ſtomachs, others are only qQgicls. 
dainty, or eat and drink with pain in chewing and ſwallowing. 
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Of che STRANGLEs, &c. Part III. 


| When the ſwelling begins on the inſide of the Jaw-bone, it 


is much longer in coming to maturity than when it begins: 


more towards the middle. When the ſkin is tight and much 
ſtretched over the ſwelling, and that feels ſtarky, dry, and 
hot, the ſwelling will in that caſe be large before it breaks 
and make a plentiful] diſcharge. When the ſwelling of the 
Strangles riſes between the Jaw-bones, under the middle of 
the tongue, it is always the moſt favourable; but if it riſes 
upwards among the Glands, and is divided in ſeveral little 


tumours, it is not ſo kindly, but is apt to break in ſeveral 
places and at different times before it ſinks, which renders it 
more tedious and troubleſome than when it breaks and 


_ diſcharges all at once. When the Strangles begin direct. 


ly in the upper part of the Throat, towards the head 
of the Windpipe and Gullet, it hinders a Horſe fome- 
times from ſwallowing for ſeveral days, until the tu- 
mour grows full and large outwardly. 


the Strangles is not altogether without danger of a Suffo- 


_ cation. 


The preſſure made upon the head of the Wind- 


pipe, makes the Horſes Eyes look fixed, as if he was conwul- 


dangerous 
in the 


| Strangles. 


The cure, 


time a Horſe is ſwelled under the 


ſed, with his Noſe turned outwards, and his Noftrils open for 
want of breath, which ſymptom continues till the tumour 


| Symptoms grows ripe, and then it breaks and runs off. But the worſt 


and moſt dangerous kind of Strangles, is when at the ſame 
Jaws, he runs alſo at the 
Noſe, which is either the effect of ſome degree of maligni- 
ty in the blood, or is cauſed by ill management; and this is 
what ſome call the falſe or baſtard Strangles. 

This diſtemper ſeldom proves dangerous, unleſs people 
are too buſy, and make too great an apparatus in the 
cure, for doing much in this caſe, is worſe than doing too 
little, for the Strangles ſeldom needs any other help than to 


aſſiſt nature, which is caſily done, by keeping the ſwelling 


always moiſt with ointment of Marſhmallows, this being 
the moſt proper of all other things, being compoſed of 2 
mucilage of Marſhmallows Roots, Linfeed and Fenugreek 
veeds, Neats-foot Oil, with Roſin, 'Turpentine, and Bees 
Wax. It is emolhent, warm and ſuppurative, and therefore 
ſoon brings ſuch critical tumors to maturity. This is what 


always make ule of in common cates, and never fail of ſuc- 


Poultices 
often hurt 
ful in the 
Strangles. 


ceſs. . 


Some uſe Poultices to ripen the Strangles; but beſides the 
trouble of applying them, and renewing them often, they 
trequently prove hurtful, by drawing too violently, and 
bringing too great a flux of humours upon the part. oy 

| N 
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Chap. 5. Of the STRANGLEsS, &c. 


the other hand, if the poultices are not kept cloſe, they are 
apt to ſtrike a damp and chillneſs into the part, which repels 
the humours, and drives them back again into the refluent 
Blood : and this often leaves a dry, hard, obſtinate cough, 
or indangers a Horſe's Eyes. Another Error in the cure of Other er- 
the Strangles, is opening the tumor before it comes to ma- rors in the 
turity, which greatly defeats nature, for the matter not be- cure of the 
ing ripened before the inciſion, breeds hard, callous ſwel- Strangles. 
lings under the Throat, with a gleeting ulcer, and as nature 
ſtrives to get clear of her burden every way, there often 
follows a plentiful running at the Noſe, that without very 
great care, will end in a rot, of which J have ſeen ſeve- 
ral inſtances. Therefore if the Strangles prove kindly, and 
without uncommon ſymptoms, there 1s no need of any 
other application, beſides keeping the part continually 
moiſt with the above-mentioned ointments, till the tumor 
breaks and diſcharges itſelf, which for the moſt part hap- 
pens in about five or fix days; ſome open the tumors, or 
widen the orifice with tents ; but this is altogether unne- 
reſſary, and often injurious, for nature does the buſineſs here 
effectually, unleſs the matter has been repelled by ſome im- 
proper application, or other ill management. 55 
If the Strangles begin with great pain and inflamma- 
tion, as ſometimes happens; if the Horſes's Eyes are fix'd, 
and look convulſed, and his Neck about the onſet much ſwoln, 
and his Jaws ſtiff, with his Noſe turn'd outwards; it is then 
neceſſary to take away a moderate Quantity of blood, to 
anoint the part well, and cover it firſt with a thin woollen 
cloth, and then the whole Head and Neck with a warm hood, 
anointing the ſwelling as often as it turns dry, until it comes 
to maturity and breaks. Where the inflammation is ſo great, 
as in this caſe, it commonly burns, and rots the ſkin that in- 
cloſes the matter, by which means it falls off in pieces, like 
an eſcar made by a cauſtick, and lays all open between the 
nterſtices of the Muſcles and around the contiguous Glands : 
but here alſo nature effeCtuates a cure, without any other help, 
beſides what has been already recommended, for the waſte is . 
ſoon repaired by a new growth, covered with Skin and Hair, 
as perfect as at firſt. Sometimes the Strangles break inward- 
ly, and the matter is diſcharged chiefly by the Mouth; and 
when it is ſo, the Horſe's Mouth may be waſhed once or 
twice a day, with equal parts of white wine vinegar, and 
ſpirit of wine, with a ſpoonful of honey to each pint ; this 
with warm ſoft diet, will perfect the cure without any other 
help, and the ſwelling on the outſide will ſoon wear off. : 
n 


10 


proper | 


Of the 'STRANGLEs, Wc, Part III. 


In ſome caſes where there is little fwelling and inflam. 
mation, the Horſe will eat and drink without pain; and 
tho' there be a collection of matter, yet when it is ſmall, it 


.. fometimes continues a pretty while without breaking, as | 
have frequently obſerved. 


Thoſe who have not patience to 
wait nature's time, may forward the diſcharge with a burn- 


ing torch, in the ſame manner as in ſinging off the Har 


from thofe Horſes that are rough and hairy about the Jaws, 
The fire in this caſe criſps the Skin, and cauſes the Fibres 
to divide caſily, and break ſo as to make way tor the matter, 
or the tumor may be opened with the point of a fmall hot 
iron, which is better and ſafer, than by inciſion / vith a cold 
ſharp, inſtrument; taking care withal not to go too deep, ſo 


as to wound the ſound parts, which. miſcarriages often do 


much harm, by inflaming the parts about the Larynx, Cc. 
In all ftates of this diſtemper, the Horſe ſhould have 


Diet in the ſcalded bran, and plenty of water-gruel to dilute his blood, 


dtrangles. ing fit the matter the ſooner for a diſcharge. 


If the 
Strangles be attended with the ſymptoms of a malignant 
fever, which ſometimes happens, give him the following ix 
fuſion. N 


5 5 
Take Rue Water, Germander, and Penny-Royal, of each 
a handful; Chamomile Flowers, half a handful ; Bay 
Berries, half an ounce ; Saffron, one dram ; infuſe ina 
quart of boiling water all night, and give it in the 
morning, with a ſpoonful or two of Honey. 


This may be repeated once or twice, till the tumor i 
ripe; after which there will be no farther occaſion for in- 
. | . N = 

The fame method may be followed to advantage, where 
there is a running at the Noſe along with the Strangles, 
which may be cauſed, either by a more than ordinary malie- 
nity in the diſtemper, or by over-heating a Horſe's Blood; 


when the malady has been but juſt begun and coming upon 


hin. This ſymptom often proves dangerous, as I have al 
ready taken notice; yet if the running at the Noſe goes off, 
25 the tumor under the Jaws ripens, the Horſe with good ma- 
nagement will do well. But if the tumor be dead, lifeleßs, 


and cold, without pain and inflammation, and can by no 
means be hrought to maturity, the running at the Noſe Will 
then increale, and weaken the Horſe exceedingly, and there- 
fore all imaginable pains muſt be taken to ripen the ſwelling, 
either by the method already laid down, viz. burning yo 
| ;ghte 
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Chap. 5, Of the STRAnGLEs, &c. 


lighted torch, or by cauſtick. But if, notwithſtanding a diſ- 
charge be made, the running at the Noſe ſtill continues, the 
ſue will then be doubtful; and in this caſe, the likelieſt me- 
thod to prevent a waſte and decay, would be by giving an 
ounce of Jeſuits Bark in powder, with about a pint of red wine, 


| and to repeat it three or four times, or oftner, if the Horſe 


be worth the Expence. I have found decoctions of Guiacum, 
ſuch as are afterwards preſcrib'd in the cure of the Farcy, 
dry up the ſnottineſs that comes in this manner, when taken 


in time; for by continuance, the Glands grow exceedingly 


relaxed and ſpungy, or on the other extreme, hard and ſcir- 
rous: In both which caſes, the diſtemper becomes habitual, 


the inſide of the Noſe ulcerous, and in many reſpects reſem- 


bling the Glanders. ne 1 
[ have frequently obſerved great Benefit from the uſe of 


| Guiacum, where the glandular diſcharges have been too libe- 


ral, and even in drying up ulcers of all kinds in Horſes, I had 
a fine Horſe committed to my care about ten years ago, that 


vas ſent a journey in wet weather, the day after the Strangles 


Tr 


How the 
Diſtemper 
is to be 
managed 
when dan- 
gerous 
Symptoms 
ariſe. 


broke. He run a gleet of water from under his Jaws, and a A very ex- 
; matter of the ſame conſiſtence at his Noſe, which had con- traordina- 
tinued for ſeveral months, by which he was become quite ex- ry Caſe. 


— — 


4 
e 


tenuated, and exceeding weak, for the running under his 
laws was ſo profuſe, that the litter was continually wet under 


him. This Horſe was ſoon cur'd, and reſtor'd to perfect 


health and vigor, by ſtrong decoctions of Guiacum. But 
believe ſuch caſes as this ſeldom happen, and very few 
Horſes would have ſtood it fo long, but mult in all likelihood 
have gone to the dogs, for he was naturally a Horſe of great 
ſpirit and vigour, which no doubt contributed very much to 
his recovery. N | 855 1 4 
have ſeen ſeveral young Horles, that have had little, ſmall 
looſe kernels under their Jaws, and have run at the Noſe a 
white, thick, mucilaginous matter, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs, for a year or two, and ſometimes altogether free. 


n which caſe, the Guiacum decoctions made in the following 


manner are of great benefit. 


Take Guiacum raſp'd, an ounce; a handful of Raiſins 


of the Sun, and about eight or ten large Figs ; half an 
ounce of Florentine Orrice Root, Chio Turpentine, 
two ounces; with a pound of old ruſty iron ty'd in a 


canvas bag, boil in three quarts of water to two quarts, 


give a pint every morning, or a pint and a half, or 2 
„ quart 
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deſcribed, 
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Strangles, 


of the 
Ives. N 


A fever 


Ives. 


attends the 


their ſockets, The Lampaſs generally riſe at the ſame time, 


Of che IV ES. Part 11 


quart in extreme caſes for a fortnight, and let the Horſe 
be kept in conſtant exerciſe in the free open air, which 
is a great help in all ſuch habits. 


This is more commonly the effects of a weakly conſtitu- 
tion, than of any real diſtemper, and may perhaps come, 


where the efforts of nature have been too weak to produce 


the Strangles in a ſalutary manner. The relax'd kernels are 
generally perceivable, when a Horſe is about four years old, 
and he begins to run at the Noſe when he is coming five, 
Some of theſe Horſes prove meer Jades, and thoſe that reco- 
ver ſtrength, are ſeldom fit for much buſineſs, till they are 


| ſeven or eight years old; and it is probable, many of thoſe 


that die young with inward impoſtumations, are of this kind, 
Of the IVES. 
HE Ives or Vives, as ſome call this diſtemper, has x 


near affinity to the Strangles. It 1s a ſwelling, and 
perhaps a ſlight inflammation of the Glands or Kernels under 


the Ears of a Horſe. They ſeldom come to impoſtumations 


as the Strangles do, but perſpire and wear off gradually, and 


the pain and ſoreneſs often abates as in men, when the ab. 


monds of their ears are ſaid to be down, only by keeping the 
part warm and covered from the external cold. Sometimes 
the ſwelling of theſe kernels continues for a week or a fort- 


_ night, and at laſt ſpreads downwards under the throat, and 
terminates in the Strangles, and then needs only to be treated 


as ſuch. 


The cauſe The Ives, like the Strangles, is moſt incident to young 


Horſes, and uſually proceeds from the ſame cauſes, viz. thel 


catching cold, their being over-heated, or any ways over- 


worked about the time of ſhedding their Teeth, &c. A 


Horſe that has the Ives rather coughs more and oftner than 


one that has only the Strangles, and has a no leſs difficulty 
in his ſwallow, occaſioned by the pain and tenderneſs 0 
the Kernels, which in ſome is ſo ſenſible, that they can 
ſcarce indure to be touched about the Neck and Throat; and 
in ſome the Eyes look alſo ſwoln, tender, and watery ; a fe. 
ver, for the moſt part, alſo attends the Ives, which is often 
of the malignant kind. And TI have ſcen Horſes in this con- 
dition extremely ſick, and for a ſhort time, refuſe all manner 
of food: when this diſorder happens in ſhedding their Teeth, 
then their gums will appear reddiſh and tumify'd all around 
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Chap. 5. Of the IVES, 1 


to a great degree, and reach beyond the edges of the upper 
Teeth; all which concomitant ſymptoms excite pain, and 
make a Horſe very uneaſy. When theſe Glands, viz. the 
Ives, ſwell on a Horſe that is old or full- aged, it is a ſign 
of great malignity, and often of inward decay, which for 
the moſt part proves dangerous, and therefore ought to be 
treated as other malignant diſtempers; but the Ives in young 
Horſes requires a more ſimple treatment. or 

The cure is, in the firſt place, to anoint with marſhmal- The Care. 
lows, and to cover the Horſe's Head and Neck with warm 
cloathing. At the ſame time bleed in proportion to the 
Horſe's ſtrength, and repeat the bleeding in a day or two in 
a ſmaller quantity, if the fever continue violent ; but if the 
Kernels inflame and ſwell, all imaginable pains ought to be 
taken to bring them to ſuppuration by frequent embroca- 
tions, and keeping warm: when the ſwelling drops down- 
wards under the Jaws, then the caſe admits of no difficulty, 
but muſt be treated as the Strangles. 

As to Internals, the ſame method is to be followed as in The me- 
colds, and the ſame opening diet, till the Horſe recovers his thod of 
appetite ; drinking water-gruel plentifully, is a great help in treating 
all ſuch caſes, with ſcalded bran ; in his bran may be given Ives, with 
ſulphur and honey with good effect, eſpecially if an ounce of regard to 
al prunellæ be mixed with it once a day; and as ſoon as he Internals. 
gets fleſh, and has recovered his ſtrength, it will be proper 
to give him two or three mild purges. Purging 1s alſo 
ſometimes neceſſary after the Strangles, eſpecially in ſuch 
caſes where nature has been ſtriving different ways, to eaſe 
herſelf of her burden: and that the Horſe looks ſurfeited or 
hide-bound ; though this ſeldom happens but where there has 
been ſome previous ill habit, ſome ill management, or a 
more than ordinary malignity in the diſtemper : for in moſt 
caſes, the Strangles are ſo kindly, that Horſes generally 
thrive better after they are over than before, and need no 
other phyſick to alter or purify their blood. 


Of a Preurtisy and PERIPNEUMONY. 


Have not found a Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, ſcarce ſo 
much as mentioned by the writers on the ſubje& of 
Farriery, and not in the leaſt underſtood by the generality of 

practitioners, though it will appear manifeſt from what I have 
here to offer, that theſe diſtempers are not uncommon among 
Horſes as well as among men. 35 gh 
| A Pleuriſy 
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* Of a PIEVURISsV and Part Ill. 


A Pleuri- A Pleuriſy is an inflammation of the Pleura, v/z. the Mem: 


ſy and Pe- brane that lines the infide of the Cheſt, and when the inter. 
T1pneum®= coftal muſcles are inflamed, it is ſaid to be external. The Pleu- 
ny defin'd. riſy generally ſeizes one fide only, but the Peripneumony is an 
inflammation of the whole ſubſtance of the Lungs, and when 
that is violent, the Pleura is alio for the moſt par tinflamed, 
The cauſe of a Pleuriſy is often from hard riding, or hard 
work of any kind, when the blood is ſzy, eſpecially young 
Horſes that have been high fed, and have had but little exerciſe; 
ſuffering a Horſe to cool too ſoon when he has been heated 
with exerciſe; riding a Horſe deep in cold water when he 5; 
hot; expoſing him to ſtand long in a ſharp cold or damp ait, 
and ſuch like. The cauſes of a Peripneumony are*the ſame, 
only that in the latter there is generally a Plethora, or ſome 
previous diſorder in the Lungs, or ſome very inveterate cold 
The figns The ſigns of a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony are alſo very 
of a Pleu- much the ſame; only with this difference, that in a Pleuriſ 
riſy and the Horſe ſhews great reſtleſſneſs and uneaſineſs, ſhifts about 
Peripneu- from place to place; the fever, which at firſt is moderate, 
2 riſes ſuddenly to a very high degree; in the beginning he 
gin Þ- 18 4 often ſtrives to lye down, but ſtarts up again immediately, 
and frequently turns his head towards the affected fide 
Horſe. which has cauſed many to miſtake a pleuretick diſorder for the 
Often Gripes, this ſign being common to both, chiefly with thi 
miſtaken difference, that in the latter a Horſe frequently lies down and 
by practi- rolls: when the Gripes are violent, he will alſo have convul- 
tioners for ſive twitches, his Eyes turned up, and his Limbs ftretched 
the out as if he was dying, his Ears and Feet ſometimes excel- 
Gripes. ſively hot, and ſometimes as cold as ice. He falls into profuſe 
Howto Tweats, and then into cold damps ; ſtrives often to ſtale 


The 
Caufe. 


in a 


1 e e and dung, but with great pain and difficulty, which ſymp- 


toms generally continue 'till he has relief. But in a Pleuriſ 
a Horſe's Ears and Feet are always burning hot, and his 
Mouth parched and dry; even ſometimes when he is near hi 
end, his fever is continued and increaſing. And though i 
© the beginning he makes many motions to lie down, yet after. 
The ſigns yards, he reins back as far as his collar will permit, ans 
of aP*- makes not the leaſt offer to change his poſture, but ſtands 
rea panting with ſhort ſtops, and a diſpoſition to cough, till he 
4 _ Ait has relief or drops down. 24 


In a Peripneumony, there are ſeveral of the ſame ſymp: 


Error. 


chiefly toms as in a Pleuriſy, only in the beginning he is leſs active, 
differs and nevers offers to lie down, nor during the whole time of 
from a his ſickneſs. His fever is ſtrong z and whereas in a Pleurily, 


Pleuriſy. 3 Horſe's Mouth is generally parched and dry, in a Pe- 
ripneumony) 
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Chap. F. 


PERIPNEU MON. 


* 


tipneumony, when a Horſe's Mouth is opened, a roapy flime 
will, for the moſt part, run out in great abundance, and 
gleets at his Noſe, much in the ſame manner as has been de- 
ſcribed in a malignant fever, viz. a reddiſh or . yellowiſh gan- 
gred water, that ſticks like glue to the inſide of his Noſtrils. 
In a Pleuriſy, a Horſe heaves and works violently at his 
Flanks, with great reſtleſſneſs, and for the moſt part his Belly 
is tucked up; but in a Peripneumony he always ſhews fulneſs 
and the working of his Flanks regular, except after drinking, 
or when any thing. is adminiſtered with a Horn; or at any 
time when, through uneaſineſs, he goes to move his poſture, 
then the heaving 1s ſtronger and more vehement than at'other 
times; his Ears and Feet are, for the moſt part, always 
cold, and often falls into damp ſweats, with other ſymptoms 
common to malignant diſtempers, only that they come more 
ſudden and violent. N 


13 


The cure both of a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony is alſo the The cure 5 
ſame, except where accidental ſymptoms may require ſome of a Pleu- 


variation, for they often are conjoined and go together, and 
then it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Bleeding, and moſt other evacuations, are abſolutely neceſſary 
in all ſuch caſes. In the beginning a ſtrong Horſe may loſe 


three quarts of blood at once, and the next day, if the 


ſymptoms continue violent, two quarts more may be taken 


riſy and 
Pe ripneu- 


mony. 


from him; but if he be old, or has had any previous weakneſs, 


the beſt way is to bleed often, but take away a leſs quantity 


at a time: in ſuch caſes a Horſe may loſe a quart in the morn- 
ing, and the ſame quantity in the afternoon, which may be 


repeated the next day and longer, if the ſymptoms ſo re- 
quire. I have known ſeveral Horſes where repeated bleeding 
has been the chief part of the cure. Rowels are alſo of ſer- 
vice in Pleuriſies and all inward inflammations; one on each 
ſide the Breaſt, one on the Belly, on the ſame ſide where 
he ſeems to complain, unleſs the motion of his Flanks be fo 
great as to hinder its coming to digeſtion : in that caſe he 


Rowels 


neceſſary 


in Pleuri- 


ſies, Sc. 


may be rowelled on the inſide of both his Thighs ; a bliſtering 


ointment alſo does great ſervice, rubbed all over his briſket 
upon the foremoſt ribs; it muſt be mild, and without an 

thing cauſtic or corroſive, beſides the Spaniſh flies, which 
will only make a revulſion, and not hinder his exerciſe, when 
that becomes neceſſary. 3 . 


Internally all thoſe things are proper that have been recom- 


Proper 


mended in inveterate colds ; eſpecially where there is a ſuſ- Internals 

Picton of inflamed Lungs, or other inward inflammations of the in Pleuri- 

parts contained within the Cheſt, ſuch as frequently happen tick Diſ- 
| in orders, 


16 Of a PIEURISsY and Part III 


in malignant fevers, only without the Virginia ſnake weed, 
contrayerva, and other heating cordials, which are the more 
to be omitted, becauſe it is difficult to promote in a Horſe: 
tudden Diaphoreſis, or to bring him into a kindly ſweat, un. 
til his body has been prepared for it, which would require too 
much time in caſes of ſuch immediate danger ; and therefore] 
have always found ſoft oily balſamicks and coolers do the moſt 
ſervice, ſuch as theſe following, viz: _ | 


Take Spermacceti one ounce, rub it in a mortar with the 
yolk of a new laid egg; add to this half an ounce of 
Venice Turpentine, and incorporate them together; 
then take an ounce of Sal Prunellæ, or Salt Petre, in 
 Powder-Sugar. of Lead, two drachms ; Saffron, half 

a drachm; Chymical Oil of Anniſeeds, half a ſpoonful, 

Make the whole into one or two Balls, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Honey or ſyrup of Corn poppies, which is 
preferable to the Honey, and roll them in Liquorice 
powder. 5 2 Ds 


Let theſe Balls be given immediately with the following 
Decoction. | | 


Take Coltsfoot, Scabius, and Ground Ivy, of each a large 
handful ; and Barley alſo a handful ; the fatteſt and beſt 
Figs, cut in pieces, half a pound ; Garlick two ounces; 
Horſe-radiſh and Aſſa-Fœtida, of each half an ounce ; 
Saffron two drachms. Boll in two quarts of water in 4 
cloſe veſſel half an hour, pour off the decoction, and 
add to it a pint of Linſeed Oil, and a pound of Ho- 


ney. 


The balls are to be repeated twice a day or oftener, at 
firſt, with three or four hornfuls of this pectoral decoCtion; 
and in two or three days he will probably run at the Noſe, and 
begin to feed, which I have ſeen in ſeveral inſtances, eſpecl 


joined together. And when this ſymptom appears, the balls 
and decoction may be continued till the running begins t0 
abate, and that his appetite increaſes ; after that they ma) 
ſtill be continued once a day for a week, only leaving out 
the Sugar of Lead. 

If he happens to be coſtive, and hot inwardly, he ought to 
have a cooling Glyſter once a day, made of tat broth, tuo 


moR 


ally in ſuch caſes where the Pleuriſy and Peripneumony are 


quarts, a pound of treacle, and the ſame quantity of com- 
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Chap. 5. PeERIPNEUMONY. 


mon linſeed oil; one of theſe may be given every day, or 

oftner, if needful. Pot-liquor, whercin beef or mutton has 

been boiled, makes a very good decoction for a glyſter ; the 

ſalt in the pot-liquor, being but little in quantity, will have 
no other effect, than to make it a ſmall matter purgative. 

The following may alſo he uſed, which is a good emollicnt, 

and more in form. | 


Take Mallows and Marſhmallows, of each a handful ; 


the herb Mercury and Camomile Flowers, the ſame 
quantity; Fennelſeeds bruiſed, two ounces ; boil in two 
quarts of water to three pints, then pour off the decoc- 
tion, and add a pint of Linſeed Oil, and a pound of 
common Moloſſus 'Treacle. 


I have known emollient glyſters have an extraordinary ef- 


fe& in many ſuch complaints, by fetching away great quan- 
tities of dung, pent up in the Bowels, by viſcid, ſlimy, or 
greaſy matter, as it is generally termed ; which, if not the 
primary and original cauſe of the diſtemper, has had a great 
ſhare in aggravating all the ſymptoms that have attended it. 
But where none af theſe {ſymptoms are apparent, and that the 
Horſe continues hot, reſtleſs, and ſhort breathed, and re- 
fuſes to feed, notwithſtanding the things above preſcribed 
have been regularly complied with, recourſe muſt be had to 
bleeding, but not in ſuch large quantities as at firſt ; purging 


glyſters are alſo neceſſary, with the continuance of the balls 


and drinks, adding to the decoCtion for the drinks half an 
ounce of Caſtor, and the ſame quantity of Gum Tragacanth 
or Gum Arabick alſo diſſolved in it. For a purging glyſter, 


Take leaves of Sena, and roots of Marſhmallows, of 
each two ounces ; ſweet Fennel ſeeds, bruiſed, and Bay 
| berries, of each an ounce. Boll in five pints of water 
to two quarts ; clear off the decoction through a ſieve, 
and diſſolve in it four ounces of Lenitive electuary; two 


ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn, with half a pint of Lin- 


ſeed Oil; to be given with all expedition lukewarm. 


This will purge a Horſe without much pain or griping z 
Whereas the common glyſters made with Barbadoes Aloes and 


Bitter Apple, are apt to fret and enflame the bowels; and in- 
ſtead of giving relief in theſe acute inflammatory diſtempers, 
uſually aggravate the ſymptoms and make them worſe. 
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18 Of a PLEURIsY and Part Ill. 


If the Horſe grows cooler, and his pain more moderate 
after the uſe of theſe things, you may repeat the glyſter the 1 
next day, unleſs he has purged much; in which caſe it would Pure 
be better to intermit one day, and repeat it the day following; Ps 
and if he comes to eat ſcalded bran, and pick his hay, you Ps 
need only give him the firſt preſcribed pectoral drink every meu 
other day about four hornfuls, till he is fit to be walked abroad, outs 
and now and then one of the emollient glyſters. But afte leer 
all, a Horſe ſeldom gets the better of pleuretick diſorder, 
unleſs he has relief in a few days, though I have known ſome * © 
hold it out longer in great pain and ſickneſs, and in the end 1h 

well, by attending carefully all the ſymptoms, and following 

| the method I have here laid down. hs 1 

Pleuretick But as Pleuretick diſorders are more apt to leave ſome —_ 
diforders taint on the Lungs, than common colds or other inflamms. 
apt © tory diſtempers, therefore a great deal of care muſt be taken ma) 
leave a upon his recovery, that his feeding be proper and in right 


3 quantity, and his exerciſe well-timed. A Horſe ſhould be . 
& kept to a light open diet for a fortnight or three weeks, i. Ml 2752 


How 2 quartern of bran ſcalded every day, and beſides that, two a 

Horſes are three fmall feeds of the cleaneſt and ſweeteſt oats ſprinkled 

to be ma- with chamber-lye, and now and then in his bran a large 

naged in ſpoonful of honey and ſulphur. Inſtead of the ſcalded bran, 
ſuch cir- it will do well to give him ſometimes, for a change, about: 
cumſtan- quart of barley ſcalded, in a double infuſion of hot water, tht 
ces. it may be ſoftened, and the water may be given him to drink 
His exerciſe ſhould be gradual, and increaſed as he gather 

ſtrength, and always in an open free air, when the wer | 

ther is favourable. If there be any remains of a cough, the 

air will be a great help to remove it with moderate exerciſe 

: and the remedies hereafter preſcribed for a dry cough ma 

' Purging Alſo be given at diſcretion. Purging is alſo proper after ple 
neceſſary retick diſorders, but then the purges ſhould be very gentle 

after Pleu- The following is one of the mildeſt and beſt that can be uſed, 

riſies or which I can recommend as the moſt ſafe and efficacious in al 

Peripneu- ſuch caſes. OED e 

monies. ; 55 | | ne, 

Take the fineſt Aloes, an ounce ; Indian Rhubarb and Sil 
of Tartar, of each two drachms ; Saffron, one drachm; 
one middle ſiged Nutmeg, firſt grated, and then bei 
up with the other ingredients, Make into a Ball, with! 
ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Buckthorn, and roll! 
in Liquorice- powder. | | 
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This may be given with the uſual precautions neceſſary in 
purging; it will work gently, without much ſickneſs or gri- 
ping; in ſome I have known it work as briſkly as a ſtronger 
purge, where the Stomach and Bowels have been relaxed by 
indigeſtion, without any abatement of a Horſe's ſtrength ; 
but, on the contrary, the Horſe has been more vigorous and 
lively than before, both during the operation and afterwards. 
This may be repeated three times at proper intervals, vig. once 
a week, and will help greatly to carry off the dregs and remains 
of the diſtemper. | 


There is beſides the internal Pleuriſy here treated of, alſo The ex- 
an External Pleuriſy, viz. an inflammation of the inter- ternal 
coſtal muſcles, which compoſe the fleſhy parts between the Pleuriſy. 


ribs. It proceeds from the ſame cauſe as the internal. It 
may be known by a ſtiffneſs of the Body, Shoulders, and Fore- 


legs, ſometimes with a ſhort dry cough in the beginning, 


and a ſhrinking when a Horſe happens to be handled in thoſe 
parts; and perhaps when not well cured, proves the original 


of that diſtemper which horſemen and farriers call a Cheſt- 
founder; for when the inflammation is gone off, and the viſci- 


dity of the blood and juices ſtill remains, it may readily enough 


bring on ſuch ſtiffneſs and inactivity in the muſcles as cannot 


eaſily be removed. But while it is only an external Pleuriſy, 
it is often carried off by bleeding, and pectoral drinks to pro- 
mote the diſcharges from the Lungs, and afterwards purging. 
which is the likelieſt way to prevent its inflaming the Lungs 
and other internal parts, or making a ſettlement upon the Muſ- 
cles of the Breaſt and Shoulders, which is the moſt uſual 
conſequence ; and therefore where there is any ſuſpicion of an 
external Pleuriſy, outward applications are not always ſafe, 


_ unleſs when an outward ſwelling appears with a tendency to 


break, in which caſe the ſwelling and the parts about it may 
be anointed with Ointment of Marſhmallows, to haſten 
its ſuppuration. I have frequently ſeen theſe outward inflam- 
mations on the Fore-ribs come to a favourable iſſue by falling 
downwards, and forming abſceſſes ſometimes on the inſide of 
the Fore-Leg, a little above the Knee, between the interſti- 
ces of the Muſcles, and ſometimes, which is more trouble- 
ſome, on the inſide, near the Onſet of the Shoulder; but 
never knew any evil accident happen, but when repellers were 
indiſcreetly uſed. On the contrary, a critical diſcharge from 
thoſe parts promotes health and prevents ſamene{s. 3 
There is yet another diſtemper which comes under the 
lame claſs, which in the human body is called a Paraphrinitzs, 
being an inflammation of the lower part of the Mediaſtinum, 
C2 | or 
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Of aPLEevukRiIsY and Part III. 


or Membrane that ſeparates the two lobes of the Lungs, and 
often an inflammation of the Midriff, and takes its name from 
 ®py, which ſignifies the mind, the antients giving that name 
to the Diaphragm or Midriff, becauſe an inflammation of the 
Midriff was uſually attended with delirium and convulſions, 
which ſymptoms are owing to the infinite number of bran- 
ches of the Phrenick Nerves, that are diſplayed all over it, 
and are neceſſary for its continual motion. Horſes are fre. 
quently ſubject to inflammations of the Midriff (or Skirt, as 
it is called by the vulgar) which however are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in them from a Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, and may 
be treated in the ſame manner, only in this, that when the 
Midriff is greatly inflamed, a Horſe will ſometimes be jay- 
ſet, and his Mouth ſo much ſhut up, that nothing either of 
phuyſick or ſuſtenance can be got into it; of which I ſaw an 
inſtance lately, in a Horſe belonging to a perſon of the firſ 
rank, where both the Midriff, Lungs and Mediaſtinum were 
inflamed to a very great degree. The Lungs on their under 
ſide were quite broke and mortified, and the lower part of the 
Mediaſtinum, and the whole ſubſtance of the Midriff were 
black, its tendinous parts green, with livid ſpots all over the 
Guts; but the reader may conſult what has been ſaid con- 
OY CT where this matter is more fully han 
ed. 1 
By examining the carcaſes of dead Horſes, I have obſerved 
them to be ſubje& to all the different kinds of a Pleurily 
and Peripneumony. I have ſeen matter found under the 
Pleura, on one fide, make its way through that Membrane 
in great abundance into the cavity of the Cheſt, in colour 
and conſiſtence reſembling the grounds of beer. In Horſe 
that have died of a Peripneumony, and have not been ſuffici 
ently bled in the beginning, I have ſeen the whole ſubſtance 
of the Lungs extreamly black and full of gangrened water, 
and great quantities of Blood flow out of the aſcending and 
_ deſcending trunks of the large blood veſſels when cut, and il 
others ſeveral apoſthems and abſceſſes of different ſize, forme! 
both towards the ſurface and deep in the ſubſtance of the 
Lungs ; but have never obſerved the Lungs in a Horſe ad- 
hering to the Pleura, as is frequent in Men, tho? I have 
ſeen many bydatical tumors or bliſters, which, when broke, 
generally give riſe to that coalition; but when Horſes fe- 
ceive {auch injuries in their Lungs as to raiſe bliſters upon 
them, they will be apt either to prove mortal, or if they hap: 
pen to be but ſmall, the buſineſs required of Horſes, which 
muſt keep their Lungs in ſtrong action, and their horizontal 
. ; poſition, 
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no will ſcarce admit their growing to any part of the 
leura. ED 

Tho? the Peripneumonia Notha, or baſtard Peripneumony, The Pe- 
is alſo claſſed with theſe diſeaſes by the writers in phyſick, Tipneumo- 
yet it is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed in a Horſe from a true Pe- nia Notha 
ripneumony, only in this, that there is great ſluggiſhneſs, not eaſily 
without much pain or fever, the Peripneumonia Notha pro- ſhed 
cee ling from a pituitous ſizy Blood, where the whole ſub- Horse * 
ſtance thereof is turned to a viſcid ſerum ; in which reſpect it from the 
alſo approaches near to an aſthma. As in men this diſtemper true. 
happens chiefly to old worn- out or broken conſtitutions, which 
ſometimes carries them off very ſuddenly, ſo in old Horſes, 

that have alſo died ſuddenly, we may often obſerve, upon 
examining their Entrails, ſcarce any thing like Blood, but 

the blood- veſſels of their Lungs, where the Blood is general- 

ly moſt red and florid, filled and overcharged with a matter 
reſembling flour paſte, ſome parts of them flatulent and 

looſe, others ſhrunk and dried, or inclining to a Schirrus, 

which renders them incurable ; and therefore it is unneceſſary 

to lay down any rules for that Purpoſe. See Aſthma. 


Of a Coucun and ASTHMA. 


VO THIN G has more perplexed the practitioners in Thecauſes 
Farriery, than a ſettled Cough, and often cauſes no of a ſettled 
imall anxiety and uneaſineſs in the owners of ſome fine Hor- Cough. 
ſes that are ſubject to it, while they conceived any hopes of _ 
a recovery; though Horſes that are inclined to a laſting con- 
tinued Cough, without the other ſymptoms of a cold, fre- 
quently turn aſthmatick, broken-winded, or conſumptive. 
The cauſe of a ſettled habitual Cough is ſometimes owing 
tocolds, that have never been perfectly cured, ſometimes to 
a Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, or malignant Fevers, that have 
left a taint upon the Lungs, or other principal Viſcera, which 
Produce Tubercles, and hard ſchirrous Subſtances, from 
whence an irregular circulation of the Blood in the Lungs, 
and the want of a free paſſage of the air, which, in the 
conſequence, muſt naturally produce-a Cough, and an in- 
ordinate working of the Flanks, as often as an Horſe is put 
upon any briſk action. Sometimes a ſettled Cough proceeds 
from little eroſions in thoſe parts, ſometimes only from a 
ſuperfluity of tough phlegm, and mucilaginous juices ſtuffing 
the Glands and Branches of the Windpipe, and ſometimes 
from Polipuſes, or fleſhy ſubſtances, ingendred in the large 
lood-veſlels ; all which hinder a free reſpiration, and excite 
IR RE | Hoxſes 
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Horſes to cough. Some Horſes are alſo ſubje& to nervous 
Coughs. when the Nerves that are diſperſed on the Lungyand 
Midriff happen to be clogged or obſtructed ; ſuch Horſfs are 
apt to cough at uncertain times, and'in ſuch a mannqr that 
ſhakes them violently while it laſts, but without any viſible 
diminution of health or ſtrength ; and this may either be 
hereditary to ſome conſtitutions of Horſes, or may be indu- 
ced by ill management of their food and exerciſe. But there 
15 yet another cauſe of an obſtinate Cough, and which I ima- 
gine to be as frequent as any, and that is when the Lungs, 
or other principal /i/cera contained within the Cheſt, happen 


to be unuſually large; and though this may alſo be natural, 


yet I am perſuaded ſuch defects are often increaſed by foul 
teeding, and want of ſufficient exerciſe, or other error in 
diet, as haſty feeding a Horſe that is extreamly poor and 


| lean, to make him ſuddenly fat, by which an obſtinate in- 


curable Cough, will 'readily be intailed upon him, which 
proves to be the caſe of many Horſes that have been pam- 
pered for ſale, and what in the end expoſes them moſt of all 


other things to be broken-winded ; as will be ſhewn more par- 


ticularly in the following Section. 


The ſigns Now when a Horſe has a ſettled Cough of any kind, the 


ad diag- 
notticks 
to be 
carefully 
obſerved. 


How to 
diſtin- 
guiſh the 
different 
kinds of a 
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ſigns and diagnoſticks are carefully to be obſerved ; that i, 
in what manner one kind of Cough is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from another, for without that, it is impoſſible to fall upon 
a likely method of cure, though it is almoſt needleſs in ſome 
caſes to attempt it, as will ſufficiently appear from what is 
further to be ſaid on this ſubject. PE 
If a Horſe's cough be of a long ſtanding, attended with 
loſs of appetite, waſting of the fleſh, and weakneſs, it be- 
tokens a conſumption. It it proceeds from Tubercles, 
or hard ſchirrous ſubſtances, a Horſe, in this caſe, may feed 
as heartily as one that is ſound, while he lies till in the ſtable, 


and look tolerably well to the eye, but whenever he is put 


upon any hard work, he will cough inceſſantly, and be in 
danger of a Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, or the Jaundice, if the 


Liver be affected, and will always ſhew a troubled Flank. 


When the Cough proceeds from phlegm and mucilagi— 
nous matter, ſtuffing up the Veſſels of the Lungs, it may 
be diſtinguiſhed by theſe following ſigns ; his Flanks have al- 
ways 2 ſudden quick motion; he breathes thick, but not 
with his Noſtrils open as one in a fever, or a Horſe that B 
broken winded ; his cough is ſometimes dry and huſky, and 
ſometimes moiſt, before which, he wheeſes and rattles in his 
Throat, and ſometimes throws out of his Noſe: or Mouth 

| RESTS EI 7 | great 
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great gobs of white phlegm, eſpecially after drinking, or when 
he begins or ends his exerciſe, which diſcharge commonly 
gives great relief. Some of theſe wheeze and rattle to ſuch a 
degree, and are ſo thick-winded, that they can hardly be 
dragged along at firſt, till they have been ſome time in the 
free open air, after which they uſually mend their pace, and 


will go on, and do their buſineſs beyond all expeQation. Theſe 
are properly aſthmatick caſes, and ought to be diſtinguiſhed in 


their ſymptoms, from that purſiveneſs and difficulty of breath- 
ing we ſee in ſome Horſes upon foul feeding, or for want of 
due exerciſe, or in thoſe taken up from winter-graſs. For in 
this latter caſe, it often proceeds from a low, poor diet, in pla- 
ces extreamly wet and cold, by which perſpiration 1s much 


impaired, and with the want of warmth and food, a Horſe 


grows weak and faint. But theſe ſymptoms wear off gradually, 
when he comes into better keeping. And when a Horſe blows 
and pants with being over fed, and with want of exerciſe, it 
may eaſily be cured, if taken in time, with a contrary manage- 


ment; becauſe we ſuppoſe, no rooted or fixed diſtemper in 


either of theſe caſes, only in the one, the want of good Blood 
and Spirits; and in the other, a heavy ſluggiſh Blood, with 
a Plethora or fulneſs. . 

But it is quite otherwiſe in a true confirmed Aſthma, that 
indeed may have its fits and paroxyſms relieved, tho? it is ſel- 
dom totally removed, whether it proceed from any of the 


cauſes abovementioned, or from a diſorder of the Nerves; in 


this latter caſe, a Horſe eats his meat heartily, hunts, and 
goes thro? all his buſineſs with ſpirit and alacrity, appears well 


coated, and has all the other ſigns of perfect health, and yet he 
ſhall cough very often, and ſometimes inceſſantly, without 
throwing any thing up, except that the extremity of the 
Cough, ſometimes cauſes a little clear water to diſtil from his 
Noſe by the force it puts upon the Glands ; and though his 
Cough is not directly periodical, but for the moſt part comes 
at uncertain times, yet ſome of theſe Horſes cough moſt in 
the morning, or after drinking, which will be more or leſs 


vehement upon the changes of the weather, or upon catching - 
cold. This may properly be ſtiled a Nervous Aſthma in a 


Horſe, as it chiefly affects the Nerves in the membranous 


parts of the Lungs and Midriff, Sc. But when a Horſe 


coughs moſt after feeding, or after his water, it is often the 
forerunner of a broken wind. 85 | 


I ſhall now proceed to the cure, wherein regard is to be 
had to the above deſcribed ſigns and diagnoſticks, for though 


all theſe diſtempers may take their riſe from the ſame original 
6 4 | | cauſe, 
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The Cure. 


conftitution, 


Of a Cough and Aſthma. Part III. 


cauſe, ſuch as catching cold, or from ſome general de- 
fect, or exceſs of one kind or other, and muſt therefore 
have the ſame treatment as to univerſals, yet the natural con- 
ſtitutions of ſome Horſes, good or bad management, unfore. 
ſeen accidents, and the Hke, produce ſuch variations as re- 
quire a different procedure, according as the conſtitution or 
ſymptoms happen to be different ; and therefore, as in the 
firſt mentioned caſe, where the ſigns of a conſumption are 
manifeſt along with the Cough, it muſt be treated as ſuch. 
See CONSUMPTION. 


But as in the ſecond cafe, where the Horſe retains his 


ſtrength notwithſtanding his Cough, 1s full of fleſh, feeds, 
but has a quick motion in his Flanks, and flags when he is 
put to hard work, if a Horſe be full aged, and theſe ſymp- 


toms of ſome continuance, the caſe may be looked upon as 


doubtful, if not incurable ; for there is reaſon to ſuſpett in- 
durations: and hard ſchirroſities in the Lungs, or other inter- 
nal parts ; if theſe are ſeated in the Liver, his Eyes, and the 
inſide of his Mouth will often look yellow, eſpecially after 


hard work, or riding, his Urine will be dark, and high-co- 


lour'd, ahd his Dung of a light pale green; and if the ma- 
lady is ſeated near the Gall Pipe, the Jaundice will probably 
tollow; gentle and good uſage will avail moſt in all ſuch caſes, 

But if the Horſe be young, and falls into ſuch a habit af. 
ter a cold, after long ſickneſs, or other accident, whereby it 
may be ſuſpedled ſuch ſymptons are coming upon him, one 
would make ſome trial to recover ſuch a Horſe, which may 
often meet with ſucceſs, if he be carefully managed, and 
proper medicines are regularly adminifter'd ; in order to this, 


I can recommend the following method. Firſt of all take a 


moderate quantity of Blood. 


The next day give him ſcald- 


ed bran, and at night the following Ball. 


Take Diapente, an ounce ; Calomel that has been often 
ſublim'd and well prepared, two drams; make into a 
Ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Honey. 


Let the Ball be repeated the next night, and let his Wa- 
ter be warm, neither ſuffer him to go into the wet. He 
ſhould be cloath'd both with head-cloaths, and body cloaths, 
and well litter'd. His hay ſweet and dry, and I ſhould pre- 


fer water-gruel to water, or elſe the water ſoften'd with bran. | 


His food ſhould be ſcalded bran, with a ſpoonful of honey in 
each feed. The morning after the ſecond mercurial ball, 


give the following Purge, if the. Horſe be of a pretty 9 
ake 


Cha 


"nz pour off the decoction, and diffolve i in it four 


Take Native Cin abar, or Cinabar of Antimony, half 2 
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Take fine Succotrine Aloes, ten drams ; freſh Tallap i in 
fine Powder, and Diaphoretick Antimony, of each 
two drams ; Salt of Tartar, two drams ; make it into 
a Ball with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Buckthorn ; 


and about ſixty drops of Chymical Oil of Anniſeeds. 


This is to be adminiſter'd in the morning, and the Horſe 

to be managed with all the precautions uſual in purging ; once 

in five or ſix days the purge is to be repeated till he has taken 
three purges ; and before each over night, one mercurial 
ball with Calomel, as above directed, taking all imaginable 
care that the Calomel be well prepared, and that the Horſe 

do not catch cold. After each purge give the following 
drink, which 1s proper where mercurial medicines are given, 
to prevent any ill effects that may proceed from thence. 


Take of the Shavings « or Raſpings of Guiacum Wood, half A proper 
a pound; Raiſins of the Sun, four ounces; Colts- diet drink, 


foot, a large handful ; flic'd Liquorice, half an ounce; after mer- 
? curial me- 


42 


boil in three quarts of Spring or River Water, to two 


ounces of Honey. 


Give one half in the r morning after the purge has done 
working, and theother the morning following. 

If you find, after theſe things have been Simi d, the 
Horſe grow better, and more able to indure exerciſe, you 
may be encouraged to proceed further, in order to a more 
perfect recovery, by a conſtant uſe of milder mercurials, for 
which I can recommend the following balls, which by de- 
grees will open thoſe obſtructions, that by their continuance 
cauſe indurations, and hard concretions in the Lungs. 


pound; Gum Guiacum, four ounces; Myrrh and Gum 


| Ammoniacum, of each two ounces ; Liquorice Pow- 
der, three ounces; reduce the e into a fine Pow- 


der, rubbing it ina clean mortar by itſelf, till it is of a 
beautiful red colour, and that no gliſtning appears; the 
Myrrh, Gum Guiacum, and Ammoniacum, muſt 
well pounded in a large Mortar, keeping the end of the 
Peſtle moiſten'd with Oil; and when theſe are thus 
pounded and incorporated, add the Cinabar and Liquo- 
rice Power, and mix them well together with a ſuffici- 
| Ent 
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ent quantity of Honey, or Oxymel of Squils, and 
make into Balls the bigneſs of a Pullet's Egg. 


One of theſe to be given every morning, letting the Horſe 


ſtand without hay or water two hours before, and two hours 
after each ball. 


Theſe balls may be continued two or three months, du- 
ring which time the Horſe may be rid or worked as uſual: 


He may alſo have his ordinary feeds of oats, giving him now 
and then a little ſcalded bran, and in cold weather his water 


may juſt have the chill taken off. And this I have found 


the moſt likely way to cure all ſuch diſorders, before they 


have been deeply rooted ; for the common pectorals avail 


but little in ſuch caſes, without ſuch powerful deobſtruents. 
If the feat of the diſtemper be chiefly in the Liver, which 

may be known by the ſigns already deſcribed, viz. a yellow- 

neſs of the Eyes, Mouth and Lips, the dung of a light co- 


lour, and theurine dark; a ſhort dry cough, with an inclina- | 
tion to drink often, a more than ordinary dulneſs and heavi- 


neſs, ſometimes rheums, with yellow clouds in the Eyes. 
Theſe {ſymptoms may be eaſily removed, if taken in time, if 


the Horſe be young, by the medicines preſerib d for the Yel 


lows and Jaundice, with the uſe of the Cinabar Balls; but 
all theſe caſes, when of long continuance, are gener ally in- 


curable, from whatever cauſe they proceed, whether from 


previous colds, ſickneſs, inward hurts, or any other accident, 


but moſt of all, when they take their riſe from the natura | 
conſtitution, which may diſpoſe fome Horſes more than 

others to ſuch maladies ; and indeed ſchirrous tumors, ſome- 
times turn cancerous, in whatever glandulous part of the Bo- 


dy they happen to be ſituated. 
Horſes with ſuch infirmities, may hold out ſeveral years 


with little alteration, either for the better or the worſe, if. 


they have not much to do, and are well uſed ; but if they 
happen to be hard worked, or expoſed more than ordinary to 


the cold, they either fall into a fever, and die ſuddenly, by 
impoſtumations, or turn in a great meaſure uſeleſs. Upon 


inſpecting the entrails of ſuch Horſes, I have ſeen the thin 
edges of the Lobes of their Lungs ſurrounded with tuber- 
cles, and knots of different hardneſs and of various fizes, and 


lometimes ulcerated, and with a cancerous ſmell and aſpect. 


In which caſe the Cough has been increaſed, and the thort- 
neſs of breath, and working of the Flanks more violent, with 
the loſs of Fleſh : Many of the ſame ſymptoms will alſo ap- 
pear, where the Liver is ſchirrous ; for as in that caſe it of- 
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ten produces a dropſical diſpoſition, eſpecially by long con- 
tinuance, ſo the diſtention of the Liver, and fulneſs of the 
lower Belly, preſſes ſo upon the Midriff, as to hinder reſpi- 
ration, and cauſes a ſhort Cough. I have often ſeen the Li- 
ver impoſtumated, but rarely a true ſchirrous Liver in a . 
Horſe, becauſe when it is ſo, the owners are perhaps 
ſoon obliged to part with them, to go into ſome mean drud- 
gery, where they quickly end their days, or if they have 
been favourites, turn them out to die in the open fields, after 
they have done what they could to recover them. 
The next caſe of a ſettled Cough and Aſthma, where a The caſe 
Horſe is extremely thick-winded, wheezes and rattles in his of Horſes 
Throat, &c. proves often very obſtinate, though not altoge- that 
ther ſo dangerous and incurable as the preceding; for, as this wheeze 
proceeds from a viſcidity of the blood, which fills the veſſels and rattle, 
of the lungs with phlegm and mucilaginous juices, it may and are 
be very much helped, if not totally cured, unleſs a Horſe be 9 4 
old, or the diſtemper of a long ſtanding, ſo as to have in- NJ — 
gendered Grumes and Polipuſes, which ſometimes cauſe ſuf- 
tocation, or breed ulcers in the Lungs ; but if it be other- 
wiſe that the Horſe is young, and has not been long under the 
diſtemper, I ſhould adviſe the following method: And firſt, 
if he be full of Fleſh, bleed plentifully, if low in Fleſh more 
ſparingly, which may always be repeated whenever there is 
a more than ordinary oppreſſion and difficulty of breathing. 
Mercurials are alſo of great uſe in this caſe, as well as in 
the preceding; and therefore a Mercurial Ball may be gi- 
ven over night, with two drams of Calomel, as above di- 
rected, to begin the cure, and the next morning the following 
mild purge. ER kg 
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Take Gum Galbanum Ammoniacum, and Aſſa Fœtida, heir 
of each two drams; fine Succotrine Aloes, an ounce; Cure. 
| Saffron, one dram. Pound the Gums, and incorporate 
them well together; reduce the Aloes and Saffron into 
fine powder, and.then pound them, and incorporate with 
the Gums, and make into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Syrup of Coltsfoot, or with Honey, adding 
two drams of Chymical Oil of Anniſeeds, and a dram 
of Oil of Amber, which may be rolled in Liquorice 
Powder. | 


This purge will work mildly, and thin the viſcid juices, 
Open the breaſt, and ſometimes fetch away abundance of 
lime and naſtineſs out of the Bowels, and likewiſe diſcharge 
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a great deal of impurities by Urine. The Mercurial Ball and 
Purge may be repeated three times or oftner, at proper in- 
tervals, viz. once a week or ten days, which is ſufficient in 
adminiſtring alterative mild purges; for the uſual purges 
quickly repeated do hurt, by indangering inflammations in 
the Lungs of Horſes full of Blood, which in this caſe is care- 
fully to be avoided. He muſt be kept from being wet in any 
part; his Water milk-warm, and the days of purging Scald- 
ed-Bran with ſome ſmall feeds of Oats; in the intermediate 
days, that is, the days between the purges, one of the fol- 
lowing balls may be given every morning, with the uſual 
precautions, viz. by letting him faſt ſome time before and 
after. | . 


Take the powders of Liquorice, Anniſeeds, Elicampagne, 
and flower of Brimſtone, of each four ounces ; Saffron, 
dried with a moderate heat, and made into powder, 
half an ounce ; [the beſt way to do this is to pull it 
aſunder, put it looſe in a paper-bag, and hang it up in 

a dry air, and it will be fit to reduce into Powder in 

- twenty-four hours.] Juniper Berries pounded, two 
ounces; Garlick two ounces. Beat the whole into a 
paſte, with a ſufficient quantity of Honey and Linſeed 
Mes adding an ounce of the Chymical Oil of Anni- 
eeds. 


The doſe is the bigneſs of a pullet's Egg, made into a ball 
and rolled in Liquorice Powder. . | 
Others may be made with leſs trouble, which in all common 
caſes will be attended with good ſucceſs, and often effectuate 

a cure: Such as theſe, 


Take Liquorice, Anniſeeds, and Elicampagne, of each 
four ounces; Juniper Berries pounded, two ounces 
Garlick, one ounce ; Balſam of Sulphur, with Oil of 
Turpentine, and that made with Oil of Anniſeeds, of 

each an ounce; make into balls, with a ſufficient 


quantity of Oxymel of Squills. 


Theſe are proper when a Horſe wheezes, and continues 
thick-winded, and with a Cough, even when he has reco- 
vered his appetite after an obſtinate Cold; they will ſeldom 
or never fail to do good ſervice, if the Horſe be free from 2 
conſumption, and not old. Any of the above-mentioned 
pectoral powders made into balls, with Barbadoes Tar and 

| e Honey, 
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Honey, will alſo be uſeful in all ſuch caſes; Galbanum Am- 
moniacum, Aſſa Featida, and all other warm attenuating 

Gums, are alſo of the greateſt ſervice ; but nothing conduces The great 
more to the cure of a moiſt Phlegmatick Aſthma in a Horſe, beneſit of 
than exerciſe in an open free air, when it is given with judg- exerciſe. 
ment, inſomuch that many Horſes have been cured by this 

alone, without the helps of phyſick, even when they have 

been ſo bad, that upon their firſt ſetting off could hardly ac- 

compliſh one mile in the ſpace of an hour; and indeed, 

where exerciſe is wanting, all other endeavours, by the pro- 

pereſt and beſt medicines will avail but little. And here all 

the general rules and cautions that have already been given, 
concerning feeding and exerciſe, either after ſickneſs or in any 

chronical diſtemper, ought carefully to be obſerved and fol- 

lowed, vz. that their exerciſe be, as much as poſſible, in the 

open free air; that it be proportioned to the Horſe's ſtrength 

and conſtitution, and particularly, that it be gradual, only 

walking while the oppreſſion remains, ſuffering him to mend 

his pace, not by force, but of his own accord; and I need 

not tell the intelligent reader, how tar ſome wheezing, thick- 

winded Horſes will be relieved in two or three hours exerciſe, 

when it is given judiciouſſnr. VVV 

But beſides theſe general rules of exerciſe, there is this gaq ging. 

particular to be conſidered, with reſpect to a thick wind, when ed Horſes 
it has the effect of an Aſthma, and is become a chronical di- often foul 
ſtemper, which very much diſtinguiſhes this cafe from o- feeders. 
thers ; for as theſe are ſeldom off the Stomach, but on tage 
contrary, are for the molt part foul feeders, and naturally ro- 
| buſt and ſtrong, unleſs after a freſh Cold or violent oppreſſive 
Paroxyſm, except at ſuch times, they will endure exerciſe 

and labour, as well as Horſes that are perfectly found, if the 

perſons intruſted with them have ſkill and diſcretion enough to 
manage them, and the more they are kept to exerciſe, and 

the longer they are continued in it, the faſter they mend : 


| Whereas a Horſe after ſickneſs, being uſually faint and weak, 


and, for the moſt part, low in Fleſh, 1s able to endure but 
little at firſt, perhaps to be walked a quarter of an hour, or 
half an hour, and ſo by degrees a longer ſpace, until he re- 
covers his full ſtrength. This is ſufficiently known to all that 
have had experience in ſuch things ; ſo that I need only take 
notice, that to prevent their being hurt by their exerciſe, 
their feeds ſhould be ſmall, often, and well timed; a Horſe 
that is ſubje& to inward oppreſſions, and ſhort-breathed, 
ſhould never be ſuffered to have his belly-full, that is, to 
have his Stomach diſtended with large quantities of meat 
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and water, for a diſtended Stomach will preſs ſo much upon 
the Midriff as to hinder reſpiration, and the quantity of food 
alſo increaſes the Quantity of Blood in the Lungs, which 
muſt greatly increaſe the diſtemper, eſpecially if a Horſe 
happens to be exerciſed in this condition, muſt indanger x 


ſuffocation and ſudden death, or by breaking the ſmall Vef. 


ſels and Air-bladders of the Lungs, render him incurable, 
and end in a lingering death. And therefore the beſt wa 
with ſuch Horſes is to abridge their hay, and that alſo to be 
given in ſmall quantities, for large quantities of hay not only 
keeps the Stomach always diſtended, but the guts next be- 
low the Stomach are generally full alſo of crude aliment, 
which greatly augments the preſſure upon the Midriff, and 
thereby hinders the action of the Lungs. Their corn ſhould 
alſo be divided, and what is uſually given at twice, made in- 
to three or four portions ; and ſo likewiſe concerning their 
water: Indeed water not only moiſtens all the food and helps 
it the eaſier to digeſt, but alſo dilutes and thins the blood, 
which renders it the more neceſſary in all ſuch Aſthmatic 


_ caſes, that theſe maladies are in a great meaſure owing to 
the viſcidity and tenacity of the juices, and therefore thoſe 


run to great extremes who reſtrain Horſes ſo much from wa- 
ter as many do, and therefore they ſhould be ſuffered to drink 
oftner than others, only not to fill their Stomachs with it, as 
they would for the moſt part do, if they were allowed their 
full liberty, but to give them ſmall draughts and often; and 
the benefit of water is plainly viſible in this, that ſuch Hors, 
often in drinking, or ſoon after, throw up large quantities of 
white well concocted Phlegm from their Lungs, which gives 
them great relief, and is always a good ſign, if not of per- 
fect recovery, yet ſo far as to be uſeful. And I have known 
ſeveral Horſes have all theſe laſt deſcribed ſymptoms to ſuch 


a degree, and of ſo long continuance, that they were looked 


upon incurable, and yet have recovered to do good ſervice, 
and become their maſters chief favourites, with very little 
expence, only by a good œconomy in their feeding, and pro- 


per care in their exerciſe. 
Of a BROKEN WIND. 


1 OU GH a dry ſettled Cough and Broken Wind ma) 
properly be reckoned among the Aſthmatick diſorders 
of Horſes, treated of in the preceding ſection, yet I imagined 
it might not be improper to conſider it apart from the others, 
there being ſome particulars in a Broken Wind that _ 
ce 
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can happen to a Horſe, and is ſeldom or never cured. Some- 
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been taken notice of hitherto, which may perhaps, be of uſe 
both to the Owners of ſuch Horſes, and to the practitioners 
in farriery. | 


Every experienced perſon muſt needs know, that a dry A ary ſet- 
E T 
Cough not 

always 
the fore» 
> runner of 


chronical Cough, is one of the moſt obſtinate ſymptoms that 


times it is the fore-runner of a Broken Wind ; though we 
often find great numbers of Horſes tormented many years 


with a dry ſettled Cough, and go through much buſineſs, a broken 
without touching their Wind. : Wind. 

A Broken Wind, with a dry Cough, 1s properly a nervous The cauſes 
Aſthma in a Horſe, and may proceed from any of the cauſes of a Bro- 
that produce the other ſpecies of that diſtemper, whereby ken 
the nervous parts of the Lungs and Midriff are affected, ſo Wind. 


as to ſtimulate the Glands and Membranes of the Wind- 
pipe, which muſt often excite a dry huſky Cough. It may 
alſo be natural to the conſtitutions of ſome Horſes, and no 
ways owing to the cauſes that bring on other kinds of an 


Aſthma, perhaps from the narrowneſs of the Thorax or 


Cheſt, whereby the Lungs have not ſufficient room. for their 


neceſſary expanſion and dilatation, or from a defect in the 


Muſcles of the Cheſt and lower Belly, which aſſiſt in open- 


ing and contracting the Breaſt in reſpiration ; ſometimes from 

the ſtate of the Blood and Nerves; and it may alſo proceed 

from accidents and hurts, in breaking young Colts, or even 

before they are taken up to be broke, from groſs-feeding, 
whereby many Horſes are injured, and contract a dry ſettled 


Cough, that were never known to have the leaſt ſickneſs or 


cold going before it. But the moſt uſual dry Cough, which 
is the fore-runner of a Broken Wind, generally proceeds from 
a preternatural largeneſs of the Heart, Pericardium, and 
Lungs, a groſſneſs of the Mediaſtinum, with a relaxation 
and weakneſs of the Midriff, which will be more fully exe 
plained in the ſequel of this diſeourſmemq .. 
The chief ſigns and diagnoſticks, whereby a dry or ner- 
vous Aſthma in Horſes 1s diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds, 


have been already laid down in the preceding Section, viz. 


Horſes that are truly Aſthmatick, from the above-mentioned 
defects in their Lungs, or from a pituitous phlegmatick diſ- 
poſition of their Blood, always ſhew ſome ſigns of diſtem- 
per; whereas thoſe Horſes that have only a dry Cough, or 
thoſe that uſually go Broken-winded, for the moſt part look 
healthful and found, carry fleſh, and are well coated, hunt, 


The ſigns 
and diag- 
noſticks. 


and go through all manner of buſineſs with ſpirit and alacrity, 


but cough at uncertain times, ſometimes in the ſtable, 
ſome- 
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ſometimes abroad in the air, and rather more in walk. 
ing, than when in their exerciſe, except when they are 
ſtopped ſuddenly, which, if they have been hard rode, 
always makes them cough. In ſome changes of the 
weather, they ſhall cough pretty much for ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceſſively ; at other times they will go a week, a fortnight, or 
three weeks, and ſometimes much longer, without ever bei 

heard to cough, or to ſhew any great diſorder in their Flanks, 
They ſeldom ſnort after coughing, or throw up any thing by 
the Mouth or Noſe, as Horſes do in a phlegmatick. humorous 
Aſthma, but are commonly dry, or at leaſt caſt forth nothing 


but ſome drops of clear water, after a vehement fit of cough- 


ing. Theſe are the ſigns by which we may diſtinguiſh be- 


tween a phlegmatick Aſthma and a dry Cough, and the other 


diſorders that threaten a Horſe's wind; but the true nature and 
cauſes of this diſtemper will require a more full diſquiſition. 


Now a Broken Wind is a malady in a great meaſure, if 


not altogether, incurable, whereof the dry Cough that goes 
before, and continues more vehement when confirmed, is 
only a dependent ſymptom, for in a broken-winded Horſe 


there is ſeldom any remarkable diſtemperature in the Blood, 


or any inward tumor or ulceration; but chiefly a diſproporti- 
on in the parts concerned in reſpiration : And it may be ob- 
ſerved of moſt broken-winded Horſes, that they are natural- 
ly as hardy as others, and ſeldom die of that diſtemper, but 
by ſome ill management, which indeed ſometimes expoſes 
them to ſuffocation and ſudden death ; eſpecially when they 
happen to be harraſſed and uſed with violence while the op- 
preſſion is upon them, or when they are kept ſtoving in a hot 


ſtable at a full diet, in hot weather, without air and proper 


exerciſe. | „ 1 

I have already taken notice that the ſymptoms obſervable 
in a Broken Wind, proceed from the preternatural largenels 
of the Heart, Pericardium or Heart-purſe ; the largeneſs of 
the Lungs, thickneſs of the Mediaſtinum, and uſually an ex- 
treme thinneſs of the Midriff or Skirt, and a defectiveneſs of 
the other Muſcles concerned in reſpiration. This I diſcovered 


by opening broken-winded Horſes, one of which was killed 


on purpoſe, at the deſire of a perſon of diſtinction, who was 
the owner, that I might be enabled to find out the true cauſe 


of a diſtemper ſo common, but hitherto ſo little underſtood. 


The Heart and Lungs in this and others that have been 
opened, were near twice the ſize they ought to be in propor- 
tion to the dimenſions of the other parts, but perfectly ſound 


without any tumor, or ſchirroſity, or the leaſt eroſion. 


Neither 
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Neither was there any defect in the Windpipe or its 
Glands, as we often fee in many thick - winded blowing 
Horſes, and in thoſe where the Lungs are decayed and 
ulcerated. However, I do not pretend to fay that every 
Horſe that has the true ſymptoms of a Broken Wind is found 
in his Vitals, being perſuaded of the contrary ; for there 
is no diſtemper of any kind but what may be ſometimes 
complicated with ſome other malady; but thoſe I have 
ſeen opened were not ſo. From whence it is plain we 
muſt find ſome other way to account for the ſymptoms of a 
Broken Wind, than the cauſes uſually aſſigned for it, and 
the rather becauſe many Horſes with unſound Lungs have 
not the true ſymptoms of a Broken Wind, tho? ſuch are of- 
ten tormented with a Cough, and with fits of Short Breath- 
ing, and one may diſcern at all times in ſuch Horſes, ſome 
diturbance and uneaſineſs in their Flanks; but very different 
from the working and heaving of a broken-winded Horſe. ; 
Many of theſe Horſes are alſo but indifferent feeders, but Horſes 
broken-winded Horſes are commonly voracious and foul that go 
feeders, and even eat their litter, and never fail in their Broken- 
Stomachs, except when their exerciſe has been too violent, Winded 
or when they happen to be oppreſſed with the extreme heat commonly 
of the weather in ſummer z which oppreſſion is ſometimes Met omg 
ſo great that they are unable to feed, till they are removed ee 
to ſome place where they can have more air. Horſes that The ſymp- 
have their Lungs or other principal Viſcera fretted and diſ- toms in 
eaſed, are ſoon tired and jaded, even with moderate riding; broken 
but broken-winded Horſes always mend their pace with winded - 
gentle exerciſe, and go on the more chearfully the longer Horſes _ 
they are kept moving When a Horſe is any where inward- compared 
ly unſound, he generally in time waſtes and loſes his Fleih, with thoſe 
and ſome look ſurfeited and grow hide-bound. But many _ 155 
broken-winded Horſes continue in Fleſh, and as well coated - RAY 
| | ; iſtemper- 

as any other. And whenever we ſce a broken-winded Horſe ed in their 
with a ſurfeited coat, or loſe his Fleſh very faſt, and fall off Lungs. 
his Stomach, except from the above mentioned cauſes of ill 
uſage or exceſſive hot weather, we may reaſonably conclude 
that he is alſo inwardly unſound. _ . | 

In a broken-winded Horſe the Lungs for the moſt part fall 
up the greateſt part of the cavity of the Cheſt, ſo as to hin- 
der the action of the Midriff, in the aſſiſtance it gives in re- 
ſpiration. By a Horle's horizontal poſition the Stomach, 
which lies on a level with the Midriff, muſt aiſo confine its 
action very much by its preſſure from behind, to which in- 
conveniency men, by their erect poſture, are very little ex- 

Vol. IL D poſed, 
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poſed, except when the Stomach is extremely full and di- 
ſtended. The ſubſtance of the Lungs being alſo, in this caſe 
of a Broken Wind, more bulbous and fleſhy than uſual, muſt 
likewiſe loſe a great deal of that ſpring and elaſticity which is 
agreeable to their cartilaginous ſtructure, and which is ne- 
ceſſary to act in concert with the Midriff, and with the 
Muſcles of the Breaſt and Lower Belly, in elevating and 
_ depreſſing the Thorax or Cheſt. The largeneſs and fleſhineſs 
of the Lungs may alſo be in a great meaſure, the cauſe why 
the inſpirations in a broken-winded Horſe are always more 
ſlow than the expirations ; for we may obſerve they drey 
in their breath ſlowly, their Flanks fill up, and riſe hea- 
vily, and with difficulty, but fall ſuddenly, and the breath 
burſts forth with violent force, both from the Mouth and 
Noſtrils, in ſo much that a man in the dark, by holding his 
hand on a Horſe's Mouth and Noſe, may ably diſcover it 
he is broken-winded or not. Now whether this unuſual fire 
and configuration of the Lungs hinders their ſull expanſion, 
that they draw in leſs air, or that the fleſhineſs of their Cells 
cauſes the air not to be ſo equally diſtributed through al 
parts as it ought to be; or, on the other hand, whether they 
draw in a greater portion of air than ordinary, by reaſon 
of their ſize and dimenſions; whatever be the caſe, the 
length of time in inſpiration, and the continued elevation 
that accompanies it, keeps the Midriff, and all the Muſcle 

_ concerned in inſpiration, ſo much upon the ſtretch, and ſo 
long extended, in every inſpiration, as may exceedingly relat 
and weaken them, and alſo prove painful: Whereas tht 
Muſcles concerned in expiration may become hahitually con: 
tracted and ſhortened, and conſequently reſpiration irrecula 
and convulicd ; and therefore a Broken-wind in a Horſe my 
A Broken- properly enough be defined a convulſive diſpoſition of tht 


Wind pro- Lungs, Midriff, and other parts concerned in reſpiration, and 


perly a perhaps only differs in degree from the nervous dry Cough 
convulſive above deſcribed ; and when the latter eſcape with their wind 
diſpoſition unbroke, it is probable that may be owing either to an ut 
of the common goodneſs in their conſtitutions, or to fome extract 
Lungs, &c. dinary careful management, or perhaps to both. 

Horſes ge- ] have ſometimes looked upon a Broken Wind to be in! 
a. 89 great meaſure an hereditary diſtemper in Horſes, as Aſthm5 
ted and many chronical diſtempers are to forme human conſt. 
when they tutions at a certain period of life; becauſe moſt of thele 
are riſing Kind of Horſes generally grow broken-winded when thef 
eight or are Ting eight years old, fome riſing nine, but very few be- 
nine years fore eight or after nine, Indeed a Broken-wind may baff 
old. | | 
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Chap. F. 
to ſome Horſes more than others, from a peculiar texture | 
and diſpoſition of thoſe parts where the malady chiefly reſides; . 
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for one Horſe may naturally have his Lungs and other [| 
organs employed in reſpiration of larger and more lax con- WW: 
texture than another, without any accidental cauſe. In 9 
ſome the fault may be chiefly in the Muſcies being ſo diſpo- 1 
ſed in their action and re- action as to add to the increaſe and i 


= * 


Wr 


bulk of one part, and the decreaſe and diminution of ano— 

ther. In others the original defect may be in the Nerves, 

which are always more or leſs faulty in ſuch caſes, and ſome- Hor 

times there may be a combination of all or ſeveral of theſe "ar mag 

cauſes found together, wherein the diſtemper may be reckon'd Wind may 

in a great meaſure hereditary. Nevertheleſs we may find pe heredi- 

out other cauſes that may give a beginning to all or moſt of tary. 

- defects and ſymptoms that are obſervable in broken-winded 

lorſes. | | 

From what I have obſerved in many Horſes that have gone 

broken-winded, I am apt to imagine the ſource of this infir- 

mity is for the moit part owing to injudicious or haſty feed- 

ing young Horſes intended for fale ; eſpecially thoſe that are 

taken up lean from Winter graſs, or have been worked hard 

and poorly fed ; for in both theſe caſes their Fleſh generally A Broken 

ſtick ſo cloſe to their ribs, that the firſt nouriſhment they get Wind may | i 

by additional feeding increaſes the growth of the Lungs, proceed x 

Heart, Midriff, and other internal parts, as a conſiderable from er- 

portion of the aliments, when it is newly converted into ots in 
feeding, 

Veins, and cannot be ſo ſoon admitted to a free paſſage any 55 

where elſe. For the parts lying at a greater diſtance having 

n all lean habits moſt of their ſmaller Veſſels collapſed and 

ſhrunk, eſpecially towards the extremities of the ſkin, muſt 

therefore reſiſt the ingreſs of the arterial Blood, and thereby 

tend greatly to increaſe this redundancy in the ſoft parts 

within the cavity of the 'Thorax, before the external parts 

can be ſufficiently relaxed and opened, not altogether unlike 

what happens to ſome children that run all into Belly, and 

turn rickety, by being fed with too great quantities of 

ſpoon meat, butter, and other relaxing diet, and at the ſame 

time have not been enough hoiſted and exerciſed by their nurſes. 

Now this kind of management in feeding lean Horſes ex- 
poſes them to many dangerous accidents, as I have taken 
notice elſewhere, ſuch as frequent Colds, Fevers, Pleuriſies, 
inward Inflammations, which ſometimes end in inward In- 
flammation, and Rottenneſs. And if they eſcape theſe diſ- 
aſters by indefatigable care, or by the natural ſtrength and 

5 D 2 vigour 
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vigour of their conſtitutions, with the helps of phyſick pro- 


erly adminiſtered, or by any other good conduct ; it is great 
odds if many of them do not turn broken-winded when 
they have done growing, and begin to fill up in Fleſh, which 
] take to be the caſe of many of thoſe Horſes that loſe their 


Wind. The manner of their feeding for ſale contributes 


greatly to this malady, moſt of the food adminiſtered by 
the breeders or firſt purchaſers, before they come into the 
hands of our London dealers, (which conduct ſome of them 
alſo too much follow) is of that kind, and ſo managed as to 
turn the ſooneſt into nouriſhment. And where the Lungs 
and other ſoft parts happen to be naturally larger than ordi- 
nary, as they are undoubtedly in ſome Horſes, and the appe- 
tite to feed ſtrong, the danger is then the greater, and the caſe 
the more hazardous. SE „ 
his I imagine will appear pretty evident to thoſe who 
have been concerned with any number of young Horſes that 
have ſtood together, and been in the fame keeping; for 
WC can never make ſo certain a judgment from fingle in- 
J have of- 
ten known forty young Horſes or upwards bought in one ſea- 
ſon for the Troops that were under my care, whereby | 
had opportunities of this kind beyond what 1s common, 
Mott of theſe being but four or five years old, few of them 
eſcape Coughs and Colds upon their firſt coming in, by the 


| Change of air, change ot diet, and a very different kind of 


exerciſe, from what they had been accuſtomed to, eſpecially 
after they had lain ſtill without any other exerciſe, perhaps 
for three or four months, beſides leading them out once ot 

twice a day to water. Some young Horſes will alſo cough 

upon ſhedding their Jecth, or the coming in of thei 
'Tuſhes ; yet theſe for the moſt part ſoon recover with 1 

little care and good management. But among ſo great a 

number, I always found ſome few that coughed more vehe- 

mently, even than the Horſes that had the greateſt Colds 

and without the leaſt ſign of ſickneſs or loſs of appetite ; and 

theſe generally ſpeaking, were the Horſes that turned broker 
winded. Theſe Horſes were always treated as the othes 

that recovered of their Colds, both with reſpect to food and 

phyſick, and when their Coughs were found to be oblir 
nate, further trials were made to remove them. Sometimes 
with ſoft balſamicks; ſometimes with things both balſa 

mick and deterfive ; ſometimes with evacuations, and aſtef 

theſe with the moſt powerful and efficacious alteratives, 

which would often have ſo good an effect, as to had ro 

| | OUg n 
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Cough. and enable thoſe Horſes to go through their com- 

mon buſineſs ; but upon the changes and niteratton of the 

weather, or any uncommon duty, the Cough generally re- 

turned with as much violence as ever, eſpecially in very ſharp 

winds and cold damps, or by any other means that gave a 

ſudden check to tranſpiration ; ſo that ſeldom an more could 

be done than to palliate thoſe ſymptoms, and it was well 

when they went no further than to end in a fettled dry 

Cough. = ” . 
Having premiſed theſe things, I ſhall add further to what ꝓhoſe 

have already laid down concerning the ſigns of a Broken ſigns that 

Wind, that there is a dry huſky Cough always previous to are the 

it, and a certain forerunner of it, without any ſickneſs or moſt cer- 

loſs of appetite. On the contrary, theſe Horſes are gene- tain fore 

nerally voracious foul feeders, and for the moſt part eat their runners of 

own wet litter, which like a ſpunge fills up their Guts, and a Broken 

greatly helps on that diſtemper. The Cough continues more Wind. 

or leis at a ſtay, from four or five years old, till ſeven, du- 

ring which time this continual diſpoſition to cough paſſes only 

for an obſtinate cold with moit people; but afterwards 

when a Horſe is turned ſeven, coming eight, the caſe grows 

more apparent and viſible; for then beſides his Cough, 

which grows ſtill more violent and more frequent, he alſo 

heaves and labours in his Flanks without, or with very little 

intermiſſion, eſpecially when he has been newly ted, or im- 

mediately after drinking, as has been already obſerved, be- 

cauſe the extreme fulneſs of the Stomach always interrupts 

the action of the Lungs and Midriff. There alſo appears 

a quick motion and working of the Noſtrils, with a con- 

tinual motion of the Fundament, occe ſioned by the convul- 

ſed ſtate of the Muſcles concerned in reſpiration, and is alſo 

the occaſion of that well known ſymptom of Farting, by the 

frequent ſtops in coughing. ans To 5 

Now the reaſon why all theſe ſymptoms of a Broken Some Rea- 

Wind become moſt apparent at this age, viz. when a Horle ons why a 

about eight or coming eight, I take to be chiefly becauſe Horſe's 

a Horſe at that time uſually arrives at his full ſtrength and Wind ge- 

maturity, He finiſhes his growth in height commonly at gſerally 

ix, and ſome Horſes of a compact mold ſooner, as I have 8965 N 

often obſerved by frequent meaſuring, After that he lets 7 

down his Belly, and fpreads till the time above mention- CARO. FFT 

ed. As he grows in Fleſh, the oppreſſion upon his Lungs, 

Midriff, and other parts, becomes the greater, becauſe 

there is then a greater preſſure and bolſtering up of thole 

Parts, occaſion'd by the plenitude and fulneſs of the V+: 

| 3 3Ci8; 
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Of a BROKEN Winp. Part III. 
ſels. The filling up of the Interſtices with fat, and all other 


'vacant ſpaces, both external and internal, ſo as to cauſe a 


very great oppreſſion, where the Lungs and other principal 
Bowels are preternaturally large ; ſo that whoever rightly 
conſiders theſe things, will find that a Broken Wind may 
be reckoned among the incurable diſtempers of Horſes, and 
that all the boaſted Pretenſions to the cure of this malady, 
are in a great meaſure vain and frivolous. And there- 
fore I ſhall only lay down ſuch Methods, as may be the moſt 
likely to keep Horſes from going broken-winded, or if that 
cannot by any means be prevented, to render them as uſe- 
ful as poſſible, by pointing out the proper means, whereby 
the worſt ſymptoms may be greatly mitigated, ſo 2s 1 
broken-winded Horſe may be rendered of ſome uſe to his 
owner. 

While a Horſe has only a dry, obſtinate Cough, without 
any viſible ſickneſs, or loſs of appetite, but on the contrary a 


'great and foul: feeder, with an eager diſpoſition to eat his 


litter, and to drink much water ; theſe being the uſual fore- 
runners of a Broken Wind, no method ought to be uneſſay'd, 
if the Horſe be of value, to prevent his falling into that diſ- 
raj In order to which it will be proper to begin with 

-eding the Neck, or Plate Vein, and after that mercurial 
ylick well prepared will be of great ſervice. Calomel is 


150 Citeſt ſor this purpoſe, and may either be given alone 
before the purges, or made up with them. When the Ca- 


lomel is given before the purge, it may be done in the fol- 
lowing manner. | 


Take Mercurins Dulcis, or Calomel, two . Dia- 
pente, one ounce; m ike it into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of common Treacle, or a ſolution of Spaniſh 
Liquorige, and roll it in Liquorice Powder. 


Let this be given in the morning, keeping the Horſe faſt- 
ing three hours before, and three hours after it; two days 


after this Þall let the tollowing, « or any other good purge be 
adminif tered, VIZ. 


Take the beſt Succotrine Aloes, ten drams; Jallap i in pow- 
der one dram; and if the Horſe be ſtrong and not eaſily 
mov'd, two or three drams of Jallap may be put into 
the purge; Salt of Tartar, two drams; grated Ginger, 
ene dram ; make it into a Ball, with a ſufficient quan- 

tity of Syrup of Roſes, or Syrup of Buckthorn. * 
FT | | ; 


Chap. 5, Of a BROKEN Winop. 

The mercurial ball and purge, may be twice or three times 
repeated, after the firſt, at proper intervals. The Horſe 
muſt be kept cloath'd, and not ſuffered to go into the water, 
or to be wet, or drink cold water, but warm with a little 
bran or oatmeal ſqueez'd into it, and muſt be fed as in all 
other caſes where purges are given. 

As it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe in moſt, or all theſe caſes, 
ſome degree of ſharpneſs and aſperity in the juices, which 
ſtimulates the nervous parts of the Lungs and W indpipe, fo 
as tocreate a continual tickling and vehement cough ; there- 
fore it will be alſo neceſſary, in the intermediate days be- 
tween the purges, to adminiſter things that are ſoft, healing, 
and balſamick, as well as thoſe that are cleanſing and atte- 
nuating ; for ſoft balſamick medicines alone will only palliate, 
but not effectuate a cure. Nevertheleſs, theſe are principal- 
ly to be uſed when the cough is moſt vehement, to remove 
the tickling, and heal the inward ſoreneſs, as Spermacœti, 
Linſeed Oil, and Honey, which is not only balſamick, but 
moderately deterſive, ſolutions of Gum Arabick, Gum Tra- 
gacanth, and ſuch like. But nothing does better to abate 
the cough, and heal the ſoreneſs occation'd thereby, than the 
PG appoſem. 


Take Hyſop, Pennyroyal, Horehound, and Coltsfoot, 
of each a handful; freſh Linfeed re two ounces; 
Anniſeeds and Liquorice, of each an ounce; Valerian ſix 
drams; Saffron, two drams; infuſe in two quarts of 
boiling water in a deep pan, and let it ſtand covered 
all night. 


Divide into three doſes, and adminiſter them between the 


purges, vi. beginning the morning after the phyſick has 


done working, and giving one every day blood warm. The 
ſame method may be followed after the fecond and third 
purge. And if the Horſe ſhould have any ſymptoms of a 
freſh Cold, two large ſpoonfuls of Honey, and two ounces 
of Linſeed Oil, or Sallad Oil, may be added to each doſe. 

The following balls are both balſamick, and ſomewhat de- 


terſive, and being portable, may be conveniently given upon 
the road, or after hunting, to ſuch Horſes as are re ſubject to 


cough, 


Take Venice 'Turpentine, and Conſerve of Roſes, of each 


two ounces; Elicampagne, Liquorice, and Anniſeeds in 
Powder, of each four ounces ; Garlick pounded two 
8 ounces; 
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ounc es; Spermacceti rub'd down in a Mortar, with the 
Volks of two new laid Eggs, one ounce z Honey a 
quarter of a pound; make into balls, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Linſeed 3 


A proper One of theſe may be given every morning in time of 
method to hunting, or on the road every day, or every other day, ac- 

er. cording to the urgency of ſymptoms, that is, as the Cough 
. 2 happens to be more or leſs vehement, and will very much 
© old, 850 help a Horſe to go through his buſineſs. All the ſoft healing 
when the pectorals preſcrib'd in Colds, Aſthmas, and other diſorders 
Cough olf the Breaſt and Lungs, are proper in this caſe, to abate 
happens to the Cough when it is violent, and the ſoreneſs occaſioned 
be vehe- thereby; but theſe are only palliative, and tho” they may re- 


ment. move urgent ſymptoms, that ſometimes ariſe, upon catching | 


a freſh Cold, yet they will ſignify but little in carrying of 
the cauſe; and where any attempt is made to do that, ſuch 
things are only like to ſucceed, that are both deterſive and 
attenuating, and adapted to open the obſtructions of the 
ſmalleſt Capillary Veſſels that clog the Nerves ; neither will 


theſe anſwer to any good purpoſe, unleſs they be continued for 


a conſiderable time, for two or three months at leaſt. 
The following is one of the moſt efficacious remedies J 
„erer knew, for removing a ſettled Cough ; tho? I ſhould ad- 
viſe any one who has a valuable Horſe with this infirmity, 
not to he too late, but to begin by times, for if once a Horſe 
comes to be jull ag'd, tho” the Cough may be removed for 
a ſcaſon, it will be apt to return again, and generally in- 
Gefen and becomes harder as he grows older; fo that it 
will be in vain to expect a cure, and all that can be done 
tor him muſt be in his feeding . and exerciſe. 'The remedy 
would recommend for this purpoſe, is made up into balls, 
that being the moſt convenient form, and the beſt ſuited to 
the ingredients. They will not come ſo cheap as many other 
preſcriptions of this kind, but I have found them ſo efficacious 


in removing obſtinate Coughs, and ſometimes ſo ſoon, that 


the expence has been but ſmall, compared with the good 
they have done, and therefore 1 can recommend them for 


= Horſes of value. 
An excel- 


lent reme. 
dy to pre- 
vent a | 


Horſe go 


Take Aurum Moſkicuns; 5 in "Fre powder, eight ounces; 
Myrrh and Elicampagne, in powder, of each four ounces; 
Anniſeeds and Bayberries, of each an ounce; Saffron, 
half an ounce : make into balls, with a ſufficient quan- 
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Chap. 8. Of a BROKEN WIND, 


The Aurum Moſaicum which is the bafis of this compoſi- 


| tion, is made of equal parts of Quickſilver, Tin, Sal Ar- 


moniack and Sulphur. I have uſed it in ſeveral different 


| forms of balls, and often with great ſucceſs, in obſtinate dry 


Coughs ; and though it is a mercurial preparation, yet it is 
© ſafe in its operation, that it may be continued a long time 
together, without the leaſt danger. The other ingredients 
are warm and attenuating, and give great relief in all ner- 
vous diſorders; the doſe is the uſual quantity, viz. the bigneſs 
of a pullet's egg, or of a large French walnut; one to be 
giren every morning, and to be continued for a month or ſix 
weeks, even though the Horſe ſhould ſoon leave off cough- 
ing; it would not be amiſs to give a couple of mild purges, 
before he begins to take the balls, and one or two more after 
he leaves off taking them. 0 
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anſwer in moſt caſes that are curable, viz, 


The following preſcription is alſo very efficacious, and will 


Take Gum Ammoniacum, Galbanum, and Aſſa Fetida, Another 
of each two ounces; Garlick, four ounces ; or four for the 
middle- ſized heads; Cinabar of Antimony, ſix ounces ; ſame pur- 
Saffron, half an ounce : make into a paſte for balls, poſe. 


with a ſufficient quantity of Honey. 


Let the Gum Ammoniacum be ſoftened, by pouring a 


| little vinegar upon it, and when it has ſtood ſo all night, 


pound it well firſt by itſelf, and then with the Galbanum and 
Aſſa Feetida, without ſtraining theſe Gums, only picking out 
the larger ſticks, for the ſtraining weakens them, and deſtroys 
part of their efficacy; the Garlick muſt be peeled and 
pounded with the Gums, and the Cinabar of Antimony 
muſt be rubbed in a clean mortar, till all the gliſtening diſ- 
appears, and turns into a red or crimſon coloured powder ; 
then add the Saffron, and mix altogethes with the Honey, 


and when the whole is well incorporated, give the ſame. 
quantity as of the preceding, viz. of a pullet's egg, every 


morning an hour or two before feeding time. 


Theſe are not ſo chargeable as the other, the Cinabar of 


Antimony being not above half the price of the Aurum Mo- 
ſaicum, which are both at a fixed rate; but the foreign.drugs 
are uncertain, for the Galbanum was, but a few years 
ago, ſold at forty ſhillings a pound, and has been ſince, not 
above ſo many pence, which may be eaſily enquired into 
before a medicine of this kind is made up; but aceording to 
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the rate theſe drugs are uſually ſold at, the laſt balls will noy 


much exceed the price of our common Horſe balls. 

The following will alſo be found efficacious in all gry 
Coughs, eſpecially when there happens to be a freſh cold, or 
any other concomitant diſorder, that may cauſe eroſions and 
ſoreneſs in the Lungs. „ 


Take the cleareſt ſhining Antimony, made into an impal- 
pable fine powder, eight ounces ; Garlick pounded, 
Flowers of Brimſtone, and dried Coltsfoot, of each 
four ounces ; Elicampagne, and Liquorice Powder, of 
each fix ounces ; Valerian Root in powder, two ounces; 
Saffron, ſix drams ; Spaniſh Liquorice diſſolv'd in white 
wine, one ounce : make into balls, with a ſufficient 


quantity of Oil of Olives or Linſeed Oil. 


Theſe may be given a month or ſix weeks, as the others, 
and will come as cheap as any of the common Horſe ball 
to thoſe who will take the trouble of making them for ther 
own uſe. Garlick alone, cut ſmall, two or three cloves in 
a feed, has often been found to do good ſervice, when con. 


tinued in all ſuch obſtinate Coughs. Some at the ſame 
time ſprinkle their hay and oats with chamber-lye, which b 
allo a help in theſe infirmities, which perhaps may be on. 


ing to the volatile ſalts of the urine ; and it has always been 
obſerved, that the wetting ſuch Horſes feeds, even with 


water, leſſens their inclination to drink to which many d 


them have a ſtrong propenſity. I have known abundance 
of Horſes, by the conſtant uſe of ſuch things, and with right 
and well-tim'd exerciſe, and careful feeding, recover to at 
miration, even when there has been a ſuſpicion of tlreir wind 
If theſe obſtinate Coughs wear off gradually, with the 


Coughs ule of proper means, there is hopes of a recovery, and 1 


leave a 


ſign the medicines take a right effect, and ought therefore t 
_ Horſe of a he continued for ſome time; but when the Cough leaves! 
ſudden, 
and not 
gradually, 
ir 1< apt to 
return. 


Horſe of a ſudden, perhaps for a weck or a fortnight, and 
as ſuddenly returns, notwithſtanding all proper helps have 
been given to remove it; this ſhews the caſe to be obſtinate, 
and in a great meaſure incurable, 


- 1 


Some Horſes in a dry Cough, will, now and then, after 
ſnorting, throw out of their Noſes a white well-digeſtcd 
phlegm, about as much as an egg-ſhell will hold, which b 
uſually followed with ſome drops of clear water ; and becauſe 
this always gives relief, when it is natural, and not _ 
= 


ing thickens the milk, and makes it more ſickly and clogging. 
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ſome have therefore been encouraged to inject mixtures of oil, Injections 
vinegar, and pepper, with other ſtimulating things, into the into the 
Noſe, to procure a running from thence : but I cannot ſay I Noſe for 
ever ſaw any good come from ſuch practice; and indeed moſt A Lo 
dry Coughs, that are curable, wear off inſenſibly, without Fl 28 11 
any diſcharge at all from the Noſe, more than may be com- 1 
mon at ſome times to all other Horſes. | ll. 
Many other means have been uſed to remove obſtinat W 
coughs, and to prevent their going broken-winded, which I ſhall 3 
here onit, as being of little certainty, and ſhall only mention 8 
one more, which I have known to do good ſervice, and ma if 
eaſily be procured, in all places; and that is, to boil ſome _ 

heads of gailick in new cow's milk, which, however, requires Garlick _ 
ſome few cautions, which 1 ſhall mention from experience. boiled in 
The uſuzl doſe of the garlick is large, being no leſs than ſix new milk 
whole heads, which are very different in ſize, ſome being four gong 
times larger than others; and therefore tte doſe muſt be very = 4 fag : 
uncertain. Theſe are boiled in thrae pints of milk to a quart, pee way 
which is poured off, and given early in the morning, after a OP. 
Horſe has ſtood ſeveral hours faſting. But I have known ſome 

Horſes of ſqueamiſh conſtitutions, fo deſperately ſick with the 

doſe, when the heads of garlick happen to be large, that they 

have not recovered their appetite for ſeveral days after it; and 

therefore I have adviſed thoſe who have been inclinable to uſe 

this ealy remedy, to weigh the garlick, three ounces, which is 

about ſix middle-{117ed heads, to peel it well and bruiſe it, and 

boil it only a ſhort ſpace in a quart of milk, for the long boil- 


Some Horſes are ſo delicate, that they cannot even bear it of 
that ſtrength, without very great diſorder, and to ſuch I have 
adviſed half milk half water, and ſometimes to leſſen the 
quantity of the gailick ; and I have known theſe things given 
every other day, for a week or a fortnight, remove very obſti- 
ſtinate coughs, but then they were adminiſtered in time, be- 
fore the Cough was become habitual and fixed. 7 

But where a Cough is not to be moved by the help of me- The exer- 
dicines, the beſt way to keep it moderate, and to prevent a ciſe and 
Horſe's going broken-winded, is principally to obſerve a juſt feeding 
economy in his feeding and exerciſe ; his feeds ſhould be di- Proper in 
vided and given often; a moderate quantity of hay, or any obſtinate 
other kind of diet that may not fill up the Stomach and Guts rue =_ 
too much, and excite him to drink beyond meaſure; and this ek = 
caution ſhould be obſerved, even tho? he does not carry a Belly, Wir se MM 
. 5 Carry à Beuy, Wind is 
Which is the caſe of many young Horſes, while they are grow- faulty. 
ing; his exerciſe ſhould be conſſant, and more than perhaps is 


_ Needful 
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needful for others that have not the like ſymptoms ; and as we 
ſuppoſe the Lungs and ſome others of the Viſcera to be large 
and over-grown, the following alterative ball may be given 
once a fortnight, or once in three weeks, to attenuate the Blood 
and Juices, and to make revulſion, the better to fit the Horſe 
for his exerciſe. | 


Take Succotrine Aloes fix drams ; Myrrh, Galbanum, and 
Ammoniacum, of each two drams ; Saffron, one dram; 
and Bayberries, half an ounce. Let the ingredients he 
pounded and made up into a ball, with an ounce of Syry 
of Buckthorn, and a ſpoonful of the Oil of Amber. 


_ 'Theſe may be continued for two or three months, during 
the ſpring ſeaſon, when ſuch Horſes are much ſubject to cough, 
It will work ſo gently as ſeldom to hinder a Horſe from his 
uſual exerciſe, or buſineſs, excepting the day he takes it, which 
is but one day in a fortnight or three weeks, when it will be 
proper for him to have a little warm meat and water. Theſe 
things, with conſtant exerciſe, may gradually abate the ſuper- 


fluous growth of Fleſh, whether internal or external; wil 


help to remove the redundancies that may clog the nerves, 
and hinder the regular actions of the muſcles, which is 
the mott feaſible way of all others to prevent a broken-wind; 
but for Horſes of ſmall value, where the owners are unwilling 
to be at much charge or trouble, I would only recommend 
conſtant well-timed exerciſe, or to keep them conſtant in ſome 
daily work that is not too hard or ſtraining, but moderate, by 
which alone many Horſes have been preſerved from loſing their 
wind; for we find but few Horſes go broken winded, that 
have been uſed to buſineſs or labour, from the time they were 
firſt broke; but chiefly thoſe that have been pampered and 
delicately kept, or have been under ſome other ill management. 
But I ſhall now proceed to lay down ſome methods for the 
right managing thoſe Horſes that have irretrievably loſt their 
wind, which, as I have already oblerved, generally happens 
when they are about eight, or coming cight years old ; for at 
that time, a few hours hard riding, eſpecially upon a full Bel- 
ly, will frequently bring their cale to an undoubted certainty, 
which before was perhaps only looked upon as an obſtinate 
cold; and from hence many have concluded Colds to be the 
true cauſe of that malady, or riding a Horſe beyond his wind. 
It is true, a very great Cold may, when attended with other 
ſymptoms, end in a broken- wind, and ſo may exceſſive hard 
riding at a critical time; and likewiſe, ſeveral other IO 
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ve conduct may have the ſame effect. But it ought alſo to be 


ge conſidered (what every one who has experience in this matter 

en muſt needs know) that Horſes at this age often go broken- 4 
od winded in one night's time in the ſtable, that have had no im-  - 
fo moderate exerciſe, nor been under any remarkable miſconduct WM 


in their diet or in other reſpects, but merely at a certain period, ®K 
in the manner that has been accounted for. In others the diſ- 1 


nd temper comes more gradually to its ſtate, where a foundation | jd 
n; has been laid, either from a natural defect, or from former {4 
be miſmanagement; for if it was otherwiſe, all Horſes would be 1 
up alike ſubject to it, eſpecially upon catching cold, hard riding, or 184 


riding upon a full Belly, or after a bellytul of water : but we 

daily ſee the contrary ; and we may obſerve further, that the 1 
ny very ſame Horſe that goes broken-winded at ſeven or eight C 

years old, ſhall, before that time, go through very ſevere ex- 
erciſe, and other ill treatment, without being much hurt, till 
his veſſels are filled and all his parts grown to their full extent, 
and then the leaſt irregularity of any kind, and oftentimes the 
beginning of hot weather alone, breaks a Horſe's Wind that 
has a previous diſpoſition to it, as I have frequently obſerved : 
for the Lungs of ſuch Horſes being, for the moſt part, preter- 
naturally large, and always more flatulent and flabby than in 
other Horſes, from whatever cauſe this proceeds, they grow 
ſtill more full and diſtended to their period ; the veſſels of their 
Lungs more relaxed, and conſequently more unfit for a regu- 
lar uniform motion, which hinders the free tranſmiſſion of the 
air, and weakens the Tone of the Muſcles. For not only the 
Midriff in this caſe generally becomes thin and emaciated, but 
many of the other Muſcles employed in reſpiration grow weak 
and extenuated, as any one may eaſily perceive, by carefully 
obſerving the Flanks, the Breaſt, and Belly ef a Horle, that 
has been but a ſhort time labouring under this malady ; for af- 
terwards the cafe alters, but at firſt we may obſerve, that all 
the depreſſors of the Thorax, and thoſe that act in concert or 
affinity with them, are ſomewhat convulled, and in a more 
conſtant ſtate of contraction than what is to be ſeen in a 
Horſe that has no infirmity ; and from hence one may alſo 
learn the reaſon why a broken-winded Horſe is always worſe 
the firſt year, and afterwards grows gradually better, if he 
meets with no accidents or ill treatment. For altho* this vio- 
lent labouring and ſtriving for breath, is exceeding troubleſome 
and painful to ſuch Horſes, yet their Lungs being generally 
ſound and intire, and their veſſels in no degree injured by this 
agitation, the Blood by that means becomes more attenuated, 
the air paſſes and repaſſes with a greater force and impulſe 
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than before, whereby the Veſſicles and Air-Bladders of the 
Luags become more open, thin and pliable, by which their 
what ſubſtance may leſſen both in weight and bulk; and a3 
there is by degrees a freer paſſage for the air through all parts 
of the Lyngs, ſo the Muſcles of reſpiration in ſome degree re. 
cover their proper tone, the Extenſors becoming leſs relaxed, 
and the Depreſſors leſs rigid in their contractions, and by de- 
grees act with more uniformity, and as more equal antagoniſts 
one to another. This I appprehend to be the way how we are 
to account for the amendment we obſerve in broken- winded 
Horſes, when the diſtemper is paſt its period, which in thoſe 
that are not very old, is often attended with ſuch a turn, as ren. 
ders them more uſeful than they were before. But as the d. 
ſtemper is a conſiderable time in coming to its period, fo the 
recovery is allo gradual and flow, and ſeldom or never perfect. 
Now the knowledge of theſe things will lead us into the true 
method how a Horſe ought to be treated when his wind is to- 
4 tally gone, ſo as we may help to abate the moſt preſſing ſymp- 


mity. And here it is to be remembered, that ſome loſe their 
wind gradually, others all of a ſudden ; tho? theſe alſo have al. 


gone, ſoas ways a hard Cough and the other ſymptoms previous to a 
to render Broken- Wind; ſo that the diſtemper coming more ſuddenly to 


him uſeful. its period, in one than another, may be owing to ſeveral cauſe 


and accidents which have been already hinted at, and which | 
ſhall not ſtay here to repeat, only thus far I have often obſerved, 
that thoſe kept in conſtant regular exerciſe, neither loſe their 
wind ſo ſuddenly as thoſe that have been neglected or abuſed in 
their exerciſe, nor are their paroxiſms ſo violent in the heightof 
their diſtemper. But however that be, the method of relieving 
broken-winded Horſes is generally the ſame in moſt or all ci- 
cumſtances. | 15 


common oppreſſion, as happens ſometimes upon the going of 
the wind in the firſt of the hot weather, that he can neither eat 
nor drink, nor ſwallow any thing down, by reaſon of this op- 
preſſion and want of breath, the beſt way in this caſe is to open 


ſible, and to keep the windows and air-holes (if there be any) 
open night and day; for during the paroxyſm no medicines can 
be ſafely adminiſtered, and the forcing down drinks and balls 
only endanger a Suffocation or Inflammation of the Lungs, 
either of which might eaſily prove fatal; and I am perſuaded 
many Horſes are ſpoiled by hurrying things too ſoon upon 
them, The next thing, after you have given him air, is to 
EE do 10 


When a Horſe is ſeized with a violent agitation and an un- 


all the ſtable-· doors and windows, to let in as much air as po 
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to take a mo lerate quantity of Blood. Three pints is ſuffici- 
ent at once, which may be repeated as you ſee occaſion. Vou 
vill obſerve him ſometimes try to eat, and crave after driak, 
but during the violence of the fit is able to do neither; and [ 
have known ſome Horſes continue in this miſerable condition 
ſeveral days. The only method I found to keep them from 
ſtarving was, to put a {mall feed of ſcalded bran into the man- 
get at ſupper time, and tho? he will no ways tale it while it is 
hot, yet in the cool of the night he will pick it up by little and 
little. Sometimes Horſes in this condition are not able to reach 
up to the rack, eſpecially if the rack be high ; but if a little 
ſweet hay is laid upon their litter, they will pick up that allo, 
and ſometimes part of their litter, which therefore ought al- 
ways to be freſh and clean. Water-gruel or white water may 
be given them cold for their drink, about two or three quarts at 
a time, eſpecially in the morning and cool of the evening, in 
the hot weather; for in the middle of the day, tho” their thirſt 
js often violent, they are unable to ſwallow ; and therefore as 
drinking is extremely neceſſary to dilute their Blood, they 
ſhould be indulged in it all proper times, and not be reſtrained 
from water, in ſuch a manner as many do, from a notion that 
it is burtful to them, only they ſhould never be indulged to fill 
their bellies too full, but to be ſuffered to drink in ſmall quanti- 
ties and often. And whoever follows this method will always 
find their account in it. = e 
When Horſes loſe their wind in the hot weather, there is 
ſcarce any ſtable to be found cool enough for them. And 
therefore they ſhould be walked in hand in fome ſhady place, 
in the middle of the day, when their oppreſſion is the greateſt, 
whereby they always find great relief; and as ſoon as the moſt _ 
violent ſymptoms abate, that they are fit to be mounted, they 
ſhould be carried out daily five or fix miles into the open air, 
vith all the gentleneſs imaginable, and the rider ſhould ſtop 


frequently after his firſt ſetting off, to let his horſe take breath, : 


By this means the violence of the fit will ſoon abate, and the 
Horſe will come to eat and drink what is ſufficient for him, 
and be enabled to do buſineſs with good uſage ; and by keep- 
ing him in conſtant moderate exerciſe, he will mend gradually 
till the next ſpring or ſummer, when the ſame ſymptoms uſu- 
ally ſhew themſelves, but not in ſo violent a degree, ſo as to 
render the Horſe altogether uſeleſs, as at the firſt, and may 
ether in ſome meaſure be prevented or ſhortened by a 
careful management, ſuch as not ſtiving them up too hot, 
keeping them to a low diet, and working them acccordingly, 
eſpecially to be ſparing of hay, or any other kind of food 
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Of a BROKEN WIND. Part III. 


that fills the Stomach, and cauſes a diſtention there and in the 
Guts. The wetting their bay and corn with chamber-lye, 
ſometimes with fair water, a thing now in the acquaintance of 


moſt people, is alſo a help to broken-winded Horſes, not only 


as the moiſtening of their food makes them crave leſs after wa. 
ter, but perhaps there may be ſame virtue from the volatile 
falts in the Urine, as I have already taken notice, in a dry ſet. 
tled Cough, for all volatiles are good in ſuch caſes. For the 


_ fame reaſon Garlick is of great uſe in all obſtinate Coughs, and 


broken-winded caſes, as it abounds with volatile parts, and is 


alſo healing and balſamick, and may be given five or ſix cloves 


at a time in every feed, and continued during pleaſure. All 
the things preſcribed in obſtinate dry Coughs are alſo of gre 
ſervice in a Broken-wind, and even careful feeding and mode- 
rate exerciſe has greatly relieved many broken- winded Horſes 
after all the helps from medicine have failed, tho? never fo per. 


fectly but ſome veſtiges of it always remain, as fits of cough- 


ing upon change of weather, and a diſorder in the Flanks after 
bard riding.” © 3 TT 

Indeed few broken-winded Horſes (where the cate is ſo vo- 
lent as has been deſcrib'd) are able to indure much exerciſe the 
firſt ſummer ; but I have known many that have been very li- 


_ tle oppreſſed the ſecond, and ſome ſcarce perceivable the third 


ſummer, but have by that time been able to bear all manner of 
fatigue, both in hunting, and every other buſineſs, after they 
have been ſet aſide as uſeleſs, or have been uſed only as Hacks, 
The reaſon of which unexpected alteration, I have already in 
ſome meaſure laid down: for if Horſes are aot too much 


| haraſſed in the beginning, ſo as to make infractions in ther 


Lungs, or other inward parts, to break the ſmall veſſels, and 


thereby raiſe inward Inflammations ; the Lungs, the Heart, 


the Midriff, and all the other Muſcles concerned in reſpiration, 


will in time recover their tone in ſome meaſure, and the actions 
of all thoſe parts at length grow familiar and eaſy, and eren 


any inward, preternatural growth of the Viſcera may beleſſen- 
ed, the parts that in the paroxyſms or fits, were too much 
contracted, will loſe their rigidity, and thoſe that were relaxed, 
grow more firm, and recover their ſpring, ſo as to act with 
more uniformity. . 5 

This is plainly perceivable in broken-winded Horſes. ln 
the extremity of their diſtemper they appear hollow, and 
pinch'd in their Flanks, and their Bellies. Their Thighs and 
Gaſcoins alſo look ſomewhat waſted and ſunk, but as they fe- 
cover, theſe parts begin to fill up, and in time, a broken- 


winded Horſe, with good uſage, will again let down his Bo 
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I. J Chap. 3. Of a Bxoxzx Wind. 


the his Breech grows more round, his Breaſt more full and ex- 
> Or panded, and appears tolerably eaſy in breathing, infomuch, 
e of that thoſe who are not in ſome meaſure acquainted with the 


different ſtates of Horſes, will ſcarce perceive him by his "8 
looks to be any ways defective, unleis he happens to diſcover: 9 
his infirmity by his cough, Which in ſome degree will hang x 
by bim to the laſt. 5 1 
I thall not here mention the innumerable experiments that | 
have been try'd to cure broken-winded Horſes, fuch as injecti- 1 
ons into the Noſe, drinks loaded with numbers of ingredients, 1 
ſometimes with raw eggs, oil, butter, and ſuch like, where- 
by ſeveral Horſes have been kill'd, or rendered in a great 
meaſure uſeleſs. Nor need I take notice of the method ſome 84 
have, of boring into the fide of the Streight Gut, to make 7 
a freer paſſage for the air to vent backwards, which will ap- i 
ear altogether abſurd, after the account I have already given b 
of theſe kind of maladies, ſeeing the wind and flatulency fo 
obſervable in the Bowels of a broken-winded Horſe, which 
cauſes the working of his Fundament, 1s occaſioned by the 
violent and conſtrained force of the muſcular action, which 
yet is no real part of the diſtemper, but only an effect of it, 
and always goes off gradually as the other ſymptoms abate. 
Some have a high opinion of Quickſilver for broken-wind- Quick- 
ed Horſes, and I have myſelf given it with good fucceſs to ſilver 
wheezing, thick- winded Horſes of a very ſizy Blood, that ſometimes 
have been greatly relieved with it. But in a dry Cough, or helpful to 
a Broken- Wind, it has not the ſame ſucceſs. I have indeed Wc iengs 
known ſome of theſe helped by it, where there were conco- but not to 
mitant ſymptoms of a humorous Aſthma, but eaſily relapſed broken | 
upon the diſuſe of it; ſo that it is both uncertain, and . 
obſtinate caſes, by the long continued uſe of it, ſomewhat IT 
expenſive, Neither is it altogether ſafe, as the horizontal 
polition of a Horſe may throw a greater quantity of the mer- 
cury into his Blood than is conſiſtent with the end propoſed by 
it, ſo as to produce very miſchievous effects. And I am the 
more ſatisfy'd in this from what I have ſeen ſeveral times in 
Horſes, from the repetition of mercurial . medicines in the 
Farcy, and otherleprous diſtempers. ents 
1 ſhall conclude what I have further to ſay on this ſubject, The ef- 
with ſome obſervations concerning the uſe of graſs, which fecis of 
indeed gives great relief to broken-winded Horſes while they graſs upon 
continue abroad, not only becauſe they are always in the broken- 
open free air, and ranging at pleaſure about the fields, but winded 
becauſe their diet is alſo both ſoft and cooling, and paſſes Horſes, 


more eaſily through them than hard meat, beſides that graſs 
Vo I. II. E does 
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does not ſo much excite them to drink; ſo that thoſe fre 

who have conveniencies to keep ſuch Horſes always abroad, {tr 

and only take them up when they have occaſion to uſe them, | Hed 

and after that turn them out again directly, by that means loy 

preſerve them tolerably eaſy, and they will continue under on 

this management to do good ſervice many years. But ſuch and 

as ſend Horſes to graſs merely to cure them of a Broken Wind, pre 

will find themſelves greatly diſappointed, eſpecially if they ſon 

remain abroad after the ſpring graſs ; for as ſoon as theſe are nel 

brought back to ſtand in the ſtable, they are for the moſt part 1 

ſoon blown up again, being deprived of the air and diet they ing 

had at graſs, and become generally much more oppreſſed and diff 
ſhort-breathed than before. Inſtances of that kind are fre- for 

quent, as alſo of Horſes that have been ſent to graſs to cure wo 

an obſtinate cough, and have returned from thence compleat- . pet 

ly broken-winded, eſpecially where they have been turned Fle 

into a ſucculent rich paſture, and have grown fat, and had ten 

their Bellies always full ; and the oftener fuch Horſes are as 1 

turn'd out, the worſe they always return; and therefore ner 

thole who have not the conveniency of graſs near ther tite 

Houſes, will find it more for their intereſt to keep ſuch the 

Horſes always at home, under ſome proper and right ma- ſo 
nagement, eſpecially if they are young, and otherwiſe worth a B 

the care and expence that may be neceſſary to preſerve them; Ii 

and if a cool open diet ſhould be judg'd wanting, they may Lu 

be fed a month or ſix weeks in the ſpring with green barley, mo 

tares, or any other kind of herbage fit for ſoiling, eſpecially hay 

while it is young and full of juice, for if it happens to be old a ot 

and tenacious, it will be little better than their own dirty lit- and 

ter, and more likely to help on a Broken Wind than to cute a 

It. SS | e av 
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| Of a CONSUMP TION.. * 
Horſes T H A T Horſes are ſubject to Conſumptions and waſting the! 
ſubject Diſorders, muſt be manifeſt to all who have had any wa 
to Con- tolerable acquaintance with their diſeaſes, though few have M7 
ſumptions been able to diſtinguiſh a true Conſumption from an obſtinate Owl 
and waſt- Cold, or other diſorders of the breaſt ; and therefore L ſhall take 
ing Diſ- endeavour to ſet this matter in a clearer light, than what has \ 
eaſes. hitherto been done in Books of Farriery. SN tom 
The cauſe. The cauſe of a Conſumption, is frequently from colds that Whi 
have never been thoroughly cured, but have left ſome taint of f 
upon the Lungs, or ſome other of the principal Viſcera, el- CON 


pecially of the parts contained within the Cheſt, — 115 
1 r0 


a Belly, and but little Fleſh. 


Noſe, and ſome throw out a yellowiſh curdled matter, They 


the leaſt over-exerciſe, or error in feeding, brings them to 


ſio to be ſurfeited; but theſe different appearances are uſually 


taken its origin. 


Chap. 5. Of aConsUMPTION. 


from violent inward ſtrains, in working a Horſe beyond: his 

ſtrength, or when he has a Cold upon him ; travelling a 

Horſe beyond his ſtrength ; riding long journeys without al- 

lowing ſufficient food, or proper times of bating and reſt up- 

on the road ; riding 1n the night in damp and wet weather, 

and from other ſuch like errors; and ſometimes conſumptions 

proceed from weakneſs or other faults in the conſtitution; 

ſometimes from Pleuriſies, Surfeits, or long continued ſick- 

neſs of any kind. | 
Fiery hot Horſes are the moſt ſubject to Conſumptions, be- Hot 

ing for the part naturally weak and waſhy, and of a hectick Horſes 

diſpoſition. Theſe generally move with much heat and vigor the moſt 

for a ſpurt ; but this ſoon abates, and if they happen to be liable to 

work'd at any time more than ordinary, they loſe their ap- Conſump* 

petite, they ſtale and dung often, for the moſt part loſe their ns. 

Fleſh, and look faint and jaded ; a hectick fever often at- 

tends, ſo that they feel all over hot, tho? not to ſuch a degree 

as in inflammatory and other fevers; but theſe ſymptoms ge- 

nerally wear off with two or three days reſt, and their appe- 

tite to food will alſo return, but are apt to relapſe as ſoon as 

they are put upon freſh exerciſe ; and though they are never 

ſo much indulg'd with reſt and food, they ſeldom carry 


When a Conſumption proceeds from any defect in the The ſigns 
Lungs, or principal Viſcera, their Eyes look dull, and a little of a Con- 
moiſt, their Ears and Feet are for the moſt part hot. They ſumption 
have commonly a ſharp Cough by fits, and frequently with ina Horſe. 
a groaning, and ſneeze very much; they have an uneaſineſss 
and quick motion in their Flanks ; they often gleet at the 


have but little appetite to food, eſpecially to hay, but will 
eat their corn, and are for the moſt part hot after it. Some- 
times theſe ſymptoms abate and give hopes of recovery, but 


their old paſs. Some look ſleek and ſmooth, tho? their Fleſh be 
waſting, others have rough and ſtaring Coats and appear al- 


owing to the different cauſes from whence the diſtemper has 


When a Horſe that has any of the above mentioned ſymp- The prog» 
toms retains a tolerable appetite to food, holds out a long noſticks. i 
while, without any great abatement of his ſtrength, or loſs _ 
of fleſh, it is always a good ſign ; on the contrary, when he bit 
continues loſing his fleſh and vigor, it is a ſign of decay, even 
tho* he retains a tolerable appetite ; and any ſuch Horſe will 

5 E 2 ſeldom 
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ſeldom recover. When a Horſe runs a yellowiſh gleet from 
his Noſe, or curdled matter, it always proves mortal, and 
ſhews the Lungs to be waſting, but if the matter be white, 


and well digeſted, and at times abates, with a gleet of clear 


water, it is a promiſing ſign, eſpecially if the Horſe be young ; 
but even where the beſt ſymptoms appear, Conſumptions of 


all kinds are dangerous and uncertain, and every accident or 


The cure. 


_ diſorders of the Lungs. 


error expoſes conſumptive Horſes to relapſes, becauſe the 
foundation of his decays is often owing to natural weakneſs, 

As to the cure of Conſumptions, one of the principal 
things is bleeding, which ſhould be ſmall in quantity, but of- 
ten, eſpecially in the beginning, before a Horſe loſes too 


much of his Fleſh ; this helps to abate the hectick Fever, 


which uſually attends Conſumptions, and is a relief to the 
A pint at once, or a pint and a half 


from ſome Horſes is ſufficient, which may be repeated as of- 


good ſervice, if the Horſe be young. 


ten as they appear to be more than ordinarily oppreſſed in 
breathing. All thoſe things that are proper in Colds, are 
profitable here alſo. The following Balls will likewiſe do 


Take Conſerve of Red Roſes, one ounce ; Lucatellus 
Balſam, half an ounce ; Spermacceti rub'd in a mortar, 
and Sal Prunella, of each two drams ; Syrup of Corn 
Poppies, what is ſufficient to make it into a ball, to be 
rolled in Liquorice powder, or Wheat Flour. 


Theſe Balls may be given one every morning for a week, 
and if they be found to do ſervice, may be continued during 
pleaſure, till the Horſe recovers his uſual vigor, and begins to 
gather ſtrength. A quart of the peCtoral infuſion recom- 
mended for Colds, may alſo be adminiſter'd after each 


ball made warm, diſſolving in it an ounce of Gum Arabick, 


or Gum Tragacanth; but if the Horſe ſcowers, or runs at 


bis Noſe, fo as to induce weaknels, the following infuſion may 


. | 


Take Ground Ivy and Horehound, of each an handful; 
Red Roſe Leaves, half an handful; freſh Linſeed, and 
Liquorice Root ſliced, or Juice of Liquorice, of each 
half an ounce ; Saffron, one dram ; Gum Tragacanth, 
an ounce 3; infuſe them in a quart of boiling water, let- 
ting the infuſion ſtand covered till cold. | 
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n This may be made milk-warm, and given every morning 
d after the Ball with the uſual precautions, that is, faſting two 
, hours before, and two hours after; allowing him not above 
r a quartern of ſcalded bran, for when ſcalded bran is often 
j given, and in great quantities, it hurts a Horſe by relaxing 
f too much, and is greatly injurious in all habitual weakneſſes. 
r His oats ſnould be the hardeſt and ſweeteſt that can be got, 


e and his feeds alſo ſmall, that he may not be cloy'd. His hay 
| ſhould alſo be the fineſt, and the duſt well ſhook out of it, 


al and given in ſmall portions, that he may digeſt it eaſily. But 

f- nothing contributes more to the cure of a Conſumption than Air and 

0 air and exerciſe, tho? any exceſs in the latter is dangerous; moderate 

r, and therefore a weak conſumptive Horſe, ſhould only be led, exerciſe 1 
"e or rode by a perſon of a light weight, and if ſhort-breath'd, abſolutely 
lf ſhould only be walk'd ; he ſhould be continued in the air, as necellary 3 
f- much as poſſible upon ſome dry common, or other place yay — : 
in where the air is good, which is the molt likely way to bring we ile — 
re him to his ſtomach, and conſequently to his ſtrength, and if prac - 
do he mends by this management, there may be ſome hopes of 2 1 
his recovery, provided he be young; but if he be full-aged 1 


or old, or if he continues ſtill weak and faint, runs a viſcid 


us gleet from his Noſe, has a fullneſs of the Glands under his 


Ir, Jaws, coughs much and waſtes in his Fleſh, and grows weak, 
rm with a ſtinking breath, it will not be worth while to beſtow 
be any labour or expence to fave him. 5 


[ have ſeen ſome young Horſes continue in this conſump- 
tive way for ſeven or eight months, with a great deal of care 


2 and good nurſing, and at ſome intervals, give the owners 
ing hopes of recovery, but at laſt have died waſted and rotten; 
to have ſeen others go off in a much ſhorter time, and not ſo 
m- much decay'd; and 1 have known ſome recover that have 
ch run at the Noſe for two or three years together; but then 
ck, this running has abated very much at times, the matter was 
5 at always white and well digeſted, and when that ceaſed at 
na) any time, there was generally a gleet of clear or whitiſh wa- 


ter. Theſe Horſes always retained their appetite to food, 
and did not loſe their Fleſh, but would go through their bu- 


ul; ſineſs tolerably well, with good uſage, though if they were 

and put to it a little more than ordinary, they were the worſe for 

ach it; and thoſe who have had much practice this way, may 

th, obſerve, that theſe Horſes teldom recover perfectly, till they 

let- are about ſeven or eight years old, then their Snottineſs goes 
off, and ſome of them aſter that grow hardy and uſeful. 


E 3 There 
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particularly treated of. 
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There is another kind of Snottineſs, which ſometimes 


turns to a Rot, and happens when the Strangles have never 


come to maturity, or have been opened before the Impoſt- 


hume was ripe; they generally have a profuſe running at 


both Noſtrils; and when this continues, the Horſe grows ex- 
tremely weak, loſes his Fleſh, and at laſt it affects his Lungs, 


and brings him into a Conſumption ; but this is a curable 


caſe, and when it proves otherwiſe, it is generally owing to 
neglect or ignorance; but the reader may conſult what has 
been ſaid concerning the Strangles, where this ſymptom is 

As for thoſe Horſes that are of hot fiery tempers, and 
ſeem naturally diſpoſed to hectick and conſumptive Fevers, | 
have often obſerved that few of them are of any great value; 
yet if any ſuch happens to excel in his goings, the beſt way 
to preſerve him, is to feed him often in ſmall portions, as 


has been already adviſed, not to over-work him, nor to ſut- 


fer him to carry too great a weight. The ſpring graſs is alſo 
good for ſuch Horſes, houſing them at night, while the 
weather is cold; by ſuch uſage ſome of theſe have had ther 
conſtitutions greatly mended, and become ſerviceable. 


An Atrophy is another kind of Conſumption, to which 


Horſes are ſometimes ſubject, where a Horſe has little or no 
Cough, no running at the Noſe, nor ſcarce any ſymptoms of 


a hectick Fever, eats his meat tolerably well, and yet con- 
tinually waſtes in his Fleſh, and grows at laſt very much 
| hide-bound : this is a dangerous malady, and, for the moſt 
part, proceeds from a ſurfeit or hard uſage, and ſometimes 


ends in the Farcy or Glanders: Several gentlemen have been 
at ſome pains and expence, by trying various experiments, for 
curing favourite Horſes that have been declining in this man- 
ner, though without effeft; for I have obſerved, in man) 
ſuch caſes, the Glands of the Meſentery, and other lym- 
phatick Glands, very much enlarged above their natural 
ze; and as many of the Meſenterick Glands are chiefly ſitu- 


ated among the LaQeal Veſſels, ſo when theſe are ſwoln, and 


grown hard and ſchirrous, they are apt to hinder the Chile 
and Lympha from mixing with the Blood, which deprives4 


Horſe of his proper nouriſhment ; and therefore nothing can 


produce a cure in this caſe, but what is of ſufficient efficacy 
to force through the obſtructions of the Glands ; and this 

mutt bc done ſpeedily or not at all. 
"therefore, before a Horſe is too far waſted, give him two 
drams of Calomel in any of the common horſe-balls, in the 
morning before meat or water, letting him faſt two or our 
ours 
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hours after it: his food muſt be ſealded bran and the ſweeteſt 
hay; while he is under this courſe, he muſt have no cold wa- 
ter, nor ſuffered to be wet. The day after this doſe of Ca- 
lomel let him have a mild purge, for a Horſe in this ſtate will 


not well bear thoſe that are ſtrong, and therefore I would 


adviſe the following : 


Take the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, ten drams ; freſh Jal- 
lap in Powder, and Saffron, of each a dram; grated Gin- 


ger, one dram; Salt of Tartar, half a dram; Syrup 


of Buckthorn, what is ſufficient to make it into a 
ball. 


The mercurial ball and purge may be repeated three times, 
allowing a week between eaccg. 


Take Native Cinabar, or Cinabar of Antimony, one 
pound; Gum Guiacum, the ſame quantity; make 
them into fine powder, and mix them well together; 
give the Horſe an ounce twice a day, wetting his feeds. 


This may be done in the intervals between the purges, and 


continued afterwards till he recovers and begins to gather 


ſtrength, and then air and exerciſe may perfect the cure. 1 


have known ſome ſuch Horſes cured with the ſpring graſs, 
when the diſtemper has not been of a long ſtanding. The 


ſalt marſhes are the beſt, eſpecially thoſe where the ſoil is the 


moſt open and ſoon dry; but if a Horſe has been long in this 
declining way, and the diftemper fixed and obſtinate, there is 


danger of the Glanders, by his feeding continually with his 


head downwards, ſometimes the Farcy; and if he eſcape 
theſe, he will be apt to turn dropfical upon his being taken 


up; but the reader may conſult what I have written concern- 


ing hide-bound Horſes. 
CHAP, VI. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the SToMacu. 


HAVE often obſerved, that Horſes are liable to diſtem- 
pers of the Stomach, which bear an affinity to thoſe of 


ihe human body, and proceed from the ſame cauſes, and are 


often attended with the like effects. In fevers and all inflam- 


matory diſtempers, Horſes are greatly affected in their Sto- 
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Of Want of APPETITE. 


machs, and loath all manner of food. The ſame will ha 

pen in extreme pain, whether inward or outward; the reaſon 
of which has been accounted for, from the mechaniſm of 
the Stomach, and its ſympathy with all the other parts of the 


Part III. 


Body. I ſhall therefore proceed to thoſe diſorders that are 
more peculiar to the Stomach itſelf, without the participati. 
on of any other concomitant diſtemper, which may be re- 
duced to theſe two, viz. the want of appetite and a voraciou 


| , 


Of the Want of APPETITE. 


Y the want of Appetite we do not here ſuppoſe a Horſe to 

be totally off his Stomach, as in Fevers, and in caſes of 
exceſſive pain, but only when a Horſe feeds poorly, and i 
apt to mangle his hay or leave 1t in the rack ; and this fre- 
quently happens to Horſes that have too much corn given 
them, which abates their appetite to hay, ; ſome Horſes are 
alſo nice and dainty, but will eat tolerably, when their hay 1s 
picked, and free from duſt, eſpecially when it is full of the herb 


and well got; but without ſuch qualities in the hay, will eat but 
little. There are others that will eat tolerably well, when they 
ſtand much in the ſtable, and do but little bufineſs.but loſe their 


ſtomach whenever they come to be worked a little more than 
ordinary ; and fome of theſe may be obſerved to feed little tor 
ſeveral days, after one day's hard riding. However, we are 
not to reckon any Horſe a poor feeder from the meaſure of 
his food, for we fee ſome Horſes that are ſmall eaters, and 
yet go through a great deal of fatigue and exerciſe, without 


much dimiootion of their Fleſh, or any great alterationin 


their appetite z neither are they more choice than others in 
what they eat : therefore theſe Horſes can hardly be reckon- 
and any attempt to 
make them eat better would perhaps do them more harm 
than good. 

But when a Horſe feeds poorly, and does not gather much 
Flefh ; when his dung 1s ha bitually ſoft, and of a pale co- 
our, it 15 an evident {1 gn of a relaxed conſiitution, wherein 
the weakneſs of the Stomach and Guts may have a very 
great ſhare. This habitual weakneſs may either be natural 


and hereditary, or may be cauſed by ſome previous ill ma- 
nagement, ſuch as too much ſcalded bran, or too much hot 
meat of any kind, which relaxes the tone of the Stomach and 
Guts, and in the end produces a weak digeſtion, and cor- 
have known ſome of theſe 


kind 


ſequently the loſs of appetite. 
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p- kind of Horſes of little uſe, till they have been very near full- 
on I aged, yet after this turned out good ſerviceable Horſes, and do 
of a great deal of buſineſs. The beſt method to harden and reco- The cure. 
he rer ſuch Horſes, is to give them much gentle exerciſe in the 
are open air, eſpecially in dry weather; never to load their Sto- 
ti. machs with large feeds, and keep them, as much as poſſible, 
0 a dry diet, indulging them now and then with a handful 
of beans among their oats 3 but if the caſe be ſo, that the 
Horſe grows weak, and requires the help of phyſick, I ſhould 
adviſe to begin with ſome few laxativepurges as the following ; 


Take Succotrine Aloes, ſix drachms ; Rhubarb in fine A proper 
powder, two drachms ; Saffron dryed and powdered, Purge for 
one dram ; make it into a ſtiff Ball, with a ſufficient 2 Horſe 
quantity of Syrup of Roſes, and add two drams of the that feeds 
Elixir proprietatis, prepared with the Oil of Sulphur by poorly. 
the bell. 1 | 
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This purge will work very gently, and bring the Horſe to 

a better appetite, and ſtrengthen his digeſtion. It may be re- 
peated once a week, or once in ten days; and after the ope- 

ration of each purge, 
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Take a large handful of the raſpings or ſhavings of Guia- 
cum, Pomegranate Bark, and Balauſtines bruiſed, of 
each an ounce; Gallangals, and Liquorice Root ſliced, 
of each half an ounce : let theſe be boiled in two quarts? 
of ſmith's forge-water, to three pints, and while it is 
warm, infuſe in the decoction two drams of Saffron 
and half an ounce of Diaſcordium. 
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Let this be divided into two drinks, and give one after the 
purge has done working, and the other after two days inter- 
miſſion; in cold weather the drinks ſhould be warmed before 
they are adminiſtered ; the ſame may be complied with after 
tie laſt purge, and repeated as often as may be neceſſary, 
continuing to give the Horſe conſtant exerciſe in the open free 
| ar; and this will be the likelieſt method to ſtrengthen ſuch 
Horſes as are of weak relaxed conſtitutions. 3 

But where ſuch a habit is only contracted by too much The cure 
feeding, eſpecially on ſoft ſcalded diet, which is often the vine = 
caſe of young Horſes kept up for fale ; the beſt way is to bleed on 
and purge ſuch Horſes, and at the ſame time, to rowel them * deen 
on the Belly; for this ſort of feeding eaſily expoſes Horſes owing to 
to be lax that have no natural diſpoſition to it; for when they over feed- 

77 grow ing. 
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grow ſuddenly fat by ſuch management, the ſecretions from 
the Guts becomes greaſy, which always cauſes weakneß 
and relaxation in them, and often forms a proper Nidus for 
the breeding of vermin ; all which may be eaſily remedied, 
by purging in the firſt place, and afterwards by proper exer- 


ciſe, and a clean diet. 


When the As for thoſe Horſes that are of a Hot fiery diſpoſition, and 
want of loſe their appetites with their heat and fretting, it is a caſe 
appetite that cannot eaſily be remedied, becauſe of the natural inflam- 
proceeds matory diſpoſition of their Blood ; ; the only method is to keep 
from a hot 
6 rot them to a cool diet, while they are young, and, in countr 
ery diſ- 
tion, Places, let them run abroad, eſpecially where they have ſta. 
ag is hard Þles and warm ranges, to keep them from the inclemency of 
to be the weather in winter, for theſe fort of Horſes are always 
cured, tender, being for the moſt part extreamly thin-ſkinned, and 


their Blood of a thin texture and eaſily ſet on motion; and for 
the ſame reaſon, the beſt way in the ſummer, 1s to bring them 

uß in the day-time; and only let them run abroad in the night, 
they being more hunted with the flies than any other, which 
keeps them continually upon the fret, and hinders them from 

thriving. When ſuch Horſes live till they are tull-aged, ther 
heat and fieryneſs often abates, ſo that they grow more uſeful 
but while they are young, they are more ſubject to inward 

_ abſceſſes, and impoſthumations, than Horſes of a cooler tem- 
perament ; and theſe often kill them ſuddenly, or bring them 
into lingering conſumptive maladies, which, in ſome meaſure, 
may be enen, by the method herein laid down. 


Of a Verde Appetite, nd of Foul Feeders 


A voraci- J F voracious or foul-feeding is not altogether to be account 
ous appe- [ ed a diſeaſe, yet it may be the cauſe of various maladies, 
titeina and is often the effect of ſome latent diſtemper, as vermin, 
Horſe de which have a quite different effect on ſome Horſes to what 
icribed. they have on others ; for as Horſes of a lax habit of body often 

loſe their appetites by worms, and are frequently griped and 

ſickly in their Bowels, ſo Horſes of ſtrong rigid conſtitutions, 
Foul-feed- that can bear the Irritation thoſe animals make in their in. 
ers differ teſtines, are often voracious in their appetites, and are conti 


in ſome nually craving after food. 

reſpects Foul feeders differ in ſome things from thoſe that have wi 
from thoſe racious appetites, for as theſe crave only after their comm! 
_— food, and can hardly ever be ſatisfied, thoſe on the other in 
„ VIZ. foul feeders, will leave their hay to eat their litter, al 
appetites. ſeem to ke 1 it the better when it is well ſauced with their ow 
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dung and urine 3 and therefore they may be properly ſaid to 
have a vitiated or depraved appetite. . Tho' this does not al- 
for ways proceed from a voracious appetite, yet the firſt is often 
roductive of the latter, and may probably be occaſioned by 
enlarging the capacity of the Stomach and inteſtines to ſuch 
a degree, that nothing will ſatisfy their cravings but what 
has weight and ſolidity; for the ſame kind of Horſes will eat 
mold and wet clay, or any kind of foul naſty weeds out of 


the ditches, and in the ftable will eat ſtinking muſty hay, 
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deep which the generality of Horſes will refuſe. „ 

my There are others of depraved appetites, that are neither game 
ſta- foul nor voracious feeders, ſuch as we often obſerve eat dry Horſes 
y of lome, or mud out of the walls, which perhaps denotes ſome have de- 


vitiated juices in their Stomachs ; and this alſo is frequently praved ap- 
owing to vermin or at leaſt to a bad digeſtion, tho' perhaps petites. 


for not to any imbecillity in their conſtitutions ; for tho? theſe 
hem Horſes have a longing after thoſe extrenuous things, yet 
gt, Wi their appetites at the ſame time ſeldom fail; but as this 
hich s often owing to full feeding, with the want of ſufficient ex- 
rom erciſe, ſo we often ſee them recover and quite loſe that viti- 
hel ated taſte, when they come to ride a journey or go upon any 
etul, other conſtant exerciſe. | | „ 
ward The beſt method in all theſe caſes of a vitiated or de- The Cure. 
dem. praved appetite, is to begin with purging, and to diffolve _ | 
hem chalk in their water, and atterwards to give them good ex- 
ſure, erciſe. The ſame method may be complied with to thoſe 
that feed voraciouſly. 'To theſe the following draught may 
alſo be given, to blunt their appetites. 
8 Take a large handful of the Roots of Marſhmallows, 
unt- Comin Seeds, and Fenugreek Seeds, of each an ounce; 
dies, Liquorice Roots ſliced, half an ounce ; boil in three 
min, pints of water till the Roots are ſoft and ſlimy, then pour 
what off the decoction, and diſſolve in it an ounce of Gum 
* Arabick, and add four ounces of Linſeed Oil. 
an | | 
an Let the Horſe have four hornfuls of this every morning 
„ faſting, till his appetite abates. If the Horſe be lean, which 
wh many voracious feeders are, he will gather more Fleſh under 
this management, and as his Fleſh increaſes his appetite 
en this abate. 3 3 
1M As to foul feeders, many of theſe begin with voraciouſneſs, = 
hand WY and when they come to be ſtinted, fall on eating their litter 2 
„ and to fill their Stomachs, and in time take a great liking to it; they ought 
Fe. and it is obſervable that many of the Horſes that go broken- to be ma- 


winded naged. 
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winded have this evil faculty; and therefore I ſhould adyif 
any one who has a foul feeding Horſe, to keep his tall x 
clean as poſſible, to let no wet dirty litter lie under him, ng 
to put his litter under the manger, but to beſtow it on ſome 
other Horſe, otherwiſe they will paw it out and feed upon 
it greedily ; but clean ſtraw that has not been ſoaked with 
horſe-piſs and filth, will never hurt any Horſe ; for thy 
there is no harm in the urine, yet when the ſtraw has been 
ſoaked in 1t with the dung, 1t often turns into a wad, or like 
a ſpunge in their Bowels, and cauſes great diforders. But 
when their wet litter is taken away every morning, it may 
be the means to make them leave off that ill habit. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Lower Belly. 


THE diſeaſes of the Lower Belly, often prove fatal to 
1 Horſes, there being many circumſtances attending them 
when they happen to be violent, as Fevers, Convulſions, i. 
ward Mortifications, viz. which renders them difficult to 
perſons of ſuch mean education as the farriers generally 
are. For theſe maladies being often ſituated in parts that 
give no ſenſible demonſtration of ſickneſs or diſorder, as 
the diſtempers of the Head, which are manifeſt from drowſ:- 
neſs, heavineſs, ſwelling and inflaramation of the Eyes, and 
other palpable ſigns; nor as thoſe of the Cheſt or Middle 
Venter, where the Lungs are for the moſt part affected with 
a Cough and ſhortneſs of Breath. But we find ſeveral parts 
of the Lower Belly diſeaſed, without any great ſigns of pain 
or ſickneſs, or even ſo much as loſs of appetite, fuch as hap- 
pen ſometimes in diſtempers of the Spleen, Liver and Kit- 
neys, eſpecially in diſcaſes of the Meſentery, to which nota 
few Horſes are ſubject, whereby they grow miſerably lean 
and hide-bound, ſwell in their Limbs, and ſometimes their 
Bellies, and at laſt fall into an incurable Decay; ſo that it 
is not eaſy to find out the ſeat of thoſe maladies, but by 
long experience and a competent knowledge of the animal 
economy, and the Diſcaſes peculiar to Horſes 


The maladies that have their chief ſeat in the Abdomen, 
or Lower Belly, may be properly reduced to theſe, vn 
The Cholick and Gripes of all Kinds, with a Strangury, of 
Stoppage of urine; the diſeaſes of the Kidneys, and Meſen, 


tery ; the Yellows, and Jaundice, and other diſtempers . 
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m. chap. 7. Of the Cholick and Gripes. 


dvie te Liver; Coſtiveneſs, Scouring and Diarrhea, Worms, and 
all 28 ſometimes a Diabetes. In treating of which, I ſhail proceed 
nor in the beſt method I can, to render them eaſily underſtood, 
ome po as they may be cured with more certainty than they have 
pon MY been hitherto by the practitioners in Farriery. 


= 16 
tho Of the CHoLick and GRIP ES. WM 
like Here is ſcarce any diſtemper more uſual among Horſes Crib-biters | 
But 1 than the Gripes, and ſome Horſes are more ſubject moſt ſub- * 
may to theſe dilorders than others, particularly thoſe addicted to ject to the 4 
Crib-biting, who by ſucking in the air, often fill their Sto- Gripes. M 
machs and Guts to ſuch a degree with wind and vapour, | KM 
that they ſwell prodigiouſly, and look as if they were ready [ 1 
to burſt, till ſome means are uſed to give them vent. = 


have already deſcribed the manner of Cribbing, in diſ- The figns h 
courſing of the defects of Horſes, and what I have imagined of the 1 
to be the cauſe of it; and therefore I ſhall haſten to the cure. Gripes. 


n 


al to The ſigns in Crib-biters of the Cholick being in common 1 
nem with other Cholick pains, ſuch as often lying down, and 1 
in- riſing ſuddenly with a ſpring, occaſioned by the violence of 4 
t to the pain; a Horſe in this condition rolls about and tumbles, = 
ally and often turns upon his Back. This ſymptom generally pro- '* 
that ceeds from a Strangury or Stoppage of urine, which almoſt 1 
\ i always attends this fort of Cholick, and perhaps cauſes pain 1 bi 
wi. and fulneſs, or inflammation of the Kidneys, with a diſtention nt 
and of the aſcending trunk of the Cava, by which poſture of = 
ddle lying on his Back, he may receive ſome interval of eaſe. i 
with The Stoppage of urine may alſo be increaſed from a pleni- Bi 
arts tude of dung in the ſtreight Gut; for Horſes often find n 
pain ſudden relief from raking, and the dung drawn out by the | 1 
1ap- hand ; ſo that by removing the preſſure upon the Neck of — 
Lid- the Bladder, a vent is given to the urine, which, while it bt 
ota b 5 detained, cauſes exquiſite pain, excites Convulſions and N 
lean violent ſweats, that are uſually ſucceeded with cold damps, _ 
bel which ſometimes prove dangerous. VCC | . 
t i Theſe ſigns are common in the Gripes and in all Cho- * 
t by licks, to which Horſes are any ways ſubje&. As to the diag- _ bf 
mal noſticks, they will appear ſufficiently plain in the proceſs of Ml 
| the cure, and therefore to Horſes that are given to Crib-biting, Wm 
zen, where the diſtemper proceeds chiefly from Wind and Flatu- 1 
vn. lency, attended for the moſt part with Coſtiveneſs, and al- 1 
, Or moſt always with a Strangury ; the firſt intention in this wa 
15 caſe is to empty the ſtreight Gut with a ſmall hand, being is 
; 0 firſt | 


the 
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firſt anointed with oil or hogs-lard, which ſometimes alone 


Of the Cholick and Gripes. Part Ill. 


makes way for the Wind that was pent up, to vent itſelf, where. 
by the Horſe alſo ſtales and gets eaſe. 


The uſe of Our farriers and grooms uſually ſtrike a fleam into the bars 


bleeding 


of a Horſe's Mouth when they perceive him to be griped, 


the Mouth hich I think is of uſe, at leaſt, I never knew any hurtful 


in the 


Gripes. 


accident happen from thence ; for though ſometimes Horſes 
will bleed a great deal, from the ſmall arteries diſperſed 


upon the bars of the Mouth, when they lie ſuperficial, yet 


this is eaſily remedied, and ſeldom needs any other means 
to ſtop it than dry bran, or to waſh the Horſe's Mouth ſe. 
veral times with ſharp vinegar and ſpirit of vitriol, if it prove 
more than ordinary violent. The Horſe generally champs 


and ſwallows moſt of the blood, which being in ſome degree 


Riding 


Horſes in 


repleniſhed with vital ſpirits, may therefore have virtues of 
which we may be ignorant ; at leaſt of the many inſtances [ 
have known of this kind, I never found any hurt by it, orthat 
it was any hindrance to the cure. 5% 

It is uſual in all caſes of the Gripes to ride the Horſe a 
good full trot, partly to keep him from lying down and 


the Gripes rolling, and partly to warm him thoroughly, and cauſe him 


not always to dung and ſtale. Indeed, when a Horſe is blown up with | 
Wind, with a Stoppage of dung and urine, a little ſtirring 
may no doubt be very proper. But when a Horſe in this 


ſafe. 


condition is hurried along till he ſweats violently, and con- 


tinued in that manner till he is worn out and jaded, which 


is often done, it always proves injurious, and ſometimes fa- 


tal. The exceſs of pain in the Gripes, for the moſt part 


raiſes a ſymptomatick Fever, whereby the Blood is rarified 
and greatly agitated, and the veſſels filled and dilated, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Lungs, and alſo thoſe of the Brain, which 


zs eaſily ſeen by the redneſs, inflammation and fixedneſs of 
the Eyes, and in the Lungs by the ſhortneſs of Breath; 


Inſtances 
of burſten- 


and when to this is joined the fulneſs and diſtention of 
the Belly, and a ſuppreſſion of Urine, all theſe things ren- 
der exerciſe, unleſs it be extremely moderate very dan- 
gerous, and may cauſe the ſtaggers, Pleuretick ſymptoms, 


and ſometimes Burſtenneſs. Two inſtances of which 1 


have known in old Horſes, which could proceed from no 


neſs in the other cauſe but riding them beyond their ability, by which 


Gripes. 


they fell down, and by their great weight and incapacity 
10 help themſelves, were both burſten. One had a ret 
in his Stomach ſeveral inches long, at which I was ſome- 


what ſurpriſed, and could account for it no other way than 


from tlie texture, and mechaniſm of a Horles's 8 
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one which is far thinner than any creature I know of the ſame 
Te. ze and bulk; from the great age of the Horle, whereby 
the Fibres of bis Stomach were grown rigid, dry, and criſpy, 
rs which rendered them the more fragible, and conſequently ; 
ed, the more eaſily broke aſunder. The other was allo old, i 


and had the Gut Colon, which is very thin, burſt, and part 
of his excrements diſcharged into the cavity of his Lower Bel- 
ly. Which inſtances have always been a ſufficient caution Cautions 
to me not to ſuffer Horſes in the Gripes to be haraſſed to prevent 
beyond their ability ; and which is a common method, to be dangerous 
dragged about till they are jaded. And as this is a matter accidents, 
of ſome conſequence, whereby Horſes are often brought ſud- worm 
denly to their end, I ſhall therefore lay down the method I wants hangs 
have always found the moſt ſucceſsful to prevent ſuch acci- > a 
dents. „ 
When a Horſe is ſeized with the Gripes, the firſt intention The pro- 
is generally to -prick him in the Mouth with a fleam or pereſt me- 
hom, as above mentioned. Afterwards let the ftreight Gut thod to 
be examined, and if he happens to have any quantity of Tf = 
dung lodged in it, let him be raked and emptied ; let the tt m 
ſtate of the Horſe be alſo enquired into, and if the Gripes ne i: 
proceed from Crib-biting, the following ball will ſeldom fail of 
giving him relief. . | 


- — — 129. 
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Take Straſburg or common Turpentine, and Juniper Ber- 
ries, pounded, of each half an ounce ; Sal Prunellz, 
an ounce ; Spermacceti, two drams ; Chemical Oil of 
Juniper, one dram ; Salt of Tartar or Salt of Worm- 
wood, two drams ; make into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Syrup of Marſh-mallows, to be given im- 
mediately, _ | . 

If the Horſe does not break wind backwards, and ſtale 
plentifully, he will not be eaſy, and therefore another ball may 
be repeated about two hours after the firſt ; and if he roll and 
tumble, and appears to be full of pain, add to it a ſcruple of 
ſalt of amber, and repeat it again in about two hours more, and 
the Horſe will void both dung and urine; and by that means 
get clear of his diſorder. 

This is preferable to the common method of adminiſtring The com 
Oil of Turpentine, or Geneva and Pepper, Beef Brine, and mon me- 
ſuch other things commonly uſed in the Gripes, which often thods often 

eat and inflame the Blood, excite feveriſh- ſymptoms, hurtful. 
and cauſe too great a force and irritation on the Neck of the 


Bladder, 
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Bladder, which frequently proves hurtful ; whereas the me. 
thod I have here recommended, ſeldom or never fail; 
Theſe balls may either be thruſt down whole, or where 
there is difficulty in adminiſtring balls, may be diffolved in 


a pint of warm ale, and given as a drench; they warm an | 


comfort the Stomach and Bowels, and at the ſame time relax 

and cool the Urinary Paſſages; which is a very great benefit 

in all ſuch caſes, wherein they are ſo very efficacious, that 
very often one doſe makes a perfect cure. 

The proper diet for Horſes in the Gripes is ſcalded bran, 
Land warm gruel, with the beſt hay that can be pick'd, after 
the pain is removed, for till then they will neither eat nor 

drink. I never chuſe to have them rid. during the fit, 
more than a gentle trot or walk, but to have a place wel 
litter'd with freſh ſtraw, where there is ſufficient room for 
them to roll and tumble; there ought alſo to be one or two 

' perſons conſtantly to look after them while they are in pain, 

to prevent their hurting themſelves, which they are apt to 


| "The ſigns do, unleſs they are carefully attended. The firſt ſign of a 


of recove- Horſe's recovery, is when he lies quiet, without ſtarting or 

TY. tumbling, gathers up his Legs, and ceaſes to laſh out, eſpe- 
cially if he continues an hour in that quiet poſture, we may 
conclude all the danger 1s over. 1 


| When the This method is ſufficient in all common caſes, where 


Gripes are Horſes are affected with the Cholick and Strangury. But 


| complica- the Gripes are often attended with ſymptoms that are ob- 


| tion, how 


ted with ſtinate, as Inflammation of the Guts, and other internal parts, 
22 which not being rightly underſtood, frequently prove fatal, 
mamma and even the moſt ſimple Cholick may, by ill management, 
to be di. acquire ſuch complications as may be dangerous. Many 
ftinguiſh- diſorders are alſo ſometimes taken for the Gripes, which are 


ed. owing to other cauſes, as Inflammations in the Lungs, Inflap- 


mations of the Liver and Kidneys, or other parts within the 
Abdomen. When in the Liver, the Eyes and Mouth always 
look yellow, or of an orange colour, and Horſes will ſome- 
times in this caſe, be inclined to the Staggers ; when in 
the Lungs, they will become all of a ſudden ſhort-breath'd, 
and at firſt diſcover many ſymptoms of the Gripes ; how 
| ever, in this caſe a Horſe ſeldom lies down, but often 
_ gathers himſelf together, and makes motions as if he 
would, and when he chances at any time to lie down, he 
never lavs his head nor turns himſelf upon his Back to roll 
and tumble, but breathes exceſſively ſhort, and riſes ſudden- 
ly, not being able to indure the preſſure and ſtricture upon h 


Lungs V/hen the inflammation happens either in the 


Lungs, 
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Lungs, or in. the Liver, the Horſe turns his Face round, 
and looks wiſhfully to the affected fide, as in a violent Cho- 
lick, but then he both dungs and ſtales without any difficul- 
ty, and never offers to break wind, as grip'd Horſes always 
do; in which. caſes bleeding plentifully is of great uſe, with 
cooling and balſamick medicines, -as in pleuretick diforders. 
If the Horſe looks yellow, ſo as to give ſuſpicion of an in- 
fam'd Liver, he muſt be treated as in the Yellows. FP 

But a genuine Cholick proceeds chiefly from a diſtempe- Dry and 
rature of the Guts, and is always dangercus when theſe are humid, or 
inflam'd. That fort which begins with a ſquirting, and moiſt Choe 


| ſome appearances of loofeneſs, is much more dangerous icks. 


than that which is cauſed by coſtiveneſs, which may be 
eaſily remedy'd if taken in time, with emollient glyſters and 
other opening medicines; but the other for the moſt part 
takes its origin from the ſmall Guts, which inflames the Co- 
lon and Meſentery, and often ends in mortification. In this 
caſe, a Horſe generally throws out a little looſe dung, with a ſometimes 
hot ſcalding water, attended with violent Gripings, and of- ends in 
ten with a burning Fever. It a Diarrhœa, or continued purg- Mortifca- 
ing follows upon this, it is uſually called the moiſt Gripes, tion of the 
and the Horſe for the moſt part does well, becauſe, then Guts, &c. 
nature caſts off what is offenſive to her; but if the purging 
de but little, and the water that, iſſues from the Fundament 
appears of a blackiſh or reddiſh colour, and of a fœtid 
ſmell, it is a ſign of mortification. I have known Horſes 


ol tines relieved in this caſe, with the following cheap 


The latter 


Take Diapente, an ounce; Diaſcordium, half an ounce; The cure 
Myrrh in powder, two drams, made into a ball; with of an in- 
two drams of unrectify'd Oil of Amber, roll'd in Li- Veterate 
quorice Powder. TB, _ holicks : 

Let this be given as foon as poſſible, and repeated about Purging - 
four hours afterwards. If the Horſe recovers, it will be after Cho- 
Foper to give hun two or three mild purges to prevent re- licks uſe- 
aples. EY „„ | ; | : 5 I 
2 a Horſe of value the following method may be fol- 

n . 1 5 


Take Rhubarb in Powder, half an ounce; Diapente, an 

ounce ; Salt of Tartar, two drams; grated Ginger, and 

Oil of Juniper, of each one dram,, make it into a ball, 

with a ſufficient quantity of Oil of Amber. 
3 


. II. Let 


5 2 
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Let this be repeated once in two days, and every morning 
and night three or four hornfuls of the following decoQion 
may be adminiſter'd. | a 


Take Jeſuits Bark in groſs Powder, three ounces, boil it 
in water wherein hot iron has been quenched, or in 
clear forge water, from half a gallon to a quart, adding 
to it a pint of red wine. | 155 


When the firſt decoction has been all uſed, the Bark may 
be boiled a ſecond time, to draw out the remaining part of 
its virtue, and given as before; and if the Horſe continues 
in pain, and ſtill throws out a ſcalding fœtid water, a quart 
of the ſame decoction may be made uſe of for a glyſter, di- 
ſolving in it two ounces of Turpentine, with the Yolk 
of two new-laid Eggs, adding a pint of Red Wine, and 
an ounce of Diaſcordium diſſolv'd in the warm decoQtion, 
This method will often ſucceed, when the Guts are diveſted 
of their Mucus, and excoriated ; and where a mortification 
is threatned, half an ounce of Mel Agyptiacum, and two 
ounces of Tincture of Myrrh may be added. This indeed! 
have never yet made trial of, but am pretty much perſwaded 
may be of uſe, to cleanſe away the foulneſs that attends eto- 

ſions in the Bowels „ N 
Thus much I judged neceſſary concerning thoſe Fretting 
in the ſmall Guts, or in the Gut Colon, or Blind Gut, 
which ſometimes end in Gangrenes, and Mortifications, and 
may poſſibly proceed from punctures of thorns, or othe! 
things taken in with the food of Horſes ; they almoſt alway: 
come ſuddenly, but when ſuch Ulcerations are the effect o 
a bad conſtitution, or long continued ſickneſs, there is ſeldom 

any hopes of a recovery. „ Es 

The dry FT ſhall now proceed to thoſe Cholicks that ariſe from 
Gripes in Coſtiveneſs, or from drinking cold water when Horſes at 
what man- hot, both which cauſe ſudden frettings in the Guts, which 
ner to be ſometimes prove dangerous. In the firit of theſe caſes, . 
managed. when the Gripes proceed from Coſtiveneſs, which may be 
known by his frequent, and often fruitleſs motions to dung, 
its blackneſs and hardneſs, the frequent and quick motion 
of his Tail, the high colour of his Urine, fulneſs, dulneh, 
liſtleſſneſs, and other ſigns. This being plain and apparent, 
may be eaſily remedied by emollient glyſters, and mild pu" 
gatives, as has been already mentioned. But as coſtivenel 
when obſtinate, and of long continuance, ſometimes alſo pio, 


duces ſymptoms of the Staggers, ſuch complications wo 
5 8 alw 


Cha 


alway) 


1 Ml Chap. 7. Of the Cholick and Gripes. 'S 


ng always be attended to, for which the reader may conſult what 
on is ſaid under that head; where the cure of Coſtiveneſs is fully 


treated of, and the proper means to be followed after that 
ſymptom is removed, 


it The Gripes that ariſe upon drinking cold water when a 
in Horſe is hot, ſeldom needs any other remedy than one or 
ne two warm cordial balls, made ſomewhat diuretick, and keep - 


ing the Horſe in conſtant motion for ſome time after they 
are given. One of the propereſt medicines for the purpoſe 


ay is this: 
163 Take the ſeeds of Anniſe, Cumin, and Fennel, of each half 
art an ounce ; Caſtor, and Camphor, of each one dram ; 
Ii Pellitory of Spain, and Saffron, of each half a dram, 
lks make into a ball with Syrup of Marſh-mallows, adding 
ind forty or fifty drops of Oil of Juniper, or Oil of Anni- 
on. ſeeds. „ | . 
Rs. 9 N 
10n But if other ſymptoms ſhould ariſe beſides Gripes, which 
wo are ſometimes cauſed by ill management, ſuch as heat, pant- 
d! ing, dry neſs of the Mouth, and the ſeveral attendants of a 
Jed fever, then recourſe muſt be had to plentiful bleeding and 
o- other evacuations, with pectorals and balſamicks, ſuch as have 
| been directed already in Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies. 
ngs In Horſes that die with Gripes, there is ſeldom any thing to Remarks 
jut, be ſeen beſides Inflammation and Mortifi cation in the Guts, on Horſes 
and or a tendency to Mortification ; the Stomach, and the firſt that have 
her of the ſmall Guts; are generally free from taint, and died of the 
aj! when the Lungs, or other principal Viſcera happen to be in- Cholick., 
Fol flamed, the Inflammation is but ſmall, being only the conſe- 
Jom quence of the fever, cauſed by the pain. But the ſmall Gut, 
that anſwers to the [leon in men, is often black and eriſped 
rom with the extreme heat, eſpecially when the ſeat of the diſ- 
are temper happens to be in that Gut, and when it is ſo, the 
hich Colon is, for the moſt part alſo affected, and full of red and 
II. lvid ſpots. In ſome, the ſeat or origin of the diſtemper 
y be ſcems to be in the Colon, eſpecially towards the lower end, 
ing; and ſometimes the Valves or Purſes of the Colon will be diſ- 
ons placed and intangled, which the farriers and collar-makers, 
neßß who open dead Horſes, improperly call a twiſting of the Guts. 
ent, once ſaw a fine Horſe opened, that died with the Gripes, 
pur- When to the farrier's great ſurprize, no defe& could be found, 
neh; to cauſe his death; ſo that 1 deſired a more particular exami- 
Po nation to be made, and in turning over the Purſes of the Co- 
0 


lon, I diſcovered ſome black and livid ſpots upon the lower 
wajs 2 | part 
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part.of it ; and the blind Gut, which lies next the Colon, was 


hid by the other Guts, extremely black and thickened, and T 

its inſide, with part of the Streight Gut that leads to the Fun- ten ſ 

dament, extremely rotten and mortified. | the c 

Theſe obſervations ſhew why ſuch dittempers prove ſo ſud. ſharj 

denly mortal, from whatever cauſe they proceed, whether and c 

from puncture of prickly herbs in their food, or from in- dren 

ward tumors, ariſing from a vitiated depraved Blood, which inch 

may lie hid a long time without any ſigns of diſorder, till Jarge 

they become inflamed. From hence alſo, we may diſcover and 

the reaſon of that heat and burning we obſerve in the Fun- ſeldo 

dament, with the iſſuing of blackiſh fœtid matter, which are C 

ſometimes” comes from thence along with the dung, and is I 

generally the forerunner of death. man 

. ſome 

Of WORMS. K 

„„ the 1 

COME authors, eſpecially the Italianc, who have taken unea 

their deſcriptions of diſeaſes chiefly from the writings of A 
phyſicians, mention ſeveral kinds of vermin in the Bodies of conf 

l _ Horſes, ſuch as are ſaid to be in the human body; but, othe 
E Horſe; by the ſtricteſt enquiry J could make, I never found more the « 
x ſubject to than three ſorts, viz. Bots, which many young Horſes are juice 
© three ſorts ſ bject to in the ſpring ; thoſe that reſemble earth- worms, and uſua 
of Worms, which by phyſicians are called, Teretri or Rotundi ; thoſe crud 
1 that are about the ſize of the largeſt ſewing- needles, with flat Bow 
heads. And whatever variety is obſervable in all theſe kinds, form 

| conſiſts chiefly in the difference of the ſize and colour, eggs 
| The Bots Which are only things accidental: for the Bots that breed thei 
S deſcribed, in the Stomachs of Horſes, and are ſometimes the cauſe of man 
| Convulſions, appear to be of the ſame kind with thoſe in and 
the Streight Gut, being only ſomewhat larger, and of a more be p 

reddith colour, which ſeems only owing to this, that they impe 

are filled with a more florid Blood from the Horſe's Sto. to ce 

mach, being the ſame in ſhape and figure, both having little may 

ſharp prickly feet along the ſides of their Bellies, like the feet ma) 

of hog lice, which by their ſharpneſs, like the points of the anin 

fineſt needles, ſeem to be of uſe to faſten them to the part are | 

where they breed, and draw their nouriſhment, and to pre- 4 

vent their being looſened from their adheſions before they thei 

come to their maturity; for when they are ſqueezed and emp- TOY 

tied, both appear the ſame, being no other than a very large ſick 

maggot, made of circular rings, as all other maggots gene- = 


rally are, 


The to 1 
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The Earth-worms are of the ſame kind with thoſe we of- The Ter- 
ten ſee come from Children that are grofs feeders, reſembling iter, or 
the common Earth- worms in many reſpects, only that they are Earth- 
ſharper at both ends, are more callous towards the middle, Worms. 

and do not ſo eaſily contract or dilate themſelves. In chil- 
den, and in grown perſons too, they ſeldom exceed fix 

inches in length; but I have ſeen them come from Horſes, 
larger than a man's finger, and about eighteen inches long, 
and ſome of them that I have ſlit open, tull of eggs ; theſe 
ſeldom hurt Horſes, but hinder them from thriving, till they 
are diſlodged. | | | 

The ſmall Worms like needles reſemble thoſe in the hu- The Aſea- 
man body, called Aſcarides; ſome of them are white and is, or 
ſome of an azure colour, with flattiſh heads. "Theſe are ve- Needle- 

ry troubleſome and hard to be rooted out, and expoſe Horſes woims. 
the moſt of all others to frequent Gripes, and other fretting 
uneaſy diforders in their Guts. 5 
As to the cauſe of Worms in Horſes, it is probable, ſome The cauſ 
conſtitutions may be more inclinable to breed Worms than of Wer 
others, from a groſs habit of body; fometimes they are in Horſes 
the effect of ſickneſs, eſpecially old Surfeits, whereby the Een 
juices being contaminated, eaſily putrify, But the moſt 
uſual cauſe of Worms is foul or high feeding, which breeds 
crudities and ſlimy indigeſted matter in the Stomach and 
Bowels (eſpecially Horſes that have been pampered for ſale) 
forming a proper Nidus to bring the eggs to maturity. Theſe 
eggs are ſuppoſed to be conveyed into their Stomachs with 
their food; and if it be true, what ſome authors affirm, that 
many ſickneſſes are owing to animalcula floating in the air, 
and that the eggs of theſe animalcula, being too minute to 
be perceived by the naked eye, may inſinuate themſelves 
imperceptibly into the minuteſt canals, in ſuch a manner, as 
to corrupt the whole maſs of Blood; how much more eaſily 
may we conceive in what manner the eggs of a larger ſpecies 
may be conveyed into the principal and chief canals of the 
animal body with the food, and produce thoſe diſorders we 
are here deſcribing. _ 5 „ 8 1 

The ſigns of Worms in Horſes are various, according to The figns. 

their different kinds. The Bots, that many Horſes are 
iroubled with in the beginning of ſummer, are always ſeen 
ſticking to the Streight Gut, and are often thruſt out with 
the dung, along with a yellowiſh coloured matter, like melt- 
ed ſulphur ; they are no ways dangerous there, but are apt 
to make a Horſe reſtleſs and une aſy, and rub his breech a- 
$ainft the poſts. The ſeaſon of their coming is uſually in the 

7 „ 7 months 
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Months of or three weeks. Thoſe that take their lodgments in the 
May and Stomach, are extreme dangerous in cauſing Convulſions, 
0 __ and are ſeldom diſcovered by any previous ſigns before they 

1 3 come to life, when they bring a Horſe into violent agonies; 

— but the reader may have recourſe to what has been already 
| Horses. ſaid of that kind of Convulſions which proceed from vermin, 
&c. The Earth- worms, for ſo I chuſe to call them, becauſe 


they reſemble that ſort moſt, give little diſturbance to 2 


Horſe, and would hardly be diſcovered, unleſs they were 


ſeen now and then to come away with the Dung. Fre- 
quently Horſes void one or two, and no more; and ſometimes 
| Horſes will void pretty large quantities of the young brood, 
not much larger than the A/carides, only of a red colour, 
and not white, as the Aſcarides generally are; they are moſt 
uſual in autumn, or the beginning of winter, though a Horſe 
ſhall now and then void one or two of theſe at other times of 
the year. But the Aſcarides, or ſmall Worms, are very 
troubleſome to Horſes, and breed at all times of the year, and 
| often when one breed is deſtroyed another ſucceeds. Theſe 
W The ſigns are not mortal; but when a Hof ſe is peſtered with this fort of 
of the vermin, though he will go through his buſineſs tolerably well, 
W ſmall and ſometimes feed heartily, yet he always looks lean and 
Worms, jaded ; his hair ſtares as if he was ſurfeited, and nothing he 
| or Aſca- eats makes him thrive ; he often ſtrikes his Hind-feet againſt 
rides. bis Belly, which ſhews where his grievance lies, and it 
ſometimes griped, but without the violent ſymptoms that at- 

tend a Cholick or Strangury, for he never rolls or tumbles, 

but only ſhews uneaſineſs, and generally lays himſelf down 

quietly on his Belly for a little while, and then gets up and 


falls a-ſeecing but the ſureſt ſignis, when they void them 


with their dung. | 
The cure Now as to the cure. If a Horſe is troubled with Bots, he 
of Bots in may be relieved without much expence or trouble, only by 
the giving him a ſpoonful of Savin, cut very ſmall, once or twice 
Streight every day, in oats or bran moiſtened, and if three or four 
Gut, cloves of chopped Garlick be mixed with the Savin, it will 
do better, for Garlick is alſo a great deterſive, attenuates vi- 
cid matter, and keeps the Body open, which is of great ſer- 
vice in all theſe complaints. And moreover, Horſes that are 
txoubled with Bots, ought afterwards to be purged with alo- 
_ etick purges, before the weather grows too hot; and if they 
be kept to a clean diet after their purges, it will be a great 


chance if ever they are troubled with them any more. 85 


Part III. 
© | Bots com- months of "oy and June, after which they are ſeldom to be 
ou in the ſeen, and rarely continue in any one Horſe above a fortnight 
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expectation. 
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the Bots generally happen about the grafs ſeaſon, I have 
obſerved theſe Horſes that are turned to graſs often get rid of 
them there, by the firſt fortnight's purging ; and therefore 
thoſe that have the conveniency of a good paſture for their 


| Horſes, need not be very ſollicitous about giving them medi- 
eines. . 


The Earth- worms, which the writers in phyſic call Te- 
retes or Rotundi, are beſt conquered by aloetick purges, for 
they often come away in purging, when, till then, it has not 
deen known that the Horſe was troubled with them; and it 
has been obſerved, after theſe have been voided, the Horſe 
has throve better, grown much more lively, more active, 
and more attentive to his buſineſs. There can ſcarce be a 
better purge to deſtroy vermin than the following, and who- 
ever makes trial of it, will for the moſt part find it anſwer his 


Take of fine Succotrine Aloes, ten drams ; freſh Jallap, A proper 
in powder, one dram ; Areſtrochia Longa or Rotunda, purge to 
viz. the long or round Birthwort, and of the cleareſt deſtroy 
Myrrh, both in fine powder, of each two drams ; vermin. 


make it into a ſtiff paſte, with a ſufficient quantity of 
Syrup of Buckthorn, if the Horfe be ſtrong and a 
good feeder ; if not, with Syrup of Roſes, and add to 
it rectified Oil of Amber and Oil of Savin, of each one 
dram. Roll it into a ball with Liquorice Powder or 
Flour. . | = 


| Some prefer the Barbadoes Aloes for Worms, thinking it 
the more efficacious becauſe of its rank ſmell. Its operation 
is very rough, and may be given to hackneys and other 


| Horſes of ſmall value; but I never found it more efficacious 


tor deſtroying Worms than the Succotrine, at the ſame time 


that it expoſes a Horſe more to Gripes and other dangerous 


diſorders, unleſs it be worked thoroughly off. The follow- 
ng is a cheap purge of this kind, and well corrected, vizs 


Take Barbados or Plantation Aloes, one ounce + Salt of 
| Tartar, two drams ; freſh Ginger grated, a dram and 
a half; Oil of Amber, a middling ſpoonful. 


Moſt of our common practitioners do nothing more than to 
work an ounce of coarſe Aloes into a ball before a warm 
fire, and when they have dipped it in Oil, give it without any 
other preparation. But I have . known ſome of our farriers 


| i | hall 
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5 boil a pound of coarſe Aloes in water, then ſtrain it through 
a piece of canvas, and ſo evaporate it over the fire, throwing 
away the coarſe part or reſidue that remains in the bag, and 
- make their purges out .of that which they think they have 
- purified and refined. But this ſort of Aloes neither works ſo 
Kindly or efficaciouſly as the other; however, it may be pu- 
rified or corrected, and therefore ſhould never chuſe to give 

it to a Horſe that 1 ſet a value upon. . 55 
The Aſcarides or ſmall Worms ſometimes come away in 
great numbers with a purge, and ſome Horſes get clear of 
them with purges only; but this does not often happen, for 
the Horſes that breed Aſcarides above all others are ſubject 
to ſlime and wormy matter: the Aſcarides in the human body 
are thought to be ingendered in the Streight Gut near the 
Fundament, but in Horſes I never perceived any other than 
The Aſca· Bots adhere to that Gut. But theſe Worms in them ſeem to 
rides. or have their lodgment about the beginning of the ſmall Gutz, 
imall near the Stomach, among the concocted aliment. or chyle, 
worms, both from their colour and the ſymptoms of the Gripes, and 
how they ſudden fits of ſickneſs theſe Horſes are often ſeized with, which 
afecta ſometimes makes them abruptly leave off their food, for 2 
ene, e minutes, and fall greedily to it again, as ſoon as the ſick 
fit is over. The Bots in a Horſe's Fundament are often ſeen 
ſticking near the Sphindler Ani, and are continually dropping 
off with the dung, or may be pulled away with the fingers, 
and while they are there make a continual titulation or itching 
near the Sphinfter Ani, which may be eaſily perceived. by all 
the geſtures and motions of the Horſe; but the others are 
ſeldom ſeen, but when a Horſ has had a purge given him, or 
when he falls into a natural purging, which thoſe Horſes are 
often ſubject to, and then they come away in very great num- 
bers, with much ſlime and naſtineſs. The .vermin in the 
Streight Gut ſeldom alters a Horſe's looks, but theſe not only 
make a Horſe grow lean and look ſurfeited, but in opening his 
Mouth, one may perceive a more than ordinary languid 
whiteneſs, and a ſickly ſmell, from-the want of thoſe due ſup- 
plies of blood and nouriſhment, which gives a li-elineſs to the 
colour that is always perceivable in the Mouths of ſound vigo- 
10us Horſes; ſo that whatever be the primary cauſe, on 
Worms ſeem in a great meaſure to proceed from a vitiated ap- 
petite and a weak digeſtion, which renders them the more dil 
-ficult to be removed; for which purpoſe recourſe muſt be firlt 


to ſtrengthen the tomach, promote digeſtion, and give a bet- 
ter tatie d the: Solide. f 
Z ; Therefore 


had to mercurials, and after theſe, ſuch things as are proper 
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Therefore to a Horſe that is ſubjeR to theſe ſmall white'or 


* 


aure- coloured Worms, the following method may be obſer. 


ved. 


before and four hours after. | 


The next morning adminiſter one of the purges above de- 


de worked off in the ſtable with warm water, which is much of 


the ſafeſt way when mercurials are given. The Calomel ball 
and the purge may be repeated in ſix or eight days; and again 
in ſix or eight days more. Or the following mercurial purge 
may be given, which will be leſs troubleſome and no leſs effi- 


cacious. 


- 


half an ounce. Rub the Quickſilver with the Turpen- 
tine in a mortar till no gliſtning appears; then add an 


Take of Calomel that has been often ſublimed and well The cure 
prepared, two drams z Diapente, half an ounce ; make of the 4/- 
it into a ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Conſerve of carides 
Wormwood, or of Rue, and give it in the morning, and all 


. 4 | . n other 
letting the Horſe be kept from meat and water four hours Kinds of 


Worms 

and wor- 
; my mat- 
ſcribed, taking great care to keep the horſe from wet, or from ter in the 
any thing that may expoſe him to catch cold. His purge may Bowels 


Take Crude Quickſilver, two drams ; Venice Turpentine, 


ounce of Succotrine Aloes, in powder, and a dram of 


grated Ginger ; make it up into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Syrup of Buckthorn, and about thirty or 
forty drops of the Chemical Oil of Savin. | 


Let one of theſe mercurial purges be given as the foregoing, 


va. one in fix or eight days, with all the ſame precautions. 
It will work mildly, and with little or no griping or ſick- 


neſs, 


Another mercurial purge proper to deſtroy Worms and wor- 


my matter. 5 


Take Diagridium, Ceruſe of Antimony, and Calomel, of 
each two drams; Succotrine Aloes, ſix drams; grated 
Ginger, one dram; make it into a ball, with a ſufficient 
mn of Syrup of Rofes, and thirty or forty drops of 

il of Savin, Oil of Cloves, or Oil of Anniſeeds. To 


be given as the other. 


| When a Horſe has gone through a courſe of theſe mercurial 
Purges, let the following drink be given two or three times & 


week, 
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| week, which may be continued as long as needful, viz. il 


the Horſe begins to thrive and look healthful, 


Powder of 
Tin great- 
ly recom- 
mended 

for de- it A, 
froying part of it is turned to a greyiſh powder. Then melting dom 
of Worms, the remaining part, and rolling it again, continuing this ope 
The man- ration till all that can be reduced to powder is obtained fron 

ner of re- it. This may be given to half an ounce or fix drams. 
ducing it 
_ pow- deſtroying Worms, Sulphur is alſo 'good in all ſuch caſe; 

- der. 
Antimo- 
nial and 
other mi- 
neral pre- 
rations 
ler for 
the ſame 


purpoie. 


Take Rue, Camomile F lowers, and Hore- hound, of eic 


a handful ; Gallangals, bruiſed in a mortar, three dram 


Liquorice Root, fliced, two drams. Boil it in a quarty 

three pints of Forge-water five or fix minutes, in a 0. 
vered veſſel, and keep it covered till cold, then ſtraine 
through a piece of coarſe canvas, and give it in the moi. 
ing upon an empty Stomach. 


Some have a great opinion of powder of Tin as an infallib 
cure for Worms. But it is very troubleſome to make, a 
perhaps not ſo infallible as ſome have imagined. This i; pr. 
pared by melting down any quantity of Tin in a crucibl, 


pouring it hot into a wooden bowl, and rolling it round ti 


| Moſt of the preparations of Antimony are efficaciousfr 


and even crude Antimony in fine powder, given with equi 
parts of Sulphur often ſucceeds, viz. an eunce in the mort 
ing and another at night; Liver of Antimony, Crocus Il. 
tallorum, or Stibium, has alſo the ſame effect. The Athips 
Mineral, or the Mercurius Alkaliſatus, viz. two drams of ht 
latter, or half an ounce of the former, made into a ball, wit 
Conſerve of Roſes, or incorporated with a ſufficient quantly 
of any cordial ball, and given twice or three times a week 
for a fortnight, are of great efficacy. Powders made of C. 
nabar or Cinabar of Antimony, with Gum Guiacum, U 
the Farcy and obſtinate Surfeits, will effectually deſiro) 
Worms, after purging and other neceſſary evacuations, and 

no hindrance to a Horſe's buſineſs. But if a Horſe be of! 
weakly conſtitution, and a bad feeder, I would above 


things recommend the laſt mentioned bitter draught to be all 


complied with, which will promote a good appetite and help 
digeſtion ; and to this may be added an ounce of Guiacn 
which, by ſweetning the Blood, may help to remove * 
original cauſe from whence the moſt dangerous and trouble 
ſome kind of vermia are produced; for when Worms a 


wormy matter is bred by high feeding, want of air and due 


exerciſe, or fiom unwholeſome food, they may be fel 
moved by a contrary regimen, without medicines, at le 


with the help of a very few things; ſometimes with mo " 
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aflick, Savin, Tanſy, and other ſimples. But when Worms 

re the produce of natural weakneſs, or owe their produQi- 

on to any fault in the conſtitution, that contaminates the 

Blood and diſpoſes the Juices to putrefaction, the cure will 

then be difficult and tedious, and may require an alteration or 

change of the whole habit of the body before that can be ef- 

ſected. | | 
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— Of a Lax and Scouring, and of a Diarrhœa. 


LL Fluxes of the Belly in Horſes, are generally in- 
-luded under the names of a Lax and Scouring. When 
2 Horſe falls a purging, and continues but a ſhort ſpace in 
h or when he is more than ordinarily open, and dungs like a 
cow, it is called a Lax; and when the purging continues, 
though it amounts to what we call a Diarrhea in men, he is 
only ſaid to ſcour. As for a Dyſentery, viz. when Blood, or 
when Blood and Slime come away with the excrements, it is 
a ſymptom that ſeldom happens but when a Horſe has been 
wounded in the Guts, or has received ſome uncommon treat- 
ment, and not the meer effect of a Diarrhea, That 


fallibl 
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nd til 
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Us for 


ſes; | ; | 
pas Horſes are not ſubje& to Dyſenteries, perhaps may be owing 
nort- n a great meaſure to their horizontal poſition, whereby the 


Inteſlinum Rectum is leſs affected in purgations, than it gene- 

rally is in men; beſides the violent gripings that are almoſt 

aways the concomitants of a Diarrhea, ſoon deſtroy a Horſe, 

If they are not removed in a moderate ſpace of time; ſo 

that it ſeldom ariſes to a Dyſentery or Bloody Flux, „ 
Scouring and looſeneſs in Horſes may proceed from various The cauſe 


s It 
this 
f the 
„ with 
antity 
week, 


C. uſes. Sometimes from Colds, or whatever ſuddenly ſtops of Scour- 
* ll perſpiration, will cauſe an inward redundancy, and go off in ing in 
en purging; ſometimes Scourings proceed from exceſſive feed- Horſes: 
ade ng, or from unwholeſome food; and purging is ſometimes 


of | the effect of hard riding, or other violent exerciſe, which in- 


el flames the Bowels ; and this is often attended with a diſcharge 
e all of ſlime and greaſy matter, eſpecially in fat Horſes that 
ch have been high fed, and have not been previouſly harden'd 
cum with exerciſe ; and we frequently find Horſes of weak re- 


axed conſtitutions, throw out their food indigeſted with a 
ax, whenever they are put upon briſk exerciſe. Purging is 
often the effect of long, continued, weakning ſickneſs, and 
t may alſo proceed from old ſurfeits, or other chronical di- 
nempers, eſpecially thoſe that inflate, and breed indurations 
in the Meſentery and jnteſtinal Glands. Worms and wormy 
[Eu | matter, 
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matter, diſpoſe Horſes very much to ſcour and purge, and 
ſometimes a great glut of water, or eating ſome uncommon 
thing in their food, may have the ſame effect; but theſe 
purgings are generally of ſhort continuance. 
The Di-. When a Purging comes with a Cold, it is ſeldom danger. 
agnoſticks 0us, unleſs it be too ſuddenly ſtopp'd. When it is the effech 


ſhewing b a : | 
when the ging that comes upon ſtrong exerciſe, with a light fever, 


ſymptoms which ſometimes happens to Horſes that have been foul, and 


are dan- unprepared for it; for this often prevents Fevers, and inward 
gerous, Inflammations, which otherways might happen. Theſe 


— when Purgings that proceed from weakneſs of conſtitution areof- 
avour- | 


able. habitual Scouring till they are ſeven or eight years old. Pur- 


gings that proceed from old ſurfeits are often doubtful, and 
when they are the effect of any lingring ſickneſs, they gene- 
rally prove mortal. When a Scouring proceeds from 
Worms, it ceaſes when the cauſe is removed, that is, when 
the Worms are deſtroyed, and the wormy matter carried 
off; and when a Horſe ſcours with eating any laxative thing, 
or with drinking much water, it is generally of ſhort conti- 
nuance. . 5 - 
When a plethorick Horſe, viz. a Horſe that is foul, and 
full of Blood, falls a purging with a cold, or upon hard riding, 
it ſhould be encouraged in a moderate degree, with an open 
diet, and plenty of warm gruel ; if he voids great quantities 
of ſlime and greaſy matter, which in ſuch caſes is not unuſual, 
let the following Drench be given, and repeated every other 
day, till he has taken three draughts at leaſt, 


"The cure. 


Take Lenitive electuary, and Cream of Tartar, of each 
four ounces ; Yellow Roſin in fine Powder, one ounce: 
powder the Roſin with the Cream of Tartar, and mix 
them with the Lenitive Electuary, then add four ounces 
of Sweet Oil, or freſh Linſeed Oil, and incorporate 

the whole with a pint of warm Ale, or W ater-gruel. 


This will ſetch away a great deal of ſlime and naſtineſs, al. 
ter which the Horſe will grow eaſy, and feed heartily; an 
if there be a ſymptomatick fever, it generally goes off with 
the purging. But if notwithſtanding this, his dung cont!” 


nucs ſtill to have a mixture of greaſe, or if it is covered with 
a ikin or pellicle, it may be proper, as ſoon as he comes fully 
to his Stomach, to give him two or three mild purges:  * 
have generally ſucceeded in the cure of this ſ. ymptom, Wt 


of exceſſive feeding, it always does good. As allo the pur. 


ten tedious, and many Horſes do not get the better of this 
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the following alterative ball, adminiſter'd twice a week, with- 4.080 
| out any other thing beſides ſcalded bran, and warm water or 1 
| gruel: [| + 
| Take Succotrine Aloes in fine powder, half an ounce, or : 1 
ſix drams; Diapente, an ounce; make it into a Ball, bl: 
with the Juice of Spaniſh Liquorice diſſolv'd in Water, 1 
| or White Wine, and about a ſpoonful of Oil of Am- 1 
bet; fl g 0 
| To this may be added two drams of Myrrh, and if it be bl : I 
| neceſſary to make it more cordial, a dram of Saffron in ? i: ; 
owder may alſo be mixed with it. | bl 
This ball, by being ſeveral times repeated, will in many a8 
2 caſes, anſwer all the ends of purging phyſick, and purity a ik 
Horſe's Blood from thoſe viſcidities that come away with 1 
: their dung, like ſlime or greaſe. 1 
But when the purging begins with an acute fever, it re- Wo 
; quires a different treatment; as it ought not to be indulged 1 
with things that are ye laxative and looſening, ſo neither 198 
ſhould it be ſtopped, unleſs the fever increaſes with the purg- 1 
a ing, and then the propereſt remedy is Rhubarb. For at 1 
firſt no reſtringent ought to be uſed, which has not ſomething 1 
1 of a purging quality in it. Rhubarb not only helps to drain Rhubarb, 1 
| away any foulneſs that lies fretting in the firſt paſſages, but the moſt 1 
f at the ſame time ſtrengthens the tone of the Stomach and proper 1 
j Guts, and in this reſpect the Materia Medica does not furniſh purge in a 8 
[ ſuch another drug; and it is a pity it ſhould be often of ſo Diarrhœa. 11580 
a high a price, that it cannot be continued to any great pur- 1 
| poſe, but to Horſes of value. The Indian Rhubarb is much 7,4, | 1 
| cheaper than that which is brought from Perfia, by the way Rhubarb | 1 
h of Turkey or Ruſſia ; and if it happens not to be rotten or its Uſa, „ 
1 worm-eaten, will be found little inferior to the other. In al! 1 
K Diarrhœæas, nothing is ſo proper as this drug, which may be 1 
5 given in the following manner. N 1 þ ; 
e | | 85 1 
| Take Indian or Turkey Rhubarb, half an ounce, made in- bs 
to fine powder; Lenitive Electuary, an ounce and a 1 
f- half; Saffron and Cinamon in Powder, of each a 1 
0 dram. . | 1 
iT The night after the operation, give half an ounce of Di- 


h iſcordium in a pint of Red Wine; let the Wine be made 
ly vam, and then diſſolve the Diaſcordium in it. I his draught 
| | 55 | 1 
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may be repeated every day, and if the Horſe be of ſmall yz. 
lue, it may be diſſolved in Water-gruel, or Mint, or dige 
Tea. The Rhubarb ball may alſo be repeated once in two 
or three days, if the Fever and Purging does not abate. But 
if the diſtemper continues violent, if the Horſe's Flanks and 
Belly look full and diſtended ; if he appears to be much 
 Erip'd and in pain, without an appetite to feed, the follow. 
ing Glyſter may be given, and the doſe of the Diaſcordium 
may be inlarged to an ounce. For a reſtringent Glyſter, 


Take Camomile Flowers, one handful ; Red Roſes, half 
a handful ; Pomegranate Bark bruis'd, and Balauſtine 
(which are the Flowers of the wild Pomegranate) of 
each an ounce ; boil in two quarts of Water to one 
_ quart, pour it off from the ingredients, and while iti 
warm, diſſolve it in two ounces of Diaſcordium, and au 
ounce of Mithridate, and let it be injected immediate- 
9, and repeated once a day. till the Fever and Purging 
abates. _ 


Theſe warm Glyſters,' which are ſmall in quantity, that 
they may be the longer retain'd, greatly comfort a Horſe" 
Bowels, and ſoon give eaſe. And I have ſeldom known this 
method fail of ſucceſs, from my experience in many inſtan- 
ces. For when the Fever, and other bad ſymptoms increaſe 
with the purging, a ſtop muſt be put to it with all poſſible 
ſpeed, a Horſe not being able long to indure the pain, fick- 
| neſs, and fainnteſs of a violent Diarrhea, which general) 
ends in a Mortification of the Guts, unleſs proper care be 
taken to prevent it. A Horſe, after his recovery, ſhould 
at firſt have ſmall feeds, and pretty often, and his ue 
ter in ſmall quantities and often ; and if the weather be cold, 
his water ſhould be warm'd, and now and then a cordial ball 
may be given, to ſtrengthen and invigorate his Stomach and 
Bowels. i ol Nw — 
I ſhall now proceed to another kind of Purging, which 
common to many young Horſes, viz. where they are addicted 
to ſcour, without any palpable ſickneſs, or other very man- 
feſt cauſe, beſides weakneſs of conſtitution, or at leaſt where 
ſome previous error has been committed, either by keeping 
them too long on a warm looſe diet, and in the conſtant ul 
of warm water, which too much relaxes and weakens thei 
Bowels. Whatever this habit proceeds from, whether from 
natural weakneſs, or any kind of miſmanagement, if 1 
| tinue 
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Chap. 7.” Of a Lax and Scouring, Ge. __ 
tinues obſtinate, ſtrengtheners and reſtringents may be more 

or leſs needful, according as the ſymptoms may require. 

Horſes of hot fiery tempers are often liable to this malady, 

and will ſcour with every the leaſt exerciſe, and often their 

oats come away whole in their dung, from a weakneſs in di- 

eſtion. The ſame alſo happens ſometimes to Horſes of a 

cold phlegmatick temper. And indeed very little can be 

done for the firſt, while they are young and unſettled, until 

they grow more temperate, and then they generally retain 

their food longer, and by that means receive more nouriſh- 

ment, which makes them look better, and grow ſtronger. 

The moſt likely method to help ſuch Horſes, is to be ſome- A proper 
what curious as to their diet, never to ſuffer them to drink diet for 
their bellyfuls of water, but to give it often, and in ſmall young 
quantities, for a large quantity of any kind of water, by its Horſes _ 
weight, will increaſe a Scouring, where there is a habitual that ſcour: - 
diſpoſition to purge. Such Horſes may be allowed a 
few beans, hard peas, or tares, when they travel, but at 
other times their >tomachs will not eaſily digeſt them. Their 
food ſhould be ſomewhat ſparing, and given in ſmall porti- 


ut ons, that they may never be cloy'd, but may preſerve their 

e's appetites, 2 ET 

his Theſe cautions are proper to be obſerved in dieting Horſes 

n. that have weak Stomachs, with a debility in their Bowels, 

aſe and throw out their aliment indigeſted ; and when the caſe 

ble proves obſtinate, and cannot be altered by a right ceconomy_ 

k- in diet, and other requiſites, the following balls will do great 

lly Reviſe... -- | - | 

be | | | N | . | 

uld Take Pomegranate Bark and Balauſtine Flowers, and Balls to 
Wa- Rhubarb, of each an ounce; Diapente, two ounces ; grenothem 
1d Red Roſes dryed, half an ounce ; let theſe be made in- the Sto- 
ball doa fine powder, and form'd into a paſte, with a ſuffi- mach and 
and _ cient quantity of a mucilage made of the Seeds of weakneſs 


Quinces, and give the Horſe the bigneſs of a pullet's of the 
egg at any time when he has a more than ordinary diſ- Bowels. 
ted | Poſition to ſcour or purge, and that his corn continues 


ani to come away whole and indigeſted in his dung. 

ere 5 8 . 

ing The way to make the mucilage of Quince Seed, is to take 
uſe any quantity thereof, ſuppoſe an ounce, and boil it in a quart 
heir of water to a pint, then pour it off into a pan, and when it 


Cools the liquor will be thick like a ſyrup. 


To Horſes of ſmall value the following ball may be given 
twice a week. 5 
ns Take 


80 d Of a Lax and Scouring, &c. Part III, 


A remedy Take Mithridate, and Diapente, of each half an ounce ; 


for Horſes Bole Armoniack, two drams; make into a ball with 
vel ſmall Liquorice powder. 
value. 


If the Horſe requires it more binding, Venice Treacle ma 
be ſubſtituted, inſtead of the Mithridate. But if the Hork 
grows weak with a continued Purging, half an ounce, or: 
whole ounce of Diaſcordium, in ſome caſes, may be added; 

_ eſpecially if the Horſe mends in his appetit2 upon the uſe of 
theſe things. 

Goats Sometimes Horſes of weak relaxed conſtitutions, are re. 
ſometimes covered with a ſummer's graſs. For tho? the graſs generally 
effectual purges pretty briſkly the firſt fortnight or three weeks, yet 
in recover- after that the purging ceaſes, fo that it ferves to clear the 
ing the Stomach and Guts from ſlime, or other matter that may fur 
Tone of up the mouths of the Lacteals, and hinder a Horſe's receiy- 

de Sto ing nouriſhment from what he eats. The diuretick quali, 

— which always reſides more or leſs in the graſs, contributes 

owe'v very much to drain away that habitual humidity in the In- 
trails, which brings on a habitual weakneſs in the conſtituti- 
ons of ſome Horſes; but now and then we meet with Horſe 
that have ſo much of a natural delicacy and tenderneſs, that 
no management has been able to do them effectual ſervice, 

Horſes that have been long ſurfeited are ſometimes apt to 

purge, and when this happens before their ſtrength is too far 
' decayed, it always does good, and ſometimes recovers them, 
I remember a very extraordinary. inſtance of this kind ina 
= Troop Horſe, that had been a long time ſurfeited and hide- 
= Horics bound, but always retain'd a good appetite to his food, tho 
= ſometimes without thriving upon it; at laſt he fell into a Purging, 
cur'd of which.began about Chriſtmas, and continued all the following 
Surfeits, ſpring, till towards the month of May, before it abated; 


with an every time he dunged, his excrements came away as thin 2 
habitual if he had taken a ſtrong doſe of purging phyſick ; but as he 
Furging. was all this while cool and in good temper, without a Fever, 


or the leaſt abatement of his ſtrength or appetite, but had ra- 
ther an increaſe. of both, I judged it the beſt way to admi- 
niſter nothing to him, unleſs. ſome dangerous ſymptom ſhould 
ariſe ; but leave his cure wholly to nature, which came on 


gradually, without the help of phyſick, or any other ma- 


And as the Purging abated, he grew fat and luſty, and after- 
Wards continued a ſine healthful and uſeful Horſe. I have 
allo, known. othes ſurtexted. Horſes. do well with a natural Purg- 
ing 


nagement beſides what was common to the other Horſes 
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Chap. J. Of CosTIiveness. — 


eng of much ſhorter continuance, and only at certain intervals. bl 
th But when ſurfeited Horſes, in Purging and Scouring, loſe their 1 
appetites, and void their aliment undigeſted, it is generally a ſign of 1 
ſome in ward defect and unſoundneſs, and if they grow weaker in bY 
ay Purging,the laſt mentioned balls are proper to help them; tho'I be 
le think the beſt way in all ſuch tedious caſes, is to let them be \ JEW 
"1 WF turn'd out in the graſs ſeaſon, and taken up at night, until the nights 1 
JN; grow warm, as well as the days; for graſs is as likely as any | 10 
of WW thing to repair the conſtitutions of Horſes that are broke with Wo 
diſeaſes, bard labour, or violent accidents or neglects, or when d : 1 
- they are too far gone, to diſpatch them out of the way. bj 
ll This leads me to the laſt kind of Purging I ſhall have occa- Violent 778 
'et fon to mention, and which I have already hinted at in purging in 1 
he other parts of this treatiſe, viz. thoſe violent deadly Scour- the end of l | I 
ur ings which come with very violent or long continued ſickneſs, long fick- wil 
„ud reſemble the colliquative Diarrhceas that happen to the hu- neſs, for Wl 
i man body in many conſumptive cafes. I have been ſeveral the moſt "8 
es mes ſent for to Horſes in this condition, ſome of which have rſh — 1 
N- en quite worn out and decayed with the long continuance of | "Tf 
H. che Farcy or other lingering diſtempers, whereby the whole We 
es maſs of Blood has been turned to ſlimy ſeroſities and greatly 1 
at corrupted. Others have had putrid, peripneumonick, or hec- 1238 
tic Fevers, whereby the Lungs and other Viſcera have been i388 
to tainted, and perhaps for want of ſufficient bleeding and other 1 
ar evacuations in the beginning, the whole maſs has been brought 58h 
n. into a mortified ſtate, which generally terminates in a violent 1 
4 Purging, of feetid ſtinking ſlime of a dirty brown colour, like 1188 
e, brine. The ſame kind of matter generally runs from their 1 
0 Noſes, and the Glands of their Mouths and Throats are uſual- Wit! 
80 ly inflated, and oft- times, when the Lungs are impoſtumated, a 1 
Ig Vemica Pulmonum enſues ; and when theſe break, the matter 1 
l; lometimes ruſhes upwards into the Windpipe. This I have ſeen 1% 
as ſeveral times; for the moſt part whenever it happens, the Horſe bi 
he ſirangled and expires. Inever pretended to preſcribe when things 1 
If are come to this pals, for here no help can be given, and I have F530 
a- only mentioned them for gentlemen, or thoſe who practice Far- i 
t WH "fy, for their better information, and to avoid unneceſſary 8 
r eee it 
on N 1:88 
5 Of COSTIVENESS. 1 


A O OsTivenzss ſometimes proceeds from violent and hard The uſual 

Exerciſe, eſpecially in hot weather, which by increaſing cauſes of 
g* perſpir ation too much, diveſts the Blood of its thinner ſeroſities, Coſtive- 
ng which is _y cauſe of that heat and dryneſs which is obſeryable neſs. 
ol. II. G in 
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The cure. 


Of Cos T1IvVENEss, Part III. 
in Horſes that are bound in their bodies. Sometimes Coftive- 
neſs proceeds from a contrary cauſe, viz. from ſtanding lon 
at hard meat, without graſs or other cleanſing diet, and have 
but little air and exerciſe, or have their exerciſe only in ſpurts 
and not continued. When Coſtiveneſs proceeds from either 
of theſe cauſes, it is eaſily remedied, if taken in time. But 
there is another kind of Coſtiveneſs in Horſes, which is more 
hard to be removed, viz. th: t which ſeems to be natural or 
grown into a habit. We find ſome very good Horles liable to 
this diſorder, and when it is of long continuance, they are apt 
to grow lean and emaciate, feel hot and dry, their hair ſtaring, 
and there is danger of ſom e approaching ſickneſs. 

In the firſt calc the cure is eaſy, - only by giving him an open 
diet for ſome time, and if any thing more is wanting, lenitive 
mild purges are the moſt likely to ſucceed, In the ſecond, when 
Coſtiveneſs proceeds only from want of air and exerciſe, anda 
cooling lax diet, it is no leſs eaſily remedied with proper lenitives, 
as Glauber's Salt with Lenitive Electuary, viz. four ounces 
of each, diſſolv'd in warm ale or warm water; this may be re- 
peated every other day, with ſcalded bran every day, till the 
Horſe's body is thoroughly opened, giving him at the ſame time 
air and exerciſe, which will probably remove that lentor in the 
Guts, and carry off the viſcid ſlime ingendered there, whichis 
the cauſe of his Coſtiveneſs. Oily glyſters may alſo do good 
ſervice in this caſe ; and when theſe things have been complied 
with, two or three purges will probably finiſh the cure. 

But that ſort of Coſtiveneſs which ſeems natural to the con- 
ſtitutions of ſome very good Horſes, is not eaſy to be removed, 


nils how and we find it ſeldom neceſſary to bring ſuch Horſes into acor- 
to be trea- trary habit; for where this is natural, it may proceed from 1 


more than ordinary ſtrength and rigidity in the Fibrillæ of the 
Stomach and Guts, which makes them digeſt their aliment 
well, and retain their excrements longer; and when ſuch a ha 
bit can be kept within any right medium, the Horſe will cont: 
nue in ſtrength and vigour, without any inconvenience; and | 
is obſervable that theſe Horſes are for the moſt part able b 
indure great ſatigue and labour. However, it is proper to give 
ſuch Horſes, at all convenient times, an opening diet. For 
this habit by any accident happens to increaſe and grow into a 
obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, ſo as to produce ill effects, as heat, 
dryneſs of the conſtitution, little ſcabby eruptions over the 
ſein, and a rough coat, it will then be neceſſary to femode 
it in ſonie degree, which cannot be done but by a continued 
ic of cmollicnts, and a looſe opening diet along with them 
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Chap. 7. Of the Vellows and Jaundice. 


Purging is here alſo neceſſary, and ought by all means to 
be complied with; yet purging in the common way, with 
Barbadoes or other Plantation Aloes, ſeldom has any great ef- 
fect longer than the purge is working; for when that is over, 
the ſame habit of Coſtiveneſs generally returns as ſtrong as: 
ever. Scalded bran and our common opening diet ſelidom 
makes any great alteration in theſe Horſes, for I have known 
them continued for a month together, or longer, on marſhes, 
and remain coſtive all the time, tho? not to ſuch a violent de- 
gree as upon dry food. The Aloetick purges will ſcarcely 
work, eſpecially if they be made ſtrong, ſometimes they run 
off chiefly in urine, which does them but little ſervice in 
this caſe, But when the common purges have failed, the fol- 
lowing will ſucceed beyond expectation. 


Take Succotrine Aloes, ſix drams ; Spermacceti, half an 
ounce; Fanugreek ſeeds, in powder, two ounces ; make 
into two balls, with a ſufficient quantity of Honey or 
common Treacle, and give them in the morning faſt- 
ing. 


Let the Horſe have ſcalded barley inſtead of ſcalded bran, 
and the liquor of the barley for his drink, milk warm. This 
will work very gently where ſtronger purges have little other 
effect upon coſtive Horſes than to make them ſick and griped. 
It ought to be repeated once in four days, and may be conti- 
nued till he has taken ſix doſes. Let him have an ounce of 
Fenugreek ſeeds once a day, in one of his maſhes, and when 
the purgation is over, continue the uſe of the Fœnugreek; 
and ſometimes give Linſeed in the ſame manner, either in his 
dry or moiſt feeds, until the Horſe grows ſmooth and well 
coated, and his dung moiſt and in good order. 


Of the YELLOws and JAUNDICE. 


} ORS Es are frequently ſubject to the Jaundice, but in 
them the Jaundice is ſeldom ſo. much complicated with 
other diſtempers, as men; and therefore when diſcover'd in 
ume, it may for the moſt part be eaſily removed; tho' when 
it paſſes on unobſerved, as often happens, it induces very bad 
lymptoms, as violent Fevers, Deliriums, madneſs, and at 
laſt convulſive diſorders; for which the reader may conſult 


Dat as been ſaid concerning the Staggers and Convul- 
ons, Po 
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84 Of the Vellows and Jaundice. Patt III. 


That which properly conſtitutes the Vellows or Jaundice, 
is when too great a proportion of bilious matter is retained in 
the Blood, | 5 | 

The cauſe is often the ſame that induces many other fick- 
neſſes among Horſes, viz. their catching violent colds; for 
J have obſerved many of their colds accompanied with Fe- 
vers of the bilious kind. Full feeding and want of ſufficient 
exerciſe or evacuations, at ſome proper ſeaſon. Coſtiveneſs. 

Violent exerciſe cauſing too great a derivation of Blood into 

the Liver, eſpecially where the Liver is preternaturally large, 

Unwholeſome Food. Old ſurfeits, inducing a bad habit of 

body. Theſe and many other ſuch cauſes produce the Yel- 

lows in Horſes; and if we add to this what may be obferved 
from the ſtructure and mechaniſm of a Horſe's Liver, vs, 
that he has no Gall-Bladder, but only a pretty large pipe, 
with two or three ſmaller ones that open into it, we may rea- 
ſonably conjecture that a Horſe may be more eaſily ſubjec to 
brlious diſtempers than other animals that have a proper re- 
ceptacle for the gall ; and I have often obferved a tincture of 
_ yellowneſs in many of their diſorders. 
Ihe ſigns of the Yellows or Jaundice in Horſes, are a dul- 
The ſigns ky yellowneſs of the Eyes; the inſide of the Mouth and Lips, 
of the Yel- the Tongue and bars of the roof of the Month look alſo yel 
rang low. But here we are to diſtinguiſh between the yellownefs 
Ortes. of the Jaundice, and that yellowneſs of the Mouth and Eye 
which ſometimes happens to Horſes as well as men, upon the 
crifis of an inflammatory Fever, where the inflamed parts turn 
yellow, when the Fever and inflammation is going of. When 
this happens after a Fever, the Horle generally comes to h 
_ appetite, and looks lively, and the Fever leaves him, the 
yellowneſs alſo ſoon wears off. But in the Jaundice the yel- 
lowneſs is one of the firſt ſymptoms, and generally appears 


Thecauſe, 


U | | How the in the beginning of the diſtemper. The Horſe is dull, and 


Yellows to Teſuſes all manner of Food, and the Fever begins flow, Jet 
be diſtin- both the Fever and the yellowneſs ſoon increaſe and grow to- 
gaiſhed gether. In the decline of an inflammatory Fever, a Hork 
from the dungs and ſtales freely, and in a kindly manner. In the yel- 
yellowneſs lows the dung is often hard, dry, and of a pale yellow, 0 
light pale green. The urine is commonly of a dark dit) 


pears in brown colour, and when it has ſettled ſome time on the pave: 


the decline ment, it looks red like Blood. He alſo ſtales with ſome pat 
of a fevert and difficulty; and if the diſtemper is not ſoon checked al 
the Symptoms increaſe, and the Horſe ſoon grows delirio 
and frantick. | 
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Chap. 7. Of the Vellows and Jaundice. 


The Jaundice in young Horſes is ſeldom dangerous, and The prog- 


when it comes with high feeding and want of ſufficient exer- noſticks. 
ciſe, it is more eaſily removed than when it is brought on by 
hard riding or other hard labour, for by that means the 
Liver may become impoſthumated and ſoon turnrotten. In old 
Horſes, when the Liver has been long diſeaſed, the cure will 
ſcarce be practicable; for inſtance, a Horſe that has been a con- 
ſiderable while dull, heavy and inactive, with a ſurfeited look, 
ſeems always aukward and unready in turning ſhort and twiſt- 
ing his Body eſpecially to the near ſide, The off-ſide of his 
Belly hard and ſomewhat diſtended ; if the yellowneſs of the 
Mouth and Eyes appears at the ſame time, we may then ſuſ- 
pect a diſeaſed Liver, and probably a Schirrus ; if theſe hard 
ſchirrous ſubſtances are ſmall and ingendered in the thinner 
lobes of the Liver, a Horſe may probably linger out a con- 
ſiderable time with that defect. But if the ſchirroſities grow | 
large, or happen to be ſeated near the Porus Biliarius or Gall- 
pipe, or the larger branches of the Vena Porta, the Horſe 
will grow exceeding weak and unable to endure the leaſt fa- 
tigue, the yellowneſs will increaſe, and if the owner can have 
patience to keep him without labour, he may then hold out 
to the laſt ſtage, that his Belly and Limbs ſwell, and a waſt- 
ing Diarrhea or Scouring puts an end to his miſerable Life; 
but when none of theſe laſt mentioned ſymptoms appear, but 
the Horſe retains a moderate degree of ſtrength and vigour, 
and the diſtemper, without any previous ſigns of ſickneſs or 
diſorder, there will be no fear of his recovery, if proper 
care is taken, and proper means applied. *ͤ„ 
In the cure of the Jaundice, the firſt intention is to bleed The cure. 
plentifully before the diſtemper is confirmed; for when tge 
Liver happens to be inflamed from any cauſe, either by hard 
ſtraining, over feeding, or fulneſs of Blood, attended with a 
Fever, proper evacuations have been often found alone ſuc- 
ceſsful. But if the diſtemper be confirmed, it will be proper 
after Bleeding, to give ſome laxative Glyſters. For in the 
beginning of the Jaundice, Horſes are apt to be coſtive, and 
lometimes coſtiveneſs alone, with a few other {light cauſes, 
has brought on the ſymptoms of that diſtemper. 5 
In this caſe the following Glyſter will do good ſervice. 


Take Mallows, Marſh-Mallows, Mercury and Pellitory, 
of each a handful ; Camomile-flowers, half a handful ; 
ſweet Fennel-Seeds, an ounce ; boil in three quarts of 
Water to two quarts, pour off the decoction, and while it 
warm diſſolve in it four ounces of Lenitive EleQuary, 

8 3 and 
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Of the Yellows and Jaundice. Patt III. 


and then add a pound of Linſeed Oil; to be given as ſoon 
as poſſible, the Horſe being firſt well raked, to fetch 
out any hard dung that may lie in the Stretght Gut. 


At the ſame time let the following decoction be made for 
his conſtant drenches. 


Take Madder-Root and Turmerick, of each two ounces; 
the Roots of ſharp pointed Dock, or Burdock, wiped 
clean from the mould and ſand, and cut into thin ſlices, 
of either of theſe two handfuls; Rhaponticum, or in- 


ſtead thereof, Monks rhubarb, cut or grofly bruiſed, 


one ounce; Liquorice-Root, fliced, half an ounce, 
Boil theſe ingredients in a gallon of Forge-W ater to 
three quarts ; and when this is done pour it off from the 
ingredients. and while it is warm diſſolve in it two oun- 
ces of Caſtile Soap. (Venice or Feppa Soap, will have 
the fame effect, Saffron, two drams. The Soap ſhould be 

cut into very thin ſlices, and the Saffron tied up in a rag, 
and e in the decoction. 


Give the Horſe three or fot ſpoonfuls three times a day, 
and as ſoon as he begins to feed, twice a day will be ſufficient, 
But if the Horſe be delirious and unruly, which is often the 
caſe of thoſe that are full of Blood, the bleeding muſt be re- 
peated either from the Neck or Thigh-Veins, which ſome 


people chuſe, and the following Balls may alſo be * one 


with each drench, viz. 


Take Diapente, two ounces ; Aﬀa Fœtida and Cinabar of 
Antimony, of each an ounce; Caſtor, half an ounce; 
Saffron, carefully dryed ; two drams. Let the Cinabar, 
Saffron, and Caftor, be made into a fine powder, ſepa- 
rately, then beat up with the Aſſa Fœtida and a little Ho- 
ney, into a ſtiff paſte which is to be ſoftened with a ſut- 
ficient quantity of Oil of Amber, and made into fix 
balls, rolled in Flour and Liquorice Powder. 


After the uſe of theſe, with the drinks, the Horſe generally 


gros ſettled and quiet, and begins to fecd ; fo that the drinks 


need only be given twice a-day between his e In three 

or four days the diſtemper for the moſt part abates, and then 
the balls may be laid aſide, to avoid unneceſſary expence, 
but the drinks ſhould be continued till the yellowneſs is os 


gone, and till the 1 8 feeds pretty 8 and * 0 
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Chap. 7. Of the Yellows and Jaundice. . 


white water or gruel. When his Eyes look clear, and the 
inſide of his Mouth of a lively colour, there will be no fur- 
ther need of medicines, but if a defluxion falls upon his Eyes, 
and ſhuts them up, with a ſwelling of the Eye-lids, which of- 
ten happens when the diſtemper is near its criſis, and going 
off, the drinks muſt be continued once a day for a fortnight 
or three weeks at leaſt, to prevent Blindneſs; for Horſes after 
this ſymptom are very apt to go blind, unleſs they be well ply- 
ed with medicines, that are both deterſive and balſamick; 
and therefore to avoid expence, and the trouble of making 
drinks, the following balls may be given one every day, and 
continued a fortnight or three weeks. 
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Take Turmerick in powder, and Diapente, of each two 
ounces; Caſtile Soap, two ounces; Cinabar of antimo- 
ny, one ounce ; Crocus Martis Aperiens, 11x drams ; Sat- 
tron in Powder, two drams, make into eight Balls with 

Honey, and give one every morning. 


It may be neceſſary to give the Horſe two or three mild Mild pur- 
purges with Succotrine Aloes, as ſoon as he has recovered his ges neceſ- 
appetite, and a moderate degree of ſtrength. Rowelling is fary aſter 
allo proper in the Jaundice, eſpecially for young fat Horles ; the Yel- 
tho“ I have cured many Horſes of the Yellows, without the s. 
help of rowels, and have never known this method fail which 
[ have here recommended, if the Horſe was not previouſly 
broke with diſeaſes. For when the Liver, or other internal How to 
parts have been any time diſtempered, when a Horſe exhibits know 
more or leſs the ſigns above deſcrib'd, viz. a ſurfeited look, T en the 
hardneſs and a tenſion on the right ſide of the Belly, or is diſeaſed 
obſerved always to labour in turning round, and is apt to ns 
lag with the ſeaſt exerciſe, it will ſcarce be worth while to | 
loſe much time, or beſtow medicines upon him. In ſuch a The me- 
caſe, a ball two or three times a week made of Soap, Tur- thod to be 
merick, and Saffron, viz. an ounce of Turmerick, half an followed 
ounce of Caſtile or Venice Soap, and a dram of Saffron made in that 
up with Honey; and if the Horſe has at the ſame time a caſe. 
Cough, and inward ſoreneſs, which often attends a diſeaſed 
Liver, and is a very bad ſign, the ball may be made up by a- 
bating the Soap to two drams only, with two drams of Sper- 
macœti, to moderate the deterſive quality of the Soap, with 

alf an ounce of Cinabar. This method will not be very 
expenſive, and by long continuance may recover a Horſe, if 
the Liver is not impoſthumated, even tho” there ma be ſome- 


what of hardneſs or induration begun in it. 
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Of Ruptures and Burſtenneſs. Part III. 


I do not remember to have ſeen Gall-Stones ingendered in 
Horſes Livers, as in the Livers of the horned Cattle, but! 
have ſeen them ſeveral times with Tubercles, full of ſtinking 
matter; and ſometimes Horſes that have dy'd of a ſympto- 
matick Fever, riſing from an Inflammation of the Liver 
have their Livers reſembling black clotted Blood, and nothing 
remaining ſolid and intire, but the membranous Parts, and 
the Coats of the larger Blood-veſſels, the glandulous Part 
being turn'd into Grumes. This the Farriers and collar ma- 


kers, improperly call rotteneſs of the Liver, tho? perhaps it | 
has not been above two or three days, when the Liver ha 


been ſound in all reſpects, except an over plenitude of Blood. 
And this I think is a ſufficient indication, how far it is neceſ. 
ſary to bleed plentifully in all caſes, where the yellowneſs is 


accompany'd with a Fever, and when the ſubject is young 
and full of Blood. This will alſo juſtify rowelling, glyſters, 
and other mild purgations, at proper intervals, when the Fe. 


ver is abated, with the concurrence of thoſe deterſives that 
are uſual in the Yellows and Jaundice. 


Of RueTuREs and BURSTENNESS. 


HEN any part of the Guts or Caul, makes its way 
thro' the Muſcles of the Lower Belly, it is called a rup- 
ture; when any part of the Guts falls into the Scrotum, it 
ſaid to be a compleat Rupture ; when at the Navel, it is call. 
ed an Umbilical Rupture. I once {aw a fine Haniſb Stone 
Horſe with a compleat Rupture ; the ſwelling was ſo extream 
large, that the Gut extended the Scrotum down to his Hock, 
that rendred the cure in a great meaſure impracticable. This 
was the only one of the kind | ever ſaw, and is a caſe that 


muſt ſeldom happen, the poſition of a Horſe's Body being 


ſuch as cannot eaſily expoſe him often to Ruptures into the 


Scrotum, as men whole poſture is erect. I alſo have ſeen: 


Gelding, where probably ſome part of the Gut or Peritone- 
um, had made its way thro the vaginal Paſſage, into the 
membranous parts of the Sheath on the right ſide; for the 


Omentum or Caul ſeidoia reaches ſo low in a Horſe, his con- 


tinual horizontal motion throwing it for the moſt part forwatd 


in Ruraples. The ſwelling was about the ſize of a Gooſe“ 
Egg, a great part of which might be thruſt back with the 
Finger into the Cavity of the lower Belly, but immediately 
return'd in the manner of a flatulent tumor; and perhaps 
there might be ſome portion of Air along with it. The 
cure was never attempted, becauſe it was little or no aN 
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Chap. 7. Of Ruptures and Burſtenneſs. 


to the Horſe in his buſineſs, the ſwelling being generally fuller 
when he ſtood ſtill, than when he work'd. 

But the moſt uſual Ruptures are more upwards, and 
roceed from ſtrains in working, or from being ſtak*d or 
gor d by Bullocks, violent kicks from other Horſes, very 
high leaps over gates and hedges ; all which things ſometimes 
divide the Muſcles of the Lower Belly, and oft-times with- 
out piercing or rending the Skin, whereby a portion of the. 
Inteſtines, with a part of the Peritoneum, and when the 
wound happens to be forward, part of the Call may alſo be 
lodged where theſe Muſcles are ſeparated or divided, and ſo 
cauſe a ſwelling of a proportion and ſize equal to the rent 
made in the part. An inſtance of this kind I once ſaw, of a Horſes 
very fine Flanders Mare, that had a rupture near her Navel ſubject te 
of a conſiderable fize, which however did not prevent her various 
working, but as it grew larger it became troubleſome ; and a kinds of 5 
very eminent and able Surgeon, imagining the ſubſtance to be Ruptures. 
fleſhy, and of the nature of a Wen, perſuaded me to have 
ſome trial made of it by exciſion, for it felt ſolid as ſhe ſtood 
on her Legs, which might be owing to part of the Caul (which 
is always roll'd forwards in working Horſes) and along with 
this, an adventitious growth of Fleſh, cauſed by the rending 
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N of the Muſcles and Membranes, for when ſhe was thrown 3 
» upon her Back, part of the ſubſtance went inwards, and plain- 1 F 
9 diſcovered her malady to be a Rupture, . 3 
. I have known ſome few inſtances of Umbilical Ruptures, 1 
ge that have been cauſed by rowels in the Belly, when they 5 
m have been cut too deep, and perhaps were afterwards neglect- 1 
k, ed. And I knew a Horſe with a Rupture of this kind, 1 
is perform a journey of ſeveral hundred miles, without any 14K 
at great inconveniency, only that he always went ſluggiſh at ww 
1p nis firſt ſetting out, but more chearfully as he emptied him wy 
ne elf. Nevertheleſs, this is a very great defect, and few 1 
2 Horſes with ſuch infirmities can be long uſeful. I have ſeen iT 
e- other Ruptures, and theſe are indeed the moſt uſual, Wo 


he that puſh out on the ſides of the Lower Belly, where the 
he Tunica Vaginalis paſſes through the Rings of the Muſcles, 


tl with the Spermatick Veſſels into the Scrotum; and in Geld- 
rd ings they ſeldom reach further than the firſt Ring, which is 
25 alittle way above the Groin, but when they happen on the 
he ſides of the Flanks, they are then for the moſt part owing 
ly to ſuch accidents as have been above-mentioned. They 
ps generally bunch out about the ſize of a Man's Fiſt, and are 
he fulleſt when the Horſe ſtands {till in the ſtable, eſpecially after 
ce : 5 feeding 
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Of Ruptures and Burſtenneſs. Part Ill. 


feeding and watering, and in broken-winded Horſes the 
riſe and fall with the agitation of their Flanks; they are ſoft, 
and yield to the preſſure of the hand, and in moſt of them 
one may feel the vacuity thro' which the Viſcera make 
their way immediately to the ſkin. But as there is no ab- 
ſolute cure to be expected in ſuch cafes, the ſafeſt way i, 
to feed moderately, and in ſmall quantities, with ſmall 
draughts of water, and to uſe ſuch Horſes gently. In al 
beginning Ruptures, a fomentation made of Oak Bark, 
boil'd in equal parts of the ſharpeſt Vinegar, and Smith' 
Forge-water, will be the moſt proper for a general applz- 


tion; for in Horſes, bandage and truſſes of any kind, are for 


the moſt part impracticable. 


[ ſhall conclude this ſubje& with an inſtance of a very fine 
Gelding, that was killed by a Rupture, and in a manner 


 fomewhat extraordinary and remarkable. This Horſe be. 


long'd to a perſon of diſtinction, and was abroad with our 
Army in Germany and the Netherlands. He received a hurt 
while he ſtood at the picquet along with ſome other Horles; 
and went thro' his buſineſs very well two years, notwith- 
ſtanding that accident, but after a hard day's hunting, ws 
taken with the Gripes, of which he dy'd. I was ſent for 
to view his intrails, where there was ſomething that furpriſed 
all that ſaw. him opened. The Ring through which the 


Tunica Vaginalis paſſes, appears plainly in a Horſe to be 


form'd of the tendinous part of the Muſcles, has the (trengti 
and firmneſs of a Ligament, and reſembles a hem or laye 
oilet hole, ſuch as we fee in the ſails of a ſhip ; one half of 
this Ring was torn off from the Fleſh, and lay acroſs the 
Orifice, which tyed up a duplicature of the Colon ſo tight 
that nothing could paſs through it; which was the true 
cauſe of his ſudden death. I have briefly related this cale, 
that thoſe who are employ'd about Horſes, may be ſo fa 
informed in ſuch things as to examine them carefully when 


the Gripes or any other ſudden diſorder ſeizes them. Fot 


if the duplicature of the Gut had been forced back into tht 
cavity of the Lower Belly, when he was firſt ſeized, his 
death might probably have been prevented; for this Rupture 


ſeldom appear'd larger than a man's fiſt, 
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WH Chap. % 9 
m | WE: 
e ok the Diſeaſes of the Bladder, Kidneys, and Urinary 1 
b Paſſages. 1 
= 1 
ll ORSEs are very often ſubje& to Diſeaſes of their 1 
il Kidneys, not from the ſame cauſes as men, v/z. from 1 
* ntemperance of one Kind or other, which produces many 1 
's ill effects, but from accidents of various kinds. The Stone 488 
; is the moſt miſerable of all other diſtmpers, to which thoſe Hr 
l parts are ſubject; ſometimes in the Kidneys and Ureters, Horſes "7 
and ſometimes in the Bladder. I have been told of large $ 3 Th [El 
Ie Stones found in the Bladders of Horſes, but among all I have Io 5 = 18 
er ſeen opened, I cannot 9 I ever met with Stones either in xy | 1188 
e the Kidneys, Ureters or Bladder, but have for the moſt part, 1 
ur found the Bladder ſound, even when the Kidneys and 1 
t others of the Intrails have been faulty; nevertheleſs, I 708 
; mall not pretend to doubt the veracity of what ſome have 1 
* related, for Stones have not only been found in the Bladders 1 
of ſeveral animals, but in their Stomachs, and in other parts 38 
of their Bodies, as we may find in the writings of ſome Wo 
ed diligent enquirers into ſuch things ; but I may conclude, 1480 
he from my own knowledge, that the Stone is a diſtemper, ſel- WT 
ve dom to be met with in Horſes, and therefore I ſhall not 176 
th take up the reader's time, either with the deſcriptions we 1 
pe meet with of the Stone, or the methods laid down for its 1388 
of cure, which I imagine would be of little uſe, and would 6 
he neither anſwer the expence nor trouble, that the owner 140887 
ht muſt have, to little or no purpoſe. And therefore I ſhall bh 
ue | proceed to ſuch diſtempers in thoſe parts as are common and bj 
e, WF uſual, wherein the ſame applications are often made uſe of 6 
ar that are proper in the ſymptoms of the Stone and Gravel, 1201 
en As for the Gravel, I have been no leſs careful to examine. v8 
or the pavements where Horſes have ſtaled, eſpecially in di- 18 5 
he ſtempers that affect the Kidneys and Urinary Paſſages ; and 1 
hi ho I have often obſerved great impurities come awa 3 i 
rt with the Urine, yet ſeldom any thing like ſand or gravel, 1 
even when the moſt powerful balſamick diureticks were 1 
given. | | Horſes ; "bv 
| often diſ- 
b. Of Hurts and Strains of the KIDNE YS. caſed 


from hurts 


2k SEs receive hurts in their Kidneys ſeveral ways, Kidveys 
b lometimes by drawing great loads in heavy grounds, and urine. 
lometimes by carrying too great weight upon their Backs, ry paſſa- 


eſpeciallyges. 


92 
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eſpecially when it preſſes upon their Loins, and above all 
when theſe burdens are continued ſo long upon them il 
they grow faint and weak, for then they are moſt apt to 
be injured ; continued hard riding without giving a Hork 


time to ſtale, often hurts the Kidneys ; going into ſtrong er. 


erciſe when a Horſe is fat and full of Blood, and otherwiſe 


The uſual unprepared for it; on the other hand, riding or hard-work- 


way 


ing Horſes, when they are poor and lean, or upon a loy 


whereby diet, or if this be not the caſe, yet if they be worked and 


they re- 


laboured till they 


ceive ſuch their Kidneys, and ſometimes their other Viſcera, are alſo 


injuries. 


The fign 


hurt and impaired. 
Loins, will alſo affect the Kidneys, by inflaming them fir}, 
and this may be followed with Impoſthumes and Ulcer, 


And laſtly, colds and other accidents will affect the Kidney, 
where there 1s a natural weakneſs in thoſe parts, of which ve 


meet with frequent inſtances. 1 | 
The ſigns are weakneſs of the Back and Loins, difficulty of 


of hurts in ſtaling, faintneſs, loſs of appetite, and deadneſs of the Eyes; 
the Kid- the Urine thick and foul, and ſometimes bloody, eſpecially af. 
neys, &c. ter ſome violent Hurt or Strain. A Horſe diſeaſed in hi 


Kidneys can ſeldom back, that is, move ſtraight backward 


without pain, which is viſible as often as he 1s put to the 
trial; the ſame thing is no leſs obſervable in Horſes that 
have been wrung or wrenched in their Backs, only with thi 


difference, that in the latter caſe Horſes ſeldom ſhew any 
great defect or alteration in their Urine, otherwiſe than thatit 


will be higher coloured than ordinary, neither will they loſe 


their appetite or fleſh, unleſs their Kidneys be alſo hurt, which 
ſometimes happens; if the diſtemper continues for any conſ- 
derable time, the Horſe exhibits all the ſigns of a ſurfett 
which is owing to the want of a due ſeparation of Urine 
from the diſeaſed Kidneys, which eaſily produces ſuch 
effects. . gs 


Diſeaſes of Diſeaſes of the Kidneys always prove dangerous by long 


the Kid- 
neys dan- 


YEr70Us. 


continuance, eſpecially if the Horſe grows weak, and breab 
out in ſcabs and blotches ; for ſuch Horſes generally tur 


conſumptive or glandered. When a Fever attends a diff- 


culty of ſtaling, it is often a ſign the Kidneys are inflamed, 
and prove dangerous unleſs ſpeedily removed; the dangef 
is ſometimes no leſs when the Urine happens to be thick, 
roapy, and full of ſlime, or bloody matter, eſpecially when 
theſe ſymptoms laſt a conſiderable time without abatemem, 
that the Horſe grows weak and feeble, and without a tobe 
rable appetite to his food: but it is always a promiſing ig 
: b 


be faint and weak, as above-mentioned, | 


Sometimes external injuries on the 


Chap. 
when a 


petite a 
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when a Horſe that is diſeaſed in his Kidneys, recovers his ap- The ſigns 
petite and ſtrength, looks ſprightly in his eyes ; notwith- that pro- 
ſtanding there may be a diſcharge of turbid Urine, provided miſe a re- 
t comes away without much pain and ſtraining : but when ä 

4 Horſe begins to ſtale freely, when the dreggineſs and ſet- 

tlement abates, when his Urine looks clear, or of a yellow- 

ih colour, we may then conclude him to be, in a great 
meaſure, out of danger. And when any of theſe ſypmtoms 

proceed only from colds, they are ſeldom of ill confequence, 

but may, for the moſt part, be eaſily removed, unleſs a 

Horſe happens to have a natural imbecillity and weakneſs in 

his Kidneys, in which caſe, all hurts or accidents whatever, 
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bs will be preſcribed for the diſorders of the Kidneys, that 
are cauſed by other accidents ; it will be alſo proper, where 
there is a natural weakneſs in the Reins (as happens to ſome 
Horſes that are open, and not clofe ribbed) to uſe ſuch 
| Horſes with gentleneſs, for few of them are able to bear 
hardſhips, eſpecially while they are young; they ought alſo A proper 
to be carefully fed, and in a proper mediocrity, neither too diet for 
high nor too low, nor irregularly, by full feeding at one _ 
time, and ſtarving at another; their food ſhould alſo be; #4 
; eir Kid- 
wholeſome and good; they ſhould never be overloaded b neys any 
carrying heavy burthens, or too great a weight of any kind, ways af- 
an the laddle or otherwiſe; and if by theſe cautions, or by fected. 
any other proper means, Horſes with theſe, defects, are 
preſerved unhurt, till they are ſeven or eight/years old, ſome 
of them will turn out much better than expeCtation. 
But if a Horſe has received any hurt or injury in his Kid- 
neys, by ill uſage of any kind, efpecially from the cauſes 
above-mentioned ; it will be proper to begin his cure with The cure 
bleeding plentifully, to prevent inflammation ; after this a of hurts 
rowel in the Belly wiil alſo be of fervice, by making a deri-and ftrains 
vation from his Kidneys. Inwardly the following medicines of the 
| will Kidneys. 
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in thoſe parts, may prove dangerous. 74% 

The ſhedding of the ſeed, ſo called, is frequently nothing = 

elſe than the going off of a Cold, from which tollows a nn 

running at the Yard, and may be cured by gentle purgation, 1 

and the uſe of healing and balſamick Medicines. When = 

of the diſorders of the Kidneys proceed only from catching x4 
Sz cold, which may be known from the uſual ſymptoms of a 7 
l. Cold accompanying the ſymptoms above deſcribed, the Cold 8 
ils muſt be treated as the primary aiſtemper, and therefore, 1 
rd whatever removes that, will probably remove the other, 336 
he eſpecially by adding coolers and diureticks to ſuch balſamick = 
at medicines as are given for the cold, viz, ſuch diureticks as {3k 
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will be of great uſe to clear away the impurities by Urine, and 
to heal the diſeaſed parts. 


Take Iriſh Slate in powder, and Spermacceti, of each a 
ounce ; Sal Prunellæ or Nitre, fix drams ; make into 
two balls with a ſufficient quantity of Barbadoes Tu, 
and Liquorice Powder. Or this, 


„ Take Lucatellus Balſam, an ounce; the roots of Floren- 
1 tine Orrice in powder, and powder of Liquorice, of each 
'8 half an ounce ; Spermacceti, fix drams ; Sal Prunelle, 
half an ounce ; make into two balls with Syrup of Marh- 
mallows. 9255 


Let either of theſe be given every morning till the Horſe a 
taken fix or eight doſes, with a draught of the following de- 
coction after each dole. Co 


Take Roots of Marſhmallows, wiped clean from the (and 
and mould, but not waſhed, with the Roots of Parſley 
and Aſparagus, alſo wiped, and cut into ſlices, of each 

two handfuls ; Coltsfoot and Horehound, of each a hand. 
ful; Liquorice Root ſliced, an ounce, Boil in fix quarts 
of Barley-water to a gallon ; pour off the decoCtion to 
ſettle, then warm it again, and diſſolve in it an ounce 
of Gum Arabick or Gum Tragacanth, and a pound of 
Honey; a pint, or three half pints for a doſe. 


This may not only be given with the balls, but at any other 
time at pleaſure ; and if the Horſe recovers upon the uſe of 
theſe things, that he ſhews no pain or labour in ſtaling, that 
his Urine comes away freely and in ſufficient plenty, that he r- 
covers his ſtrength and vigour, there will be little need of the 
further uſe of emollients and balſamicks; but the Horſe may 
| have two or three mild purges given him to compleat the cure. 
Such as this, 5 9 


Repeated 
bleeding 
| ſometimes. 
neceſſary. 


Take Succotrine Aloes, an ounce ; Myrrh and Gum Gur 
acum, of each half an ounce ; freſh Jallap in powder 
one dram ; make into a ball, with ſix drams of Luc 

| tellus Balſam, and about ſixty drops of unreQified Oil of 

h Amber. 


But if the diſtemper happens to be obſtinate, from the extrem: 
violence of any hurt received, the bleeding ſhould be repeated 
and tl.e balfamick medicines may be continued, If he * 


as to f 
or Ure 
or fro! 


diſable 
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(ITS URN ee e 
ball, viz. | 


Venice Snap or Caſtile Soap an ounce ; Spermacceti and 
Myrrh in fine powder, of each half an ounce ; cut the 
Soap and beat it together with the Myrrh ; rub the Sper- 
macceti with the Volk of an Egg, and when they are all 
incorporated, make into a ball, with as much Venice Tur- 
pentine as will bind it. | 


Two or three of thoſe may be made and given in a day, 
till the Horſe ſtales without pain, and his Urine becomes of a 
right conliſtence, and free from any purulent ſettlement ; and 
when a Horſe arrives to this ſtate, the above-mentioned purge 
may be given and repeated as often as needful, 

But if after all, the Horſe loſes his fleſh and appetite, and at 
the ſame time continues to have a great diſcharge of foul turbid _ 
Urine, e it be fœtid, ſtinking, and with a bloody 
look, and a black or very dark ſettlement, it is a ſign one or 
*) WE both kidneys are ulcerated, and ſuch Horſes generally turn con- 


c ſumptive. And therefore, when an Atrophy or waſting comes 
0 on, with a ſwelling of the Kernels about the Throat, the Horſe 
5 may be looked upon as incurable. 
8 Of a Suppreſſion of Tring, from a defect in the KI DYE VS. 
HIS is cauſed either by an Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
* 1 when the ſwelling and diſtention happens to be ſo great 
> as to fill up or preſs the ſides of the Pelvis, or when the Pelvis 2 
W or Ureters are choaked vp with ſtones, or other foreign matter, 2 2 | 
or from an nbneſs or other defect in the Kidneys,that 1 
re- y num : eys,that may of Urine. 
bs diſable them in their office of ſeparating the Urine from the 
a Blood; in this caſe the bladder is generally empty, fo that a 


Horſe will make no motions to ſtale, nor ſtand ſtradling as in 
other diſorders of the urinary paſſages, when the Bladder is 
full, or the Urethra inflamed ; but if he continues a few days 
in this condition, without a ſeparation of the Urine, his Body 
will ſwell to a very great degree, and the urinous part of the 
Blood will break out in blotches all over him, and without 
ſpeedy relief, will prove deadly. : 
Men ſubject to the Stone are ſometimes tormented with a 
luppreſſion of Urine, ſmall ſtones choak up the Ureters or 


me Kidney s, whereby the Nerves become fo affected, as to 
ted, Cauſe a deadnels and inſenſibility in thoſe parts, which by 
le that means are rendered incapable of making their proper 


ſecretions ; 


3% 44 
9 
27 
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Of a Suppreſſion of Urine. Part Ill 


ſecretions ; but I believe Horſes are rarely ſubje& to this ma 
lady, unleſs when their Kidneys are waſted or greatly dif. 
eaſed, of which I have known ſome few inſtances. The 


proper method of cure is to begin with the ſtrongeſt diure | 


ticks, and ſtimulating Giyſters, and if there be a ſuſpicion 
of Inflammation in either or both Kidneys or Ureters, bleed. 
ing plentifully at the Neck, at the Liver-Veins, Kidney. 
Veins, or Thighs, to the amount of three pints or two 


The cure. quarts. Inwardly let the following balls be given, and re- 


ated two or three times the firſt day (for here no time 
muſt be loſt) and as often the next, for if a Horfe does not 


ſtale in thirty hours, his danger muſt be great, and his caſe | 


deſperate. 


Take Juniper Berries pounded, an ounce ; Succotrine A- 
loes, and Sal Prunellæ in powder, of each fix drams; 
rectified Oil of Turpentine, or that which comes firſt off 
the ſtill, called the Etherial Oil of Turpentine, half an 
ounce ; unrectified Oil of Amber, and the Chymicd 
Oil of Juniper, of each two drams ; make it up with 
Liquorice powder ; this being too large for one ball 
may be divided in two for one doſe. 5 


Let the Glyſter be made with two ounces of Barbados 

Aloes; two ounces of Turpentine, beat up with tie 

Yolks of two Eggs ; half an ounce of Jallap in powder; 

Nitre bruiſed, four ounces ; Juniper Berries and Bay 

Berries bruiſed, of each an handful. Let theſe be infuſed 

in two quarts of a decoction made of Mallows and 
Marſh-mallows, and add a pint of Linſeed Oil. 


If theſe do not remove the complaints, rub the Horſe's Ren: 
with a mixture of Oil of Turpentine and Oil of Amber, us 
four ounces of Oil of Turpentine, and two ounces of Oil of 
Amber, and lay a Cataplaſm over the ſmall of his Back and 
Kidneys, made of pounded Garlick, Muſtard-ſeed, Camptor, 
and Green Soap, viz. ſix heads of Garlick, a pint of Muſtad: 
ſeed, two ounces of Camphor, and as much Soap as will be 
ſufficient to make it into a due conſiſtence. This will pene- 
trate very powerfully, and ſtimulate the Kidneys, in caſe the 


happen to be benumbed by any diſorder in their nervous pars; 


and in caſe of inflammation, will even att as a bliſter, without 
the d.nger of a Strangury, and in that reſpect allo do good fer 
vice, It ſhould be tprcad on a coarſe flannel cloth double: 
and bound on with a warm woollen cloth, and renewed once n 
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alſo be of uſe, in caſe the Kidneys are not ulcerated, v/z. two 
| drams made up in a ball, and repeated in two days, and after 


| promote the diſcharges by Urine. 


| rght Kidney, but a ſmall Schirrous, the bigneſs of a pullet's 


Chap. 8. A Suppreſſion of Urine: = 


two days, till the Horſe comes to {tale freely ; Calomel may 


theſe, the Horſe may be purged, to carry off the effects of the 
Mercury; this is the moſt likely method to prevent ulcerati- 
ons of the Kidneys ; but if both Kidneys ſhould happen to be 
ulcerated or waſted, when the above-mentioned ſymptoms ap- 
pear, there can be but ſmall hopes of ſucceſs ; for while 4 
Horſe retains the uſe of one Kidney, he may live a conſidera- 
ble time in ſome eaſy buſineſs, but will always be in danger, 
when by any accident the other happens to be affected, as in 
the following inſtance of a drum- Horſe, which may ſerve to 
evince and illuſtrate the caſe before us. ” 5 7 

This Horſe belonged firſt to a Miller, where he had been The cauſe 
accuſtomed to carry heavy loads upon his Back; by which both of a drum 
his Kidneys had been ſtrained and hurt; he came full-aged Horſe that 
into the troop; and continued ſeveral years in it, but every 3100 2255 
winter was fo full of eruptions, that his Hair looked as if it 15 17 11 
had been notched with ſciſſars. Theſe ſymptoms were, in a 1 : 
great meaſure, owing to the diſeaſedneſs of his Kidneys, as ap- 822 
peared afterwards, for he was often ſubject tio ſuppreſſions of 
Urine, and though he was always relieved by proper timely 
applications, yet theſe grew more frequent as he grew old, till 
the laſt attack; when he continued three days before he died, 
without ſtaling or the leaſt diſpoſition to ſtale, during which 
time he never ſtood wide and ſtradling, as Horſes do when 
their Bladders are full, and can have no vent, but would move 
bis hind Legs and croſs them with great eaſe, till the next day, 
that his Legs, and afterwards his whole Body, ſwelled, and 
broke out all over in moiſt watery blotches, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful diureticks were given him, to 


In opening this Horſe, I found nothing remaining of his 


egg, almoſt offified, and of no regular ſhape ; the emulgent 
Veins and Arteries, the Ureters and Veſſels belonging to the 
Kidneys were ſhrunk and almoſt dried up ; the left Kidney 
vas extremely large, and ſpongy in ſome places, in others 
ſchirrous and broke into ſeveral ragged interſtices, and ſo man- 
pled that nothing of its true texture remained; ſo that it was 
impoſlible a ſeparation of Urine could be any longer expected; 
and for want of this, his external parts were not only bloated 
and ulcerous, but there were great quantities of water ſepara- 
ted, both in his Cheſt and Lower Belly, 1 
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Part III. 


I had once a troop Horſe that recovered, with many of the 
ſame ſymptoms ; but, as I had reaſon to apprehend, did not 
proceed from any previous hurt or injury, but from a Fever 
that greatly affected his Nerves, by which his Kidneys were 
probably benumbed and inſenſible. This Horſe could not ſtale, 
neither did there appear to be any Urine in his Bladder, having no 
oppreſſion on that part, nor any diſpoſition to ſtale. He (wel. 
led univerſally, and his Head to ſuch a degree that both his 
Eyes were (hut up, and one of his Noftrils, in the thinneſt 
Part of it, was two or three inches thick. He was cured of 
this ſymptom by ſtipulating ſharp diureticks and emollients, 
and remains ſtill to do his duty after ſeveral years. 


Of the STRANGURY. 


2 
2 


Of the STRANGURY. 


The cau- J &t Shall only mention this diſtemper here for order's ſake 
ſes of a having already taken notice of it in treating of the 
Stran- Gripes; this being a ſymptom that generally attends Horſe 
BU'Y- cholicks of almoſt all kinds, becauſe of the nearneſs of the 
Neck of the Bladder and the Streight Gut; for when the 
Guts are full of excrements, or inflated with wind, they are 
apt to preſs upon the Bladder and cauſe diſorders there. 
Every ſtoppage of Urine is generally called a Stranguh, 
whether it proceed from the Kidneys or Bladder ; but What! 
ſhall chiefly conſider in this place is when it ariſes from an li- 
flammation of the Bladder, a diſtemper Horſes are often ſub- 
ject to, or from ſome ſtoppage in the Urethra or Piſs-Pipe, a 
Snape calls it. Theſe Horſes make frequent motions to flak, 
without effect, they ſtand wide and ſtradling, are full, having 
their Flanks diſtended, often lie down and roll on their Bach 
having perhaps pain in their Kidneys and Ureters from thel 
being oppreſſed by the detention of Urine, the Kidneys be- 
ing at that time hindered and obſtructed in their uſual ſecret: 
ons. And when the Bladder, Fidneyn, or any other urina 
paſſages are inflamed, a ſymptomatick Fever generally at 
| tends, and ſometimes convulſive ly mptoms from ex tream 
ain. 
; In this caſe the cure 1s to be entered upon by bleeding, thel 
let the following drench be given. | 


The ſigns. 


The cure 


Take Venice Turpentine, incorporated with the yolk of 1 
Egg, one ounce ; Spermacœti, half an ounce ; let the 
be rubbed together, and mixed with ſix drams of Nit 
or Sal Prunellæ, in powder; and halt a pint of Sweet 
Oil, with a little white Wine. 
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Chap. 8. Of Staling BLOOD. 


Let this be given without delay: and if the Horſe does not 
get relief, in two hours, from this medicine, it may be re- 
peated, and when adminiſtred two or three times, it will ge- 
nerally remove this ſymptom. 


When the Stoppage of urine proceeds from matter in the 


Bladder, derived from the Kidneys, which happens in ſome 
Colds, or after ſome kind of Fevers; the decoction re- 
commended for ulcerations of the Kidneys, made with the 


| Roots of Marſh-mallows, Sal Prunellæ, Gum Arabick, &c. 
may be adminiſtered with good ſucceſs ; for I never obſerved 
any Stoppages that were unſurmountable, either in the Neck 


of the Bladder or Urethra in Horſes, as is uſual in men, 
from gritty matter, ſtones or ulcers. Theſe are ſo rare, that 
among the great numbers I have been concerned with, I can 
remember only one inſtance of a ſchirrous and ſinuous ulcer, 
or rather cancerous, in the Urethra of a Horſe, that ſpread 
itſelf through a conſiderable part of the cavernous body of 


neither could it admit of a cure from the time I was made 
acquainted with it. 


Of Staling BLOOD. 
they have received ſome ſtrain in their Kidneys, or 


the Bladder, or from ſome ſcorbutick eroſion there, or in the 
Urethra, whereby the Mouths of ſome of the ſmall Blood- 
veſſels are laid open and ſend forth a bloody Ichor ; but when 


goes off without the help of medicines. Theſe accidents 
may alſo proceed from ſharp rugged ſtones in the Kidneys, 
Ureters, or about the neck of the Bladder, though I ima— 
ine, from what I have hitherto obſerved in Horſes, they 
are not very frequent from this cauſe, but are for the moit 


part the effects of very hard labour or other ill uſage. 


In this malady the urine is bloody, and ſometimes clear 
Blood comes away juſt after ſtaling; and therefore, in order 
to a cure, if the Horſe be fat and luſty, it will be proper to 


bleed plentifully, but if he be low in fleſh, more ſparingly, 


ater which give the following ball. 


each fix drams; Spermacceti, halt an ounce ; Sal Pru— 
| H 2 nellæ, 


the Vard, which will be taken notice of under the head of 
Ulcers. This continued ſeveral years, but was never cured, 


ORSES are ſeldom ſubject to ſtale Blood, unleſs when 


when ſome Blood-veſſel has been ruptured about the neck of 


tis happens, it is generally very {mall in quantity, and often 


Take Conſerve of Red Roſes and Lucatellus' Balſam, of 
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100 A Diabetes, or Profuſe Staling. Part III, 


nellz, and Iriſh Slate, of each two drams; Syrup of 
Corn poppies, ſufficient to make it into a ball. 2 


This generally cures any Horſe that ſtales Blood, while the 
diſorder is new, and when the Blood does not proceed from 
ſome inward ulcer; it may be repeated until the ſymptom 
goes off, that the Horſe ſtales freely, and without the ap- 
pearance of Blood. If the bloodineſs of the urine proceed 
from an ulcer in the Kidneys, Neck of the Bladder or Ure- 
thra, which may be known by pain and ſtops in ſtaling, and 
by a purulent ſediment in the urine, it muſt be treated as be- 
fore directed, and if obſtinate, with mercurials, and ſuch 
other medicines as ſweeten and attenuate the Blood; of 
which ſeveral preſcriptions have been given in the cure of the 
Farcy, obſtinate Surfeits, and other chronical diſtempers, 
The caſe The moſt remarkable caſe I ever met with of this kind, 
ofa was ofa Troop-Horſe, that happened to be overſtrained in 
Horſe that riding a ſmart party, and perhaps at a time when hisBladder 
ſtaled was full and wanting to ſtale. When he came home I found 
Blood. him much out of order, drooping, hanging his Head, and 
off his Stomach, and after ſtaling, voiding ſometimes about 
a gill, ſometimes about half a pint or more of freſh Blood, 
which I ſaw ſeveral times he clotted on the pavement or a- 
mong his litter. This Horſe was treated with rowelling, 
bleeding, and the uſe of the laſt mentioned preſcription, 
which ſoon relieved him, and was repeated till all the ſymp- 


toms were removed. After which ſome mild purges were 


exhibited, whereby he was enabled to do his duty as uſual. 
But after two years, upon ſome other hard party, the fame 
ſymptoms returned, but not ſo violent, and were ſoon cured 
with the uſc of the fame things. | of 


- 


Of a Diabetes, or Profuſe Staling. 


A "Ce A Diabetes is a frequent and profuſe Staling, attended with 


defined. great weakneſs, lots of Fleſh, and often with an A- 
trophy and Decay. 


The Soine Horſes are addicted to ſtale more copiouſly than 
cauſes of others; and this may proceed from various cauſes. Some- 


piotule times it is the effect of a natural delicacy and tenderneſs in 
dtaung. young Horſes when they are firſt backed, eſpecially thoſe 
that want courage, will often ſtale thro' fear, which in time 
grows into a habit, and becomes difficult to cure. Others 
fall into protule Pilling from high feeding, eſpecially upon 
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Chap. 8. A Diabetes, or Profuſe Staling. 


looſe open diet, drinking too much at a time, and hard rid- 
ing when their Stomachs are full of water, which brings a 
load upon their Kidneys, cauſing too plentiful a feparatt- 
on of urine, which ſometimes alſo ends in a habitual Piſſing. 
But a Diabetes is generally the reſult of long continued ſick- 


neſs, old ſurfeits, or the effect of hard riding, hard labour, 


with low feeding, by which the ſeroſities of the Blood be- 
come too much attenuated, and the Horſe, by continual 


Piſſing, is always craving after water. And when this hap- 


ens to a Horſe of a weakly conſtitution, it becomes very 


difficult to remove it. He ſoon looſes both his Fleſh and Ap- 


petite, grows feeble, his Hair ſtares and his Bones ſtick out; 


his Eyes look weak and watry ; and when it is of a Jong , 


ſtanding, he grows unfit for all kind of buſineſs. I have icen 
ſeveral Horſes with this malady, but they are often incurable, 
unleſs in the beginning; for if the Piſſing in a true Diabetes 
is not ſoon conquered, it uſually ends in rottenneſs. 

The cure of young Horſes that are addicted to piſs from 


fearfulneſs, depends very much upon gentle uſage ; for fear 


is ſo ſtrong an affection in a Horle, that where it prevails, it 


s ſeldom overcome by any other means; and if this continues 
the Piſſing will increaſe, and ſcarce any remedy will be able 
to prevent its return. If the Horſe be of a tender weakly 
conſtitution, he ſhould ncither be indulged in too much water, 
nor too much moiſt diet of any kind, efpecially ſcalded bran 
and other hot maſhes, which relax the Kidneys; but ſhould 
rather be kept conſtantly to dry food, unleſs ſome other diſor- 
der ſhould require the Horſe to be kept open : his water ſhould 


The cure. 


be ſmall in quantity and often, his exerciſe gentle and uncon- 


ſtrained, till he become more ſettled, and grow more familj- 


ar, and then the frequent Piſſing will probally leave him. 


When the Staling proceeds from any ſudden ill uſage, as too 


much water and hard riding after it, fo as to weaken the tone 


of the Kidneys by throwing too great a load upon them, it 


may for the moſt part be cured by a contrary treatment; 


and it the Horſe be ſuſty, with high feeding and pampering 
u would be proper to bleed and give a {lender dry diet, and to 


- 


rice him gently after his water ; rowelling and purging may 


allo help in ſuch cafes. 

But if a Horſe has a true Diabetes, loſes his appetite and 
ſtrength, piſſes often and in great quantities; if he has had 
a ſurfeit or any other lingring ſicknets previous to the other, 


he ought to be treated with reſtringents, and with a proper 
mixture of balſamick and aglutinant medicines, to heal and 


ſtrengthen the Kidneys, ſuch as the following: 
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A Diabetes, or Profuſe Staling. Part III. 


Take Conſerve of Red Roſes, two ounces ; Lucatellus 
Balſam, one ounce ; Spermacceti and Japan Earth or 
Bole in fine powder, two drams ; Diaſcordium, half an 
ounce ; make into two balls, with a ſufficient quan- 
ny of Starch, and roll them in Liquorice Powder cr 
Flour. N 


Let one of theſe be given in the morning, and the other 


between the Horſe's feeds in the afternoon, and after each 4 
bout four hornfuls of the following decoction. 


Take Jeſuits Bark, bruiſed, four ounces ; the Roots of 
Biſtort and Tormentil, of each two ounces; Gum 4. 
rabick, three ounces; Red Roſes, dried, one ounce ; 
boil in two gallons of Lime-Water to the Conſumption 
of one half, pour off the decoction, and while it is warm 

_ diſſolve in it an ounce of Diaſcordium. 


Theſe things may be continued ſeveral days ; and if 
the Horſe begins to recover his appetite, and his Piſſing + 
bates, it will then be proper to renew the ſame things, and 
repeat them for ſome time ; theſe ingredients may be boiled 
over again in the ſame quantity of Lime-Water, adding 
| freſh Roſes for the Bark will require twice boiling before ib 
virtue can be drawn out. The Gum Arabick may alſo be re 
newed, and if the Horſe be of value, a pint of red Wine 
may be added to the decoction, when it is cleared off, ut 
to a Horſe of ſmall value, a cheaper draught may be mad 
as this, viz. LED 1 


Take Pomegranate Bark, four ounces ; Bauluſtines, tw 
ounces ; Red Roſes, one ounce; Biſtort and Tormen: 
til Roots, of each three ounces ; boil as the other i 
Lime-Water, and give three or four hornfuls after cact 


If the diſtemper be but of a ſhort ſtanding, it may perbap 
be ſufficient to allow him every day two quarts of Lime 
Water mixed with Bole or Chalk. Gps 

His food ſhould be dry and nouriſhing, viz. the cleancll 
_ oats and the fineſt hay that can be got. A few beans d 


wheat may be now and then mixed with his oats, if his Stor 
mach can digeſt them, and theſe may be ſprinkled with a ſo- 


lution of Gum Arabick, viz. about two ounces diobyes , 
11 5 : v 
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Chap. 9. Of Su RTEITS. 13 
two quarts of Lime-Water warmed. The raſpings oſ white | i 
bread may be boiled in all his water, which is both very nou- 118 
riſhing and healing, and may have ſome effect to dry up the wh 
ſuperfluous moiſture of his Kidneys. Air and exerciſe is alſo 1" 
neceſſary, but that ſhould be very moderate until the Horſe an 
recovers ſome degree of ſtrength, after which his exerciſe _ Fl 
may be increaſed at diſcretion. h 1 
Sometimes young Horſes have a ſwelling in the Sheath, by 1 
having full liberty with Mares before they are able to cover is 
them; it may eaſily be removed in the beginning, by theuſeof it 
warm fomentations made of emollient herbs, &c. but if the 1 
ſwelling is hard and inflamed, Bleeding and Purging are both 1 
neceſſary, and it may be proper to tie his Yard up to his Belly, i 
making a hole for his Water to paſs thro”. Ty 1 
The mattering of the Vard proceeds ſometimes from the 1 
rigidneſs of the Fibres in froſty weather, cauſing an ulce- 1 
rous diſpoſition, but moſt commonly from a Horſe's having 9 
hurt himſelf by being too eager in covering a Mare, where- 1 
by, if the Vard happens to be bruiſed, it becomes ſore and . 
if ulcerated; if it is taken in time, it may be cured, by bath- bl 
2 ing the part with Spirits of Wine and Roſe Water, with a A 
nd (mall quantity of Honey diſſolved in it. Bleeding is exceed- - 4 
led ing uſeful in this caſe, eſpecially if a Horſe is of a groſs con- F 
ing fiitution, or very full in Fleſh, N | i 
Its | | 1 
fe- | SC HF. IX. I 
ine 1 


zu of Surfeits, and other Diſeaſes that affect the Blood and 
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id, external Parts. "i 
B Y a Surfeit is generally underſtood a plenitude, weight 1 

two and fulneſs of the Stomach, accompanied with ſickneſs, 1 
e. oss of appetite, inactivity, and great heavineſs, Ec. and WH 
ri ſometimes a Fever, as its concomitant ; ſo that, in the hu- Th 
ach man body, ſurfeits are often the beginning of Fevers and o- 3k 
ther diſeaſes, but in Horſes what the generality call Surfeits, i 

are uſually the effects of ſome diſeaſe not attended to or ill 1 

aps i cred. For though indeed a Surfeit may often begin with "3 
me: lome acute ſickneſs, yet it is ſeldom taken notice of as ſuch T1. 
till it is attended with ſeveral marks and tokens that are viſi- 1 

nel ble to the Eye, that ſpoil a Horſe's complection and looks. 9 

a A Horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited when his coat ſtares and The ſur- FM 
Stor Wl looks ruſty, when he appears dirty, even though no care or feits of N 
o. Pans has been wanting to keep him clean. Surfeited Horſes Horſes IM 
din viten have their ſkins ſo full of ſcales and dander, that it lies deſcribed: 1 ? 
twig > H 4: thick i 
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Of SURFELTS.) Part III. 


thick and mealy among the hair, and is conſtantly ſupplied 
with a freſh ſucceſſion of the ſame kind of groſs matter, 


from the want of due tranſpiration, and ſo continues till the 


ſurfeit is cured, Some ſurfeited Horſes have many ſmall hur. 
dles of various ſizes, like peas or tares, which often diſappear 
when they are brought out of a warm ſtable into the air. 
Some have little dry fixed ſcabs all over their Bodies and 
Limbs, which often prove very obſtinate and hard to cure; 


others are moiſt, and attended with ſuch heat and inflamms- 


tion, and the humor ſo tharp and violently itching, that theſe 
Horſes rub ſo inceſſantly as to make themſelves raw in ſeverl 
Places, eſpecially about the Neck, Rump, and Hips, an 
ſometimes their Limbs do not eſcape ; and if it affect thei 
Eyes it may induce blindneſs. Some have no eruptions at all 


but only an unwholeſome look, and are dull, fluggiſh, and l. 


zy. Some appear only lean and hide bound, with other 
ſymptoms of a diſordered Blood, others have flying pains ard 
lameneſs, reſembling a rheumatiſm ; ſo that in Horſes ſurfeits, 
we have almoſt all the different ſpecies of the Scurvy and 


other chronical diſtempers. 


The cauſes of Surieits are various: Horſes often grow fur- 
teited with high feeding, and want of due exerciſe, which 


in Horſes, induces a bad digeſtion, and breeds ill humors. Sometimes 


Jurteits 
often cau- 


Horſes become ſurfeited with unwholeſome food, when it 
either rank, or bad of its kind, as too much clover, rye-grals 
muſty hay, and corn, and fuch like; for ſome foul feeding 


_ Horſes will eat muſty ſtinking provender greedily, and fl 


themſelves full of ill humors, which, by degrees, will bring 


on many of the ſymptoms obſervable in Surfeits. Sometimes 


Surfeits are cauſed by hard riding, eſpecially thoſe Horſes that 
are extremely fat, and have not before had regular exercik 
to harden them, ſometimes by drinking cold water, when hot, 
{tanding in a cold air, or being expoſed to the night air, aftera 
Horſe has been kept in a warm ſtable; or after a Horſe's Blood 


nas been much heated and agitated with hard riding, or an 


other violent labour. Theſe indeed often produce firſt of all, 
Plencitick Diſorders, and inward inflammations, which prove 


jed by ir ſuddenly mortal, but if they eſcape death, unleſs great cart 
E * 11 * a l 


- peifect 


be taken of their recovery, ſuch Horſes will generally haye 


cures, and the ſigns and appearances of a Surfeit, eſpecially that kind 


by bad 
and ill- 


prepared 


med1- 
cines. 


which is attended with fluggiſhneſs and inactivity, and whele 
the coat looks ruſty and unwholeſome. And indeed many | 
the diſorders that go under the name of Surfeits, are owns 
to ill cures. But laſtly, Surfeits are often cauſed by bad d 
il: repeated phyſick; and I have ſeen ſome Horſes, er 
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ed taking mercurial purges, break out all over their Bodies, and Ko 

er, become quite naked of hair in many places, with all the uſual = 

he effects of a ſlow poiſon. | | 1 

u. © Surfeits of all kinds are obſtinate, and hard to cure when Surfeits Wi 

Ar they have been neglected, and ſuffered to go on a long while hard 0 = 

ur, without any attempt made to remove them; but when a e 2 

nd Surfeit has been but of a ſhort ſtanding, and the Horſe in other 8 83 

” 1 Thx Po been of an Wu 

e; eſpects healthful, it is often cured without much difficulty. od 4. 1 nll 

14+ Thoſe Surfeits are ſtubborn and dangerous, where a Horſe ing. 1 

eſe looks with a ruſty Coat, and at the ſame time is hide-bound, Surfeits 1 

ral and ſoon tires, for theſe ſymptoms often hetoken an inward that be- 11 

ind decay; if a Horſe that has been long ſurfeited falls off his Sto- token an *T Fl 

eit mach, if he coughs often, is thick winded, blows and heaves inward 1 

ll when he is put to exerciſe; theſe are bad ſigns, and are often decay. . at 

la. incurable. That kind of Surfeit that appears in little dry 8 

er ſcabs that peel off with the Finger, 1s often 'obſtinate, and 7 

nd greatly disfigures a Horſe while it continues, but thoſe erup- 8 

ts tions that are hot and itching, that fret off the hair, attended X88 

nd with a hot ſcalding humour, are not fo difficult to cure, ex- 1 
HH cept where they return habitually ſpring and fall, in which n 

- caſe ſuch Surfeits prove obſtinate, and grow more ſo with FE 

< age. e ; 12 5 1 1 

es It may be neceſſary here to obſerve, that ſome Horſes, 8 

1 eſpecially of the ſtrong breed for draugi:t, and alſo many of WI 

ls our half bred Horſes, have ſomewhat of a furfeited look in 4 

ng winter. But this is only owing to the length and coarſeneſs 

fil of their hair; others that are extreamly thin ſkin*d, have a 

no ſhort woolly down, or kind of winter Coat, which lies under- 

16s neath the hair, and gives them a dirty, ſurfeited look, tho? 

at they are at the ſame time in perfect health, and fit for buſi- 

ik neſs. Thoſe who are not thoroughly acquainted with ſuch A neceſſa- 

ot, things, look on theſe Horſes to be ſurfeited, and often bleed, ry caution 

ra give them purges, and other things to make them coat bet- With re. 

0d ter, though without much ſucceſs; but as they are no leſs ſpect to 

ny healthful than thoſe that carry a better Coat, ſo, in the ſpring Surfeits. 

ll of the year, they look as fine and ſmooth as any other, and 

Ve continue ſo all the ſummer. Theſe Horſes therefore that 

ure look well in ſummer, and only look rough in cold weather, 

ne With a downy Coat, ought not to be treated as ſurfeited 

ind Horſes, nor ſtand in need of much phyſick, for as nature has 

ere provided them with warm cloathing for the winter, the beſt 

'0l way is not to curry them too much, as other Horſes that 

ing have ſmooth ſhort hair, for the ſharp teeth and cloſeneſs of 

Of the curry comb, fetches of the down in ſuch quantity, and 

ter leaves their ſkins ſo much expoſed to the air, that they are 

ng „ Te : apt 
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apt to catch violent Colds. 


Of a Dry SURFE1T. 


Part III, 


I have known ſeveral inſtances, 


where colds that come in this manner, have been obſtinate 
and of long continuance : and therefore the beſt way is not 
to be over curious with ſuch Horſes, nor look upon them a; 
ſurfeited, but to give them good rubbing and bruſhing in- 
ſtead of currying, and if the curry comb be at all uſed, to 
take care that it be an old one that has its teeth blunted and 
worn, that it may not bring the hair off too faſt. Cloathing 
with a ſingle cloth will alſo be ſome help to their looks, and 
make them ſhed their Coats the ſooner, and may preſerve 
them from catching Cold ; but cloathing is chiefly neceſſary 
to Horſes that are thin ſkined, and have very ſoft hair. 

In the cure of Surfeits, I ſhall keep to the common name 
by which they are uſually known, and ſhall include under the 


ſame diviſion, the 


affect the ſkin. 


Ady 
Surfeit de- 


red, and the caſe often ſo obſtinate, that eve 


| The cure, Take Succotrine Aloes, an ounce ; Gum Guiacum in 
Powder, half an ounce ; Diaphoretick Antimony, and 
Powder of Myrrh, of each two drams ; make into a bal 
with Syrup of Buckthorn, and roll it in Liquorice Pow” 


* 


without moiſture, but continue fixed upon the Skin. 


Of a Dry SVR FEIT. 


Mange, Farcy, and other diſtempers that 


HIS properly includes all thoſe maladies that disfigure 
| the looks of a Horſe, either thoſe where there are no 
ſcribed. eruptions on the Skin, or where the eruptions are dry and 


For 


where the eruptions rife ſuddenly in little lumps of different 
ſizes, and as ſuddenly diſappear, though theſe may indeed 
be reckoned one ſpecies of a Surfeit, yet it is never accoun- 
ted ſo in the language of Horſemen, as theſe eruptions happen 
to Horſes of ſound Vitals, and frequently wear off with 
bleeding, and a cool opening diet; but when the texture d 
the Skin is vitiated, and the Blood contaminated, and Perſpi 
ration is obſtructed, a Horſe's looks becomes ſo much disfigt- 


ſuch a Horſe to be ſurteited. 


If a Horſe notwithſtanding theſe ſymptoms, feeds, and does 
not abate in ſtrength, but goes through his buſineſs well, he 
may be cured by the following method. Firſt take about three 
pints of Blood, after this let him have the following mild 


purge, which will work as an alterative. 


der or Flour, 


ry one concludes 


One 


Chap. 
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l. chap. 9. Of a Wet SuRTEIT. 


ee, 


One of theſe may be adminiſtered for ſome time once a week 
or once in ten days. In the intermediate days, or the inter- 
vals between the purges, two ounces of the following Pow- 
ders may be given 2 day, one ounce in the morning, and 
another in the evening feed. 8 


Take Cinabar of Antimony, or Native Cinabar made in- 


to very fine Powder, half a pound; Crude Antimony 
in fine Powder, four ounces; Gum Guiacum alſo in 
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Powder, four ounces; make theſe into ſixteen Doſes for 


eight days. 


The ſame quantity may be made and repeated till the Horſe 
comes to coat well, and all the ſymptoms of the Surfeit diſap- 


pear. If the Horſe be of ſmall value, two or three common For Hor- 


purges may be given of the milder ſort, and inſtead of the Ci- 


ſes of 


nabar powders, common Antimony and Sulphur may be mixed ſmall _ 
twice a day, in the ſame quay: It will alſo be proper to value. 


quench hot Iron in his water, for in moſt dry Surfeits, Hor- 


ſes require thoſe things that are proper to warm and invigorate 


the Blood. If the little ſcabs that lye on the Skin do not 
peel off, the following ointment may be made uſe of, viz. 


Take Quickſilver, half an ounce; rub it with two drams, 


or half an ounce of Turpentine, till the Quickſilver is 
intirely killed and diſappears, then add by degrees a 
pound of Hog's Lard, rubbing in a Mortar with a 
Peſtle till the whole is incorporated. 1 


This ointment is to be applyed where the eruptions are 


hxed, It will be convenient to keep the Horſe dry, and give 
him warm water for a week or ten days, during the time of 


unction, which may be once in three days, or oftner, if it 
dry in faſt. I have known this ointment alone cure theſe 


king of Surfeits, with the help of purging phyſic afterwards. 
Of a Wet SURFEIT. 


Wet Surfeit is no other than a moiſt running Scurvy, 
4 Aand appears on different parts of the Body of a Horſe, 
eſpecially about the Neck, Rump, and Hips, ſometimes at- 
tended with great heat and inflammation ; oftentimes the 
Neck ſwells in one night's time, in ſome the Withers, and 
ſiom thence will iſſue forth great quantities of a hot briny hu- 

mor; 


A Wet 
Surfeit 
deſcribed. 
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The uſual 


ward applications. 


Of a Wet Su RTI. Part Il. 


mor; and if care is not taken to allay it, will be apt t 
make a collection on the Poll or Withers, and produce the 
Poll- evil or fiſtula. When the humour appears more univer. 


ſally on various parts of the Body, it frequently at the {ame 


time attacks the Limbs, and when it makes a ſettlement 
there, proves obſtinate and hard to cure, as all ſharp humour 


are when they fall upon the dependent parts; for by length 
of time they not only affect the Skin but the Tendons, ſo 


as to require a continued courſe, both of outward and in- 
In ſome Conſtitutions of Horſes, theſe 
kind of eruptions leave a fort of contagion, that ſhews itſelf 
every ſpring and fall, with little or no moiſture, but a peel- 
ing off the hair from the Neck, Face, and other parts ot. the 
Body, but chiefly in the ſpring, about the time of ſhedding 


their winter Coats. But when this happens, it is gencrally 


| the effect of ſome neglect or miſmanagement, and I have 


known it to proceed from mercurial phy ſick ill prepared, 


1njudictouſly adminiſtered. 


When a hot briny humour breaks out on a Horſe's Neck, 


method of Withers, or any where elſe, the part commonly ſwells, is 
treating a hot and infiamed, and attended with a violent itching. The 


| moiſt in 


flamed 
Surfeit 
dange- 


rous. 


Porging 


Proper 


tne cure of 
Surtents 


common method of curing ſuch things is for the moſt part 
hurtful, as our practitioners ſeldom do more than bleed, and 


then uſe repellers, as vitriolick and aluminous waters. Bit 
the only ſafe way of curing theſe eruptions is by bleeding and 


purging, and the uſe of coolers inwardly, with a cool open 


diet. For a Purge, 


Take Succotrine Aloes, one ounce ; Cremor Tartari, and 
Sal Prunellæ, of each half an ounce ; freth Jallap in 
powder, one dram, make into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Syrup of Marſh-mailows, and about forty 
drops of Oil of Amber, and give it after the Horſe's 
Body has been opened with ſcalded Bran. 


Thoſe who chuſe a purging draught, may give the follou- 
ing, which in moſt caſes is preferable to any other, eſpecially 
«where the heat and infiammation is great. _ 


Take Lenxive EleQuary, and Cream of Tartar, of each 
tour ounces ; of the Pulvis Sanctus, half an ounce; 
mix theſe in a quart of warm Gruel and give it faſting in 
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This liquid Purge will probably work about twelve hours 
alter it is given, Whereas the other ſeldom works in leſs than 
wenty-four hours, except when a Horſe's Bowels are foul, 
1 hich caſe, any purge will ſometimes go off ſooner. Ei- 
ther of theſe purges may be repeated three times or oftener, 
if they work mildly. £9 Smarking 

After the purges, let the Horſe have Antimony and Sul- 
phur, of each equal parts, about a ſpoonful a day in one of 
his feeds; or if the Horſe be of value, Cinabar of Antimony, 
and Gum Guiacum in powder, may be adminiſtered in the 
ame manner, which will yet prove more efficacious, as theſe 
things are very friendly to the Blood, and particularly to 
ſurfeited Horſes. _ | 

The Horſes that become ſurfeited after taking unwhole- he me- 
ſome drugs, or mercurial phyſick, require a great deal of thod of 
care, in order to their recovery, which onght to be gone about managing 
as ſoon as poſſible ; otherwife all endeavours may afterwards the cure of 
prove fruitleſs, when the cure is neglected, or when impro- ſurfeited 
per medicines are adminiſtered ; the ſores and blotches occa- Horſes, | 
foned by the poiſon turn leprous, and fometimes will thicken after bad | 
and furrow the Skin, ſo as to cauſe great deformity, with deep medicines. 
chops, from which iſſue forth Blood, or bloody water. Yet 
nature is ſometimes ſo beneficent-to ſuch Horſes, where their 
Conſtitutions happen to be good, that they often recover with 
good management, after all thoſe untowardly effects. But 
when the ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs, the Liver, or any of the 
principal Viſcera happen to be hurt, they generally prove in- 
curable; and therefore if a Horſe in this condition coughs 
much, feeds poorly, falls off his fleſh, and grows hide- 
bound ; unleſs theſe ſymptoms be ſoon removed, with ſoft 
balſamick medicines, ſuch as have already been preſcribed for 
colds and diſorders of the Breaſt, with the intermixture of 
very mild purges, it will be in vain to attempt a cure, becauſe 
we may, in that caſe, reaſonably ſuppoſe his Lungs to be 
very much hurt and broke. If he looks dull and heavy, his 
yes and Lips, and the Roof of his Mouth yellow; if he is 
ſhort-breathed, ſeems to be full and ſomewhat pot-bellyed, 
with a ſhort cough upon the leaſt exerciſe ; theſe are all to- 
bens of inward diſorder, and, for the moſt part, denote the 
Liver to be affected; and when they proceed from mercury 
Il prepared, or from catching cold in the uſe of ſuch things, 
it will hardly be worth while to endeavour a cure. But if the 
Horſe fecds well, if he ſhews himſelf ſprightly and vigorous, 
wtwithilanding any outward foulneſs and deformity ; if he 

| | does 
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does not flag in his buſineſs, there is great hopes of his recove- 
ry, which may be attained by the following method, if it i; 
ſtrictly obſerved. | 1 

And firſt of all, if the Horſe is in fleſh, and otherwiſe in 
good plight, bleed, give him two or three mild purges, ſuch 
as have been already preſcribed, or the following, which is 
more particularly adapted to a poiſoned Blood, and will work 


partly as a purge, and partly as an alterative 


Take the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, ten drams; Gum Gui— 
acum, half an ounce; Diaphoretick Antimony and 
Cream of Tarter, of each two drams. Make into a 
ſtiff ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Roſes, 
then add two drams of Oil of Amber, and roll it in Li- 
quorice powder. 


This purge may be repeated two or three times, once in 


five or ſix days, unleſs it ſhould happen to purge violently, 


which ſometimes falls out when a Horſe's Bowels are foul; in 
that caſe a little more time 1s to be allowed. In the interme- 


diate days, viz. the days between the purges, let the Horſe 


have a draught of the following decoction. 


Take of the ſhavings or raſpings of Guiacum, two pounds; 


Turmerick bruiſed in a mortar or cut in thin ſlices, 
four ounces; freſh Dock Root wiped clean and cut 
into thin ſlices, one large handful ; Camomile Flow- 
ers, half a handful ; Liquorice Root ſliced, four 


ounces; Crude Antimony groſly powdered, and put into 


a bag, one pound. Let theſe be boiled for the ſpace of 
half an hour or longer, in three gallons of ſpring water, 
and keep the decoction upon the ingredients in a clean 
earthen pan tor uſe. . 


This is both a cheap and a very efficacious medicine, 
in all caſes where the foulneſs of the Skin is owing t0 
bad or ill prepared medicines, eſpecially of the mercurial 
kind, and may be given to any Horſe, almoſt at diſcretion 
eſpecially about four hornfuls in the morning faſting, and the 
fame quantity about two hours before he has ſupped, or at 
night. It will ſweeten the Juices and render the Blood more 
ſoft and balſamick ; but requires to be continued two or three 
months in obſtinate cafes, allowing ſometimes a week's in- 
terval, that the Horſe may not be cloy'd with continual drench- 


ing. It will be little or no charge to the owner, and — 
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. i alſo this advantage in the uſe of theſe things, that they 

8. will be no hinderance of his exerciſe, or any buſineſs the own- 
er requires of him. i | 

The ſhavings or raſpings of Guiacum, may be had at the 


' | 

druggiſt's or the working wood turner's; the Antimony ſhould 
$ not be ſuch as is generally ſold in the ſhops, viz. that ſort 
« which is melted down, and caſt in a pyramidical form, and 


is often full of droſs, the genuine being clear and ſhining, of 
the colour of poliſhed ſteel, and will anſwer the end more 
effectually than the other. 
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Some Horſes are very ſhy, and take their drinks with great | 
a reluctancy, which is inconvenient where it is neceſſary to re- 15 
) peat them often, When this is the caſe, the Crude Antimo- 

— ny or Liver of Antimony in their feeds may do good ſervice; | 
but it will be ſtill more efficacious in all Surfeits, if Gum Li} 
Guiacum be mixed with the Antimony, as I have tound trom "© 

experience, in the following manner, viz. [1 

k Take of the beſt Antimony made into a very fine pow- q 

- der, and Gum Guiacum in powder, of each a pound ; 

e mix them well together in a large mortar, oiling the 

| end of the peſtle to prevent the Gum from caking ; 


then divide the whole into thirty-two doſes, viz. an 


js ounce in each doſe, and let one be given every day in 
5 the evening- feed. . | 
bs This will tend greatly to rectify a ſurfeited Horſe's Blood 
Ir and Juices, will open his hide, make him coat well, and give 
oOo him a wholeſome look, and very much help to remove the ill 
f effects of mercurial medicines ; but if the Horſe be of value, 
, the Cinabar of Antimony may be uſed inſtead of the Crude 
n Antimony; and though it may be ſome what more chargeable 


than the other, yet I have often obſerved it to be of more quick 
efficacy, which in a great mealure, makes a mends for the 


, expence, viz. Cinabar of Antimony and Gum Guiacum, 
to WW Mixed as above, and adminiſtred in the ſame manner; or re- 
al courſe may be had to the compounded powders above preicrt- 
IN bed made of Cinabar of Antimony, with the Crude Antimo- 
I ny or Liver of Antimony, &c. all which things being effi- 
at cacious in the moſt kinds of ſurfeits, eſpecially thoſe that pro- 
re ceed from unwholcfome diet, unwholetome drugs, or 
ce from ill- prepared mcdicines, given in the Farer: are. 
n- alſo proper in obſtinate ſurfeits; but in the cure of Sur- 
h- feits, regard muſt always be had to the original diſtem- 


per, trom whence it has taken it> rife, according to the direc- 
tions 
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tions already laid down; but if the ſymptoms of a Surfeii 

8 proceed from any hereditary cauſe, it will be difficult to re- 
move them, ſo as to have no return. | 

In the cure of Surteits, a great deal may be done by proper 

diet and exerciſe; if the Horſe be ſtrong and vigorous, and 

feeds well, he may have all his accuſtomed exerciſe ; but if 

he be a poor feeder, and apt to turn faint and dead-hearted, 

his exerciſe muſt be gentle. The ſame rule may be obſerved 

if he coughs much, and is any ways defective in his wind; 

nevertheleſs theſe Horſes ought to be often in the open air, 

and have their exerciſe, proportioned to their ability, for no- 

thing ſo much ſtrengthens and invigorates the blood as the 

air and exerciſe, which will alſo help the operation of 

A proper their medicines, and render them more effectual. Their diet 

diet for ſhould be cool and opening, while there remains any foulneſs 


ſurfeited of the Skin, ſuch as ſcalded bran, but eſpecially ſcalded barley, 
once a day, and if the Horſe be Hide-bound, I would adviſe | 


| Horſes. 
an ounce of Fœnugreek Seeds to be given daily in one of his 
feeds, to be continued the ſpace of one month longer, if it be 
neceſſary. But I ſhall here take ſome notice of what is meant 


by the binding and cloſeneſs of the Hide. 
Of Hide-bound Ho x SES 
Hide- \ HORSE is ſaid to be Hide- bound, when his Skin 


bound flicks ſo cloſe to his Ribs, that it ſeems immoveable 
Horſes de- but this is not to be accounted an original diſeaſe, but only 4 
ſcribed, ſymptom, which may either be cauſed by want of ſufficient 
with the food, or from harraſſing Horſes beyond their ſtrength, with- 


1 _— out allowing them ſufficient time for reſt, and neceſſary re- 
ies that 


freſhments. Sometimes Horſes grow Hide-bound very ſud- 
produce denly from Fevers, and convulſive diſorders, and if that ſymp- 
* mala- tom is not ſuddenly removed, the diſtempers that are the 
* cauſe of it generally prove mortal; but nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee ſurfeited Horſes alſo Hide- bound; and there. 

fore in the cure of all Hide- bound Horſes regard muſt be had 

ie ae to the original diſtemper from whence it proceeds. I have 


ber how Obſerved in Fevers, and convulſive diſorders, where there 
| hide. Was great pain, Horſes become Hide- bound, and ſtrangely 
| hound tucked up in a few hours, and that ſymptom as ſuddenly reme- 
Horſes are ved by care, and proper applications; but when a Horſe b 
to be trea- full of fleſh, and has no viſible appearance of ſickneſs, and 
ted. appears at the ſame time to be Hide-bound, it is often the ef- 
fect of ſome long continued inward diſorder, which ought t 
be examined into, whether it be in the Liver, Kidneys, ® 
Lungs ; but eſpecially if it proceeds from vermin in the — ; 
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for thoſe who have had experience may have often obſerved 
this ſymptom, when they have been carefully purged, and 


N bare thereby diſcharged great quantities of the ſmall White 
Worms called Aſcarides; therefore, in all theſe caſes, hate - 


al ver ſtrikes at the cauſe, effectually removes that ſymptom. 
d And though a Horſe feeds well, keeps his Fleſh, and goes 
it through his buſineſs, and yet continues Hide- bound, neverthe- 
l leſs he ought to be regarded, otherwiſe this ill habit of body 
d will at length be able to produce ſome untowardly ſymptoms, 
which in the end may prove fatal. In this caſe I would adviſe 
r, purging in the following manner, viz. give over night two 
5 drams of Calomel, made into a ball with Conſerve of Roſes, 
p and the next morning the following purge, viz. 

b | 

et Take Succotrine Aloes, an ounce, or ten drams if the Horſe 
ſs be ſtrong; freſh Jallap in fine powder, two drams; Myrrh; 
„ half an ounce; make it into a ball, with Syrup of Buck- 
le | thorn, adding ſixty drops of Oil of Savin. 

18 
de Tbis purge and the mercurial ball, may be repeated three _ 
nt times in three weeks, and afterwards the Cinabar or Anthmo=« 


nial powders, as above preſcribed, which will be the likelieſt 
way to recover any ſuch Horſe from the dangers that threaten 
bim; and if Worms be the cauſe, this method will ſoon re- 
lieve him. | F | 


n Horſes that become Hide-bound by ſtarving or hard uſage; 

1 need only reſt, and better keeping. The feeding in ſuch ca- 

4 {cs ought to be gradual, that is, increaſed by degrees, accor- 

nt ding to the rules laid down in the method of dieting, and elſe- 

where. 5 

re- 

d- Of MorTEN GREASE. 

p- . | 5 ö 
OST of the writers in Farriery, have reckoned the 


melting of the Greaſe as an original diſtemper in Hor- 
les, though few of them have offered any definition of it, or 
| the ſymptoms that appear in it, but have for the moſt part, 
only given ſome inſignificant receipts for the cure of it. The 


ere have indeed aſſigned one general cauſe for Molten Greaſe, viz. 
ely bard riding, or any other violent exerciſe, but have laid down 
no- no other ſymptom, but ſwelling of their Limbs, or greaſy 
e 15 dung Which however will happen to Horſes from foul feed- 
ind ng, and to ſome from the natural conſtitution of their Blood 
ek. and Juices, where no violence has been uſed. That there is 
i boch a thing as melting of the Greaſe, is pretty evident from 
ol Vo I. II. F< what 
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part III. 


of Molten-Greaſe. 


Fat Horſes What may be obſerved of ſome exceſſive fat Horſes, that have 


been worked in hot weather, and have died raging mad of Fe. 
vers; in which caſe the fat is melted and turned into an oil, and 


is drawn off from its proper cells into the Blood- veſſels, of 


which I have elſewhere given a very extraordinary inſtance 
But as this is ſeldom underſtood for Molten Greaſe, but paſſe, 
under the denomination of a Fever or the Staggers, which of. 
ten proves mortal, eſpecially in the hands of ignorant perſons; 
I ſhall therefore proceed to thoſe caſes which are uſually aſcr. 
bed to Molten Greaſe, which, when neglected, often produce 
many of the ſymptoms that paſs under the name of Surfeits, 

When a Horſe voids greaſy matter along with his dung, hi 


Greaſe is ſaid to be melted ; but it may be obſerved, that thi 


ſymptom proceeds from various cauſes; ſometimes very fat 
Horſes, that ſtand much in the ſtable, and have but little ex. 
erciſe, will void greaſy matter along with their dung upon 


_ catching the leaſt cold; but this is only a natural ſecretion, 
and is not attended with thoſe inward perturbations that muſt 


unavoidably happen where the Greaſe is really diſſolved and 
melted. Some Horſes of hot conſtitutions, that are inclined 
to coſtiveneſs, ſometimes grow over-charged, and void great 
quantities of ſlimy matter, like corruption, and the balls of 
dung are covered with a pellicle or ſkin ; and when this hap- 
pens, ſuch Horſes are ſaid to have their Greaſe melted, thoug| 
very improperly, this being no other than a common ſympton 
that always attends a retention of the dung ; and when they 


void a matter of the colour of Sulphur, it is a ſure ſymptom of 


Worms, There are other Horſes of weak Bowels, that of. 
ten void a looſe ſlimy dung, and ſome are apt to conclude thel 
have had their Greaſe melted, but this is only the effect of 1 


ſizy Blood; but the ſwelling of the Limbs, and the running 


at the Heels, ſometimes a briny ſalt humour, ſomewhat of at 
oily conſiſtence, or a thick white matter like melted tallov, 
called the Greaſe, has no relation at all to that diſtemper, but 


when, there is ſome manifeſt tokens that the Horſe's Greaſe hu 


been previouſly melted by ſome hard uſage ; for we often ſee 
lean Horſes of poor lizy blood, as much troubled with theſe 
ſymptoms, as any other. But this will be treated of mote 
fully, when I come to diſcourſe of ſwelled Legs and greaß 
Heel. ma nts 8 
Nou the true ſymptoms of Molten Greaſe may be diſcover 
ed by the following obſervations; and in the firſt place, 1 
Horte can eaſily have his Greaſe melted, unleſs he be ſome: 
what over-charged with fat; neither can a fat Horſe have * 
Greaſc melted in any degree, without violence, eſpecialy * 
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hard riding or working in very hot weather; for the oilineſs 


that v'e often obſerve in the dung of very fat Horſes, eſpecial- 


ly if a ball of his dung be thrown into cold water, proceeds 
only from a ſuperabundance of oily particles in his Blood, 
which are more or leſs diſcharged by all the groſſer ſecretions. 


But when a Horſe's Greaſe is really melted, it is always ac- The true 
companied with a Fever, with heat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtarting tre- ſigns of 
mors or tremblings, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of Breath, Molten 
and ſometimes with the fymptoms of a Pleuriſy; and theſe Greaſe. 


ſymptoms are more or leſs aggravated according to the previ- 
ous ſtate of the Horſe, or the degree of violence in the treat- 
ment he has met with. His dung will then be extremely grea- 
ſy, and will fall into a Scouring, not unlike the greaſy Diar- 
heeas that happen to men in ſomewhat of the like circumſtan- 
ces, His Blood will have a thick ſkin of fat over it, when 
cold, of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter, from 
the obſtructions that uſually happen in the Liver in ſuch caſes; 
The congealed part or ſediment is commonly a mixture of Size 
and Greaſe, which makes it ſo exceeding ſlippery, that ſcarce 
any part of it will adhere to one's fingers, and the ſmall por- 
tion of ferum that 1s in it, feels alſo ſlippery and clammy, not 
unlike the juice of apples. The Horſe ſoon loſes his Fleſh, the 
fat that fills the Interſtices of the Muſcles being probably diſſol- 
ved and ſucked up into the Blood- veſſels, and thoſe Horſes that 
ſurvive ſuch a ſhack commonly grow Hide-bound for a time, 


— . 


and their Legs ſwell both before and behind, and continue ſo 
till the ſtate of their Blood is altered and mended by proper 
applications. And if this is not done effectually, the Farcy, 


the Glanders, or ſome obſtinate Surfeit generally follows, that 


will be difficult and hard to cure. To avoid theſe unhappy 


ror of molten Greaſe, - I ſhould adviſe the following me- 
thod. „ : 


In the firſt place it is neceſſary to bleed plentifully, to empty The cure 
the Blood-veſſels, which are generally crammed, and in the of Molten 
{mall Capillary Veins almoſt to a total ſtagnation. This ought Greaſe. 
to be repeated two or three days ſucceſſively, and here plenty 
of rowels or iſſues are of great uſe, one in the Breaſt, one in 
the Belly, as ſoon as the agitation and working of the Flanks 
begins to abate, and one on the inſide of each Thigh. As to 
internals, Glyſters are of great ſervice, which ought to be ra- 
ther of the emollient kind than purgative, rather to cool the 
inteſtines than to cauſe heat and irritation ; and all the other | 
internals ought to be cleanſing, attenuating, and opening, For 


a Glylter, 


12 Take 
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keep the Belly ſoluble and open. 
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Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each a handful; Ca. 
momile- flowers, half a handful ; ſweet Fennel Seeds and Cu- 
min Seeds, bruiſed, of each two ounces ; Bay Berries, 
bruiſed, an ounce ; boil theſe in three quarts of water, or 
two quarts, in a covered veſſel ; ; and when it is of a proper 
warmth pour off the decottion, and diſſolve in it ſix ounces 


of Lenitive Electuary, and half a 23 of Linſeed Oil, and 


give it blood warm. 


This Glyſter, or Glyſters that are eonttived after this man- 
ner, are proper to Horſes that have their Greaſe melted. 
They will help to abate the Fever, and drain off from the In- 
tellines great quantities of greaſy matter, and by that means 
aſſiſt the operation of things given by the mouth, which ſhoull 
be ſuch as attenuate and thin the Blood, and at the ſame time 
For this 2 


Take Rue and Scordium, of each a handful ; Bay Bette 
bruiſed, and Camomile Flowers, of each an ounce; Saf- 
fron, two drams ; infuſe in a quart of boiling Water, and 
when the infuſion has ſtood twelve hours pour it off, and 
diſſolve in it {ix ounces of Cream of Tar tar, and add to the 


whole half a pint of white Wine, and give it milk- warm, 


at any time of the day, if the Horſe does not feed ; but f 
the Horſe feeds, in the morning faſting. 


This drink may be repeated every other day, and the Gly- 
ſter every day, till the Horſe begins to look briſk, and feeds. 


And at the ſame time let him have plenty of warm water or 


water-gruel to drink, to dilute and thin his Blood, and prevent 
coavulation ; for the Blood in ali ſuch caſes ealily runs into 
greemes, and incangers a total Stagnation. 


When the Fever is gone quite off, and the Horſe has fe. 


covered his appetite ſo as to feed plentifully, it will be proper 
to finiſh his cure with mild gentle purges of the aloetick kind, 
eſpecially if his Legs ſwell, which 1 is uſual | in ſuch caſes, 


ſwelling of 


Take the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, one ounce ; Diapente, ſx ſix 
drams ; Saffron, carcfully dried and powdered, one dram ; 
make it into a ſtiff paſte with Syrup of Buckthorn, adding 4 
| ſmall ſpoonful of Oil of Amber. 


One of theſe purges may be given every week, and conti- 


nued for a month or ſix weeks; which method will dou 
own 
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down the ſwelling of his Legs more effectually than by giving 
ſtrong purges, which often by their violence and harſh opera- 
tion, break down the conſtitutions of the ſtrongeſt Horſes, and 


render them liable to many infirmities and diſorders, I have 

always found by experience, mild purges the moſt efficacious 

in moſt of the maladies where purging is neceſſary; and I have 

often met with great ſucceſs in adminiſtring thoſe that are no 

more than alteratives, where the purgative ingredient has ſel- 

dom exceeded half an ounce or ſix drams of the fineſt Aloes, 

which only opens their Bellies, and makes their dung ſoft and 
looſe ; but by entring more into the Blood, are more perma- 
nent in their effetts. And whoever follows this method, may 
obſerve, that at the ſame time, the Horſe may perhaps purge 
but little, he will ſtale plentifully; he will alſo perſpire more 
freely, that his Skin will have a kindly feeling; and I have 
found many Horſes that before were poor feeders, and would 
have probably gone to the dogs with ſtrong purges, recover 
their appetite with theſe, ſo as to feed heartily, and ſoon be 
able to go through any manner of fatigue. 
be repeated at pleaſure, viz, one in eight or ten days, with 
this benefit aiſo to the owner, that they will ſeldom take him 
off his buſineſs above two or three days in a week, neither will 
he loſe his fleſh or his appetite, but will mend in both, which 


cannot be ſo well obtained by any other method of purging. 


But having already mentioned the advantages elſewhere ariſing 
from this kind of treatment, I ſhould not have repeated any 
thing further here on that ſubject, only that I may venture to 
lay, that no caſe requires it more than where there is a ſuſpi- 
cion of Molten Greaſe, to carry off the cregs and recrements 
_ may be left in the Blood by ſuch an extraordinary difor- 
- | 

As to the other caſes above-mentioned, that reſemble thoſe 
where the Greaſe is melted, ſuch as proceed from high feeding 
and want of ſufficient exerciſe, from Colds and common Fe- 
vers, from eating great quantities of green dried clover, new 
hay, or any other kind of diet that may cauſe obſtructions in 
me Guts; ſuch as have their Legs ſwell and break out into a 
running ; ſome of theſe have been already treated of, and others 
wilt be handled in the progreſs of this work. | 
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Of the MANGE. 


Miſtakes 1 Mange is ſo well known, that it ſcarce needs a de. 
concern- ſcription. Nevertheleſs the French and ſome other fo: 
Mange. practitioners, ſometimes miſtake hot itching eruptions for the 
Miange, and by that means often fail in the cure, or at leaſt 

render it both very tedious and troubleſome. + 
At firſt the Mange is ſeldom ſeated deeper than the ſurface 
of the Skin, and may be eafily cured before it has been of con- 
The cauſes tinuance long enough to vitiate and pollute the Blood. It ge- 


of the nerally comes by infection from other Horfes, and is ſo very 


Mange. catching, that a Horſe will ſcarce eſcape if he happens to be ſet 
been well cleaned and aired. The Mange alſo proceeds from 
| ſtarving and low feeding, and happens often to Horſes that have 
run long abroad in pinching cold weather, without graſs or fuf- 
ficient provender to ſupport them. For when a Horſe once 
becomes poor, the Blood and Spirits do not flow in ſufficient 
quantity to the extremities of the Skin, ſo as the neceſſary ſe- 
cretions may be made, by which means a ſtoppage of the in- 
ſenſible Tranſpiration in ſome degree muſt alſo follow, the 
Juices in thoſe parts growing ſharp and pungent, create a per. 
petual tingling and itching. And altho' this tingling and: itch- 
ing is always conſtant in the Mange, yet it is not ſo violent 


guiſhed and painful as the ſmart and itching that attends ſome of the 


fromother Surfeits above deſcribed. Thoſe diſorders being not only ſeat- 


itching ed deeper in the Skin, but ſometimes ſpreading their influence 
eruptions. below upon the membranes that cover the Maſcles, which 
render the pain and all other ſenſations more acute and vio- 

5 lent. | LS 8 
A mangy In the Mange the Skin is generally tawned, thick and full 
Horſe de- of wrinkles, eſpecially about the Mane, the Loins, and Tail, 
{cribed. 
ſtands ſtraight out and briſtly. The Ears of mangy Horſes are 
commonly almoſt naked and without any Hair, and all about 
their Eyes and Eye-brows, which gives them a diſmal carrion- 


like look. And where it affects the Limbs, it makes them in 


many places look quite naked, but yet without peeling and 
rawneſs, as in thoſe kind of Surfeits where the Blood is ver) 
hot and inflamed. -— EE EE OTST _ 
The Mange ſeldom happens but to ordinary neglected Hor- 
ſes, and if it be let alone without taking ſome care to free 
them of it, will at laſt induce an univerſal depravity of the Hors 


reign writers on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, and many of our own 


up in a ſtable where a mangy Horſe has ſtood, before it has 


and the little Heir that remains in thoſe places almoſt always 
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and Juices, and become tedious, if not altogether incurable; 
but when taken in time nothing is more eaſy, eſpecially when 
it comes by infection, for that which proceeds from ſtarving is 
always more rooted, and conſequently more tedious, and a 
Horſe ſeldom recovers perfectly till he takes on a competent 
meaſure of Fleſh. - —_ 
* If the Horſe has been in good keeping, and catched the di- The cure · 
ſtemper of another Horſe, or in an infected ſtable, in that 
caſe it will be proper to begin with bleeding, and a gentle purge 
or two will not be amiſs. Let him have an ounce of Antimo- 
ny and Sulphur, of each equal quantities, every day in a feed 
of ſcalded or moiſtened bran, to be continued three weeks or 
a month. Sometimes the Mange is cured by outward appli- 
| cations alone, without any thing internally, only by ſteeping 
Tobacco in old Chamber-lye about twenty-four hours, bath- 
ing all the mangy parts with it every day till the Horſe is well, 
and when the diſtemper is not very inveterate, this is to be 
preferred to daubing ointments. Some cure it with Train Oil 
and Gunpowder, made into the conſiſtence of a ſoft liniment; 
others add to this Black Pepper, Spirit of Wine, and a ſmall 
quantity of Oil of Turpentine, to give it a body, and to make 
it adhere more cloſely to the Skin. Some uſe Gunpowder and 
Barbadoes Tar made into an ointment, with a mixture of Black 
Soap. And I have known the country people cure the Mange 
both in their Horſes and Dogs, with ſalt Beef Brine ; all which 
things are often attended with ſucceſs in new infections; but 
if the dſtiemper has taken deep footing, and the texture of the 
Skin become thereby very much corrupted, and broke fo as 
to have a tendency to a Leproſy, it will be neceſſary to have 
recourſe to mercurials both externally and internally, and for 
tat purpoſe, | %%% 


Take of any of the common Horſe- balls above preſcribed for 
Colds, the quantity of a Walnut; Calomel, finely. prepa- 
red, two ſcruples; mix them together, and let it be repeat- 
ed three mornings, keeping the Horſe faſting two hours be- 
fore, and two Hours after each ball. 
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The Horſe muſt be kept warm, have warm water, and not 
ſuffered to go into the water, or to be wet on any part, nor 
80 out of the ſtable if the weather be foul, unleſs into a dry 
riding-houſe, or under ſome cover for his exerciſe. Give eve- 
ry day a feed of ſcalded bran, and the morning after the laſt 
ball let him have a common purge, or this, which is as proper 
14 | „ 
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as any in the Mange, or in any other caſe where the Skin 
happens to be foul. £2 


Take Aloes Succotrine, ten drams, or of common Aloes, 
an ounce ; Diaphoretick}Antimony, half an ounce ; freſh 
Jallap, in fine Powder, one dram; make it into a bal 
with a ſufficient quantity of Barbadoes Tar, adding ſixty 
drops of chymical Oil of Anniſeeds. 


This may be repeated two or three times, applying out- 
wardly at the ſame time the Train-Oil and Gun-Powder, 
which in moſt caſes is both very proper and efficacious, the 
_ Gun-Powder being no other than a compoſition made chief 


of Sulphur, Salt-petre, and Charcoal, and thoſe who diſlike 


the Train-Oil, may uſe Butter, or Hog's Lard inſtead of it, 


with a mixture of Spirit of Wine, which, by rubbing it ſome 
time in a mortar, will be ſufficiently incorporated for an out- 
ward application. But if this ſhould not prove effectual, the 
mercurial ointment preſcribed in the preceding chapter may 
be uſed with the precautions there laid down, viz. keeping 


the Horſe warm, and giving him warm water all the time till 


he is effectually cured. 

If the Mange has been contracted by low feeding and ne- 
gligence, the Horſe muſt be more indulged both in hay and 
corn, yet not ſo as to cloy and ſurfeit him. It will likewiſe 
be neceſſary to cloath him, but not to keep him too hot, for 
that would be going to an extream, that would be injurious 
and hurtful to a Horſe that had been much accuſtomed to the 
cold, beſides very hot cloathing is apt to increaſe and give treſh 
fuel to this diſtemper. In this caſe however, cloathing and a 
better diet contributes very much to the cure, as it helps to 
_ increaſe perſpiration ; ſo that there is ſeldom any thing further 


wanting, beſides ſome outward application, tho* this kind 
generally proves the moſt tedious, becauſe the Mange will 


ſeldom wear off till the conſtitution mends, as has been already 
obterved. | 


After a Horſe has got clear of this diſtemper, his ſtanding 


| ſhould be waſh'd clean with Soap ſuds, and his Stable fum'd 
with burning pitch or with charcoal. If his cloaths are too 
good to be deſtroy'd, they ſhould be ſoak'd in ſcalding water 
and wath'd clean, and carefully dry'd; which precautions will 
be neceſſary to ſecure other Horſcs from the infection. 
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fve or fix different kinds of Farcys and claſſed along with 


| Farcy, riſing in little lumps about the ſize of hazel nuts all concern- 


| and by degrees, and without any ill conſequence, when they 
| happen to be rightly managed. Neither have thoſe ſoft watry 


| which our writers call the watry Farcy, any direct relation to- 


ments, fo as they become like ſo many cords, and theſe are 
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HE French and Italians, and moſt of our own writers 
copying after them, have injudiciouſly reckon'd up 
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this malady, ſeveral of thoſe ſcorbutick caſes I have treated 
of in the preceding ſections, which altho' they are indeed ob- 
ſtinate, and hard enough to be cured, yet have none of them 
the effects of a true Farcy. That which they call the flying Miſtakes 
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over the Body of a Horſe, and which ſuddenly difappear in m the 


one place, and as ſuddenly ſtart up in another, are nothing at- * 
all but the heats that ſometimes in the ſpring break out on 
thoſe Horſes that have been full fed, been kept long at dry 
meats, and have had but little exerciſe, which often creates 
an acrimony and ſharpneſs, that burſts through the Skin with 
heat and inflammation. The eruptions that apppear like dry 
corns, and ſpread themſelves all over the Breaſt, Neck, Back 
and Loins, and the ſmall fleſhy hurdles which lye dead in the 
Skin, with little or no itching, without coming to any matu- 
rity, are alſo accounted by ſome as a ſpecies of the Farcy, 
but improperly, for tho* theſe may continue io long upon a 
Horſe, as to hinder him from thriving and looking well, yet 
they have not the leaſt tendency to a Farcy, and ſeldom or 
never ſuppurate and turn into matter, but wear off inſenſibly 


tumors, that riſe in ſeveral parts of the Body of a Horſe, 


that diſtemper, but are anly an effort of Nature to carry off 
ſome acute ſickneis, Beſides all this, they have accounted 
the various ſymptoms, that uſually riſe in this diſtemper, and 
the different aſpe&s and appearances of the fores and ulcers, 
45 10 many different ſpecies of the Farcy : all which are very 
crioneous, as will be ſhewn hereafter. N 85 

But the true Farcy is properly a diſtemper of the Blood- The Farcy 
Veſſels, that generally follows the tract of the Veins, and deſerib'd. 
when inveterate, thickens their Coats, and common Integu- 


larger or ſmaller, in proportion to the ſize and capacity of the 
Veins that are affected by it. It is ſeldom perceiveable on the 
arteries, becauſe of their continual motion and pulſation, and 
likewiſe by reaſon. of the ſpring and elaſticity with which they, 
ae endowed, which no doubt, prevents the Juices of the ar- 

2 terial 


The cauſes 
of the Far- 


cy. 
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terial Coats coming to a Stagnation; whereas the Veins being 
more looſe and flaccid, and having no natural action of their 
own, but that which is cauſed by the pulſation of the Arte. 
ries, that lie underneath or near them, or by the Action of 
the Muſcles in their common exerciſe, muſt therefore he 
more eaſily affected. when once their Coats become replete 
with accrimonious ſharp Juices. 

This I take to be the true nature of the Farcy, and the 
cauſe of the Veins being ſo much corded, which renders the 
cure ſo difficult and troubleſome. As for the more remote 
cauſe thereof they are various, proceeding from many of the 
ſame errors that bring on Surfeits, and other chronical diſeaſes, 
viz. drinking cold water when a Horſe has been heated with 
hard exerciſe, or cooling {ſuddenly after exerciſe, over wor- 
ing Horſes in hot weather, cauſing an over great expence of 


the ſerous parts of the Blood; if a Horſe that has been thus 


uſed eſcapes a Fever, he may readily enough fall into the 


Farcy, or if he chances to be ſeized with a Fever, fuch a 


Fever may end with a Farcy, or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit; but 
from what I have obſerved of this diſtemper, I take the mol 
uſual cauſe to proceed from a crude or unwholeſome diet, 


wiz. eating new Oats, new Hay, Clover and Rye-graſs, which 


things however, are much more hurtful to ſome Horſes than 
to others. Too great a quantity of food in proportion to a 
Horſe's exerciſe, altho? it be good in its kind, may allo pro- 
duce the Farcy. Reſtraining Horſes too much from water i 


hot weather, when they require it moſt to dilute and keep 


their Blood in a fluid ſtate, eſpecially thoſe Horſes that haue 
a plentiful allowance of Hay and Oats. And as the Farcy o. 
ten proceeds from repletion and fulneſs, by overſtretching and 
relaxing the Veſſels; ſo it alſo takes its riſe ſometimes from 
ſtinting Horſes too much in their food, byt eſpecially fron 
feeding irregularly, ſtarving them at one time, and glutting 


them at another; all which things tend greatly to deprae 


the Blood and Juices, which by degrees bring on ſuch dr 
ſtempers. Wounds with very ſmall, and pointed inſtruments 
ſuch as ſharp ſpurs, ſharp ſplinters of hard wood, or any thing 
elſe that makes a puncture in the Coats of the Blood- Veſſeb; 
eſpecially when the previous ſtate of the Blood happens to 
bad. And ſometimes the Farcy may proceed from infectiol, 
when it happens to be a ſickly time among Horſes, or whel 
it is epideinical , however this is but ſeldom, for the Farc) 
the common way is rarely infectious, or any ways hurtfult 
other Horſes, as we ſee by daily experience. 
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ng il As to the ſigns of the Farcy, they are mani | 
| | | pretty manifeſt to Th 
ar Wl ++ eye, and generally well known ; at firſt 489 57 more ſmall I 
tumors, or round buds, like grapes or berries, ſpringing out 
of | SS g f Sing 
over the Veins, and very often exquiſitely painful to the touch; 
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* in the beginning they are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, 

which, when broke, diſcharge an oily or bloody ichor, and 
de urn into very foul and ill. diſpoſed ulcers. 1 
th In ſome Horſes it appears on the Head only; in ſome on 8 
_ the external Jugular or Neck-Vein; in others, on the Plate i 1 
the Vein, and runs downward, on the inſide of the Fore-Arm to- 0 
. wards the Knee, and very often upwards towards the Briſket ; 1 
m in ſome the Farcy ſhews itſelf firſt on the hind parts, about the [it 
wy Paſterns, and along the large Veins on the inſide of the 1 
of Thigh, riſingupwards into the Groin, and towards the Sheath ; _—_— 
ha and ſometimes the Farcy makes its firſt Appearance on the 1 
* Flanks, and ſpreads by degrees towards the Lower Belly, | 1 
12 where it often becomes very troubleſome. fm 
a When the Farcy appears on the Head only, it is eaſily cu- 1 
of red, eſpecially when it is ſcaled on the Cheeks or Fore-head, 1 
et where there is little or no ſubſtance of Fleſh, and the Blood- ; 
oy Veſſels very ſmall ; it is rather more difficult, when it affects Ut 
* the Lips, the Noſtrils, the Eyes, and Kernels under the Jaws, 1 
* and other ſoft and looſe parts, eſpecially if it continues ſo long 3 
m till the Neck-vein becomes affected by it, and turns corded. Wn 
4 When it begins on the outſide of the Shoulder, or on the out- „ 
* lide of the Hips, the cure is ſeldom difficult, becauſe the \W 
* Blood-Veſſels on thoſe parts, are not only ſmall, but are well 
.o. draced, and by their ſituation kept in a kind of continual ten- 
anl hon, which very much contributes to the removal of the ob- 
on ſtructions in the coats of the affected Veins, and this is fur- 
* ther helped by the Action of thoſe parts. But when the Far- 
tin cy riſes firſt on the Plate-Vein, and if that Vein ſwell much 


| and turns corded, it proves ſometimes troubleſome enough, 
* elpecially if the diſtemper encreaſes, ſo as to affect the axillary 
Clands or Kernels under the Arm-pits, it then becomes ſome- 
what difficult and hard to cure: but the difficulty is yet great- 
1 il when the crural Veins on the inſide of the Thigh are cord- 
obs . and beſet with buds, when it riſes upwards and affects 
tne Inguinal Glands, viz. the Kernels of the Groins and th 


Hon | 
PE | e body of the Yard, which often happens, the cure 
cy i ul not only prove difficult but tedious. When the Farcy 


ul 5 on the Paſterns or lower Limbs, it often becomes very 
; e and of doubtful iſſue, unleſs a timely ſtop be put to 
th 5 though a Horſe may indeed eſcape with his life, yet 
1 þ e ſwelling in thoſe dependent parts, grows ſo exceſſively 
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large, in ſome conſtitutions, and the Limbs fo much disfigy. 
red thereby, with foul ſores and callous ulcerations, that ſuch 
a one is ſeldom fit for any thing afterwards, but the meanef! 
But it is always a promiſing ſign, wherever the 
Farcy happens to be ſituated, if it ſpreads no further. 

It is uſual for the Farcy to begin only on one fide of the bo- 
dy, but when it paſſes over to the other, for inſtance, from 
the near ſide to the off ſide, or from the off fide to the near, 
it ſhews it is either of a malignant kind, or that it is very far 
gone, and becomes doubtful as to the cure; but when it riſe 
on the Spines of the Back and Loins, it is then for the moſ 
part dangerous, unleſs when its firſt apperance has been on 
the Shoulders or Hips, for in that cale the anguiſh ſometime 


reaches to thoſe parts without much hazard, and is often cu- 


red with little or no trouble. The Farcy is always more dan- 
gerous to Horſes that are fat and full of Blood, than to thoſe 
that are in a more moderate caſe ; though to a very lean 


Horſe, that has been extreamly hard worked, it is ſometimes 


dangerous ; hut when a Horſe has been ailing for ſome time 
before, and feeds poorly ; if he is inwardly unſound, if a 
purging comes upon him, and continues without abatement, 
but rather increaſes ; if the infection has ſpread itſelf near the 
large muſcular interſtices, that produce freſh ſwellings, and 


large abſceſſes, the Farcy in theſe circumſtances, will make 


2 quick riddance and prove fatal. When the Farcy 1s epide- 
mical, as ſometimes happens, it riſes on ſeveral parts of the 
Body at once, and on both ſides, firſt upon the principal 
Veins, but ſoon changes and forms naſty foul ulcers between 
the interſtices of the Muſcles. inflates and ſwells the Emunc- 


tories and Kernels about the Neck and Throat, brings a pfo- 


fuſe running of greeniſh and bloody matter at both Notrils 
with a cadaverous carrion-like ſmell, and ſoon ends in a mot 
miſerable Rot. But this is properly a peſtilential diſtempe), 
though it may have ſome of the ſymptoms of the Farcy in tht 
beginning, and at laſt of the Glanders; and if there was al) 
hopes of a recovery, ought to be treated as a plague or mur 
rain. „„ 
By what has been here obſerved concerning the Farcy, " 
will appear, that thoſe may be greatly diſappointed who de- 
pend on ſome ſingle ſpecifick drink or ball for a certain cute, 
though nothing is more common and uſual ; for there is ſcar 
a gentleman who keeps any number of Horſes, that has 10 
ſome favourite receipt for the cure of the Farcy, which h 
been recommended as infallible. I have had many of tb 


kind communicated to me, ſome of which that were — 
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likely to ſucceed, I have made trial of, more out of regard 
to the owners, whom I was willing to oblige, than from any 
great opinion 1 had of ſuch things, for after ſufficient trial of 
them, I have been forced to leave them off, and have recourſe 
to a more rational method; and indeed, no medicine in the 
world, whatever ſpecifick virtues it may be endowed with, can 
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conduct and management in the uſe of it; this is plainly ma- 
nifeſt in the Peruvian or Jeſuit's Bark, which perhaps is the 
greateſt ſpecifick that has ever been known in intermitting 
litempers 3 and yet there are many caſes of this kind where 
the Bark is abſolutely hurtful, and ſome, where the Bark a- 
lone will not anſwer without correctors, and other proper 
helps ; and even where this is given, the time muſt alſo be 
regarded, for if it be adminiſtered unſeaſonably, as in a fit or 
paroxiſm, or very near it, this excellent medicine, if the pa- 
vent receive no hurt by it, will at leaſt loſe a good deal of its 
effect. | 
Now the ſymptoms of the Farcy are ſometimes ſo favour- The Farcy 
able, that it is eaſily conquered by a very plain and ſimple eaſily cu- 
management, and when it riſes ſuperficial upon the ſmaller red where 
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the uſe of any other means, cither external or internal, be- CY 
ſides bleeding. Some inſtances of this kind I have known, Ple 


and have been told of others, where Horſes have got clear 
of the Farcy by going to plow and cart : I have often cured 
it with one or two drinks, when is has been but juſt begun, 
and not of a very malignant kind. Such inſtances as theſe, 
which are not frequent, may eaſily give a reputation to things 
of no great efficacy, and bring them into eſteem ; though 
[whoever acquires any true notion of the Farcy, will ſee plain- 
ly, thatin any bad kind, or in an advanced degree, it is not 
to be conquered but by ſuch things as are fitly adapted to the 
3 ſymptoms, as they ariſe in the different ſtages of the 
temper, | | | 3 | 
The Farcy, in its beginning, reſembles the St. Anthony's The Far- 
Fir: more nearly than any other diſtemper of the human bo- ey ſome- 
dy, by the exceſſive heat and pain of the buds, and their times in 
[uning ſo ſoon into bliſters ; and in its progreſs, eſpecially its fit ap- 
when it affects the Limbs, it ſeems to have a near affinity foroble 
vith the Lepra, the ſame diſtemper, in a more advanced Th os 
egree, and ſituated in the dependent parts. In a St. Antho- 


Anthony's 
Fire: 


5 Fire, the Skin under the Cuticula is always more or leſs 
ckened according to the degree of inflammation, and the 
e Veins 


*. 


— 
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Veins near the inflam'd parts are generally turgid and full; the 
ſame thing is obſerveable in the Farcy in a much greater de. 


gree. The St. Anthony's Fire is generally removed with bleed. 


ing, and other evacuations internally, and by applying cool 
ing and emollient applications to the ſores, as poultices a 
bread and milk, with elder-flowers and ſuch like. The fam: 
things will anſwer ſometimes very ſpeedily in a beginning Far. 
cy, when it makes its firſt appearance on the lower Limb, 
where ſuch things can be bound on and applied, provided the 
Horſe has a thin Skin, and not hairy about his Legs; by 
where it is otherwiſe, as in Horſes of a coarſer mould, that 
have their Skins thick, and their Fibres rigid and ſtrong, thek 


milder applications will avail but little, and we often find ſuch 


Horſes as theſe, the moſt ſubje& to the Farcy, and the har 
eſt to cure. ea 

But though the Farcy often begins with many of the ſyny. 
toms that reſemble a St. Anthony's Fire, yet if it is not ſtoppe 


in ſome reaſonable time, it will ſoon degenerate, and accort 


ing to Horſes different temperaments, participates of al 


moſt all the external diſeaſes to which the animal body is ſub- 


ject. Sometimes the ſores turn ſcrophulous, and affect the 
Glands and Joints, like the Evil, and render the Bones c 
rious; ſometimes they breed hard ſchirrous ſubſtances that ca 
neither be diſſolved nor eaſily extirpated ; and very often deep 


abſceſſes are found between the large Muſcles, ſuch as wil 


Three 


ſoon waſte the conſtitution of any Horſe; and ſometimes the 
ſores turn cancerous, which things having hitherto been bit 
little underſtood by the practitioners of Farriery, have bet 
the cauſe why ſo many poiſonable ingredients are uſed, and 
other odd practices have been in vain tried to conquer this: 
ſtemper. Therefore to avoid the perplexity that ariſes fron 


the various complications ſo uſual in the Farcy, I ſhall conſide 


it in its different ſtates and degrees, which may be reduced u 
theſe three, viz. | „ „„ 
Firſt, when it ſeizes only the ſmaller veſſels, for inſtance 


degrees or When it makes its firſt appearance on the Head; the outh 
in of the Shoulder; the prominent part of the Neck, above tit 
the Farcy- Neck-vein ; or near the Withers; the outſide of the Hp 


or any other part where the Veſſels are ſmall. Sf; 
The ſecond ſtate of the diſtemper is, when it ſeizes tit 
large Veins, and turns them corded, as the Plate-vein; tit 
Jugular, or Neck-vein, and 'Thigh-veins ; or when it tale 
its rife about the Feet and Paſterns, ſpreading from then 


towards the Hock or Knee ; and with theſe may be reckore 
| t 
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Chap. 9. Of the Farcin, or Farcy. 


that kind which begins on the Flank, and creeps downwards 
towards the lower Belly. 

And laſtly, when the Farcy, which began on one ſide only, 
breaks out on the other alſo, or when it makes its firſt ap- 

arance on both ſides at once, or when the ſores or ulcers 
degenerate, and contract a bad diſpoſition affecting the whole 
habit, which is the laſt ſtage of the diſtemper. 

When the Farcy makes its firſt appearance on the Head, it How 
is generally, in young Horſes, that have their Heads ſome- Horſes 
what charged with Fleſh ; it riſes on the Cheeks or Temples, are to be 
and looks like a net-work, or like ſmall creeping twigs full of managed 
berries. Sometimes it inflames the Eye on the ſame fide, inthe firſt 
and ſometimes little bliſters or buds, riſe on the Eye-lids, and ſtage of 
very often the buds run along the ſide of the Noſe, making a the diſ- 
circle round the edge of the Noſtril, and ſometimes round demper. 
the Lip, which being generally ſwelled, hinders a Horſe from 
chewing his food, and ſo painful, that he cannot bear to be 
handled about his Head. When the Farcy riſes on the out- 
fide of the Shoulder, it often begins foreward near the point, 
and runs along the ſmall Veins on the upper part of the Arm, 
with heat and inflammation; but the buds are ſeldom larger 
there than on the Face, and the ſwelling not ſo large in pro- 
portion as about the Eyes and Lips, which are ſoft and more 
eaſily diſtended by the influx of the viciated juices. Some- 
times a few ſmall buds riſe near the Withers, but theſe are 


| inconſiderable and of little conſequence, as well as thoſe that 
riſe on the outſide of the Hip. 


The diſeaſe in all theſe ap- 
pearances being ſuperficial, and affecting only the ſmaller veſ- 
ſels, is eaſily conquered by the following method, when taken 
in time; for the ſimpleſt Farcy, when it is ſuffered to go on, 
or when it happens to be neglected or ill treated, may degene- 
rate into the worlſt kind. 8 „„ . 5 
And this being an inflammatory diſtemper, which in a par- Bleeding 
ticular manner affects the Blood - vveſſels, muſt therefore re- in the 
quire large bleeding, where the Horſe happens to be fat and Farcy al- 
tall of Blood; and it is not amiſs what many do in this caſe, mo al- 
to bleed both ſides of the Neck : the bleeding always contri- bas | 
butes very much to check a beginning Farcy, but is of ſmall celary . 
ſervice afterwards. Yet if a Horſe be low in fleſh, the loſs f 
too much Blood ſometimes proves hurtful. 

After bleeding let the Horſe have the following cooling and 
laxative drink. e ee 


” 
Take the leaves and Bark of Elder, of each a handful, 
ſharp-pointed Dock Root and Rubia Tinctorum, other- 
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Part It, 
wiſe Madder, of each half a handful, Turmerick and 
Monks Rhubarb, bruiſed, of each half an ounce; II. 
quorice, ſliced, ſix drams; boil theſe in three pints of 
water, to a quart, and while it is warm, diſſolve in it 
four ounces of Cream of Tartar, and the ſame quantity 


Of the Farcin, or Farcy. 


of Lenitive Electuary. 


Loet the Horſe have one of theſe drinks every other mort. 
ing, for a week, keeping him faſting two hours before and 
after each drink, then a little warm water and a feed of ſcald. 
ed bran. This will keep his Body open, and thereby abate 
the heat and efferveſcence of his Blood. At the ſame time 
let the following outward application be made to the affeQed 


Take Ointment of Elder, four ounces; Oil of Turpen- 
tine, two ounces; Sugar or Salt of Lead, half an 
_ ounce; Powder of white Vitriol, two drams; mix 
them together in a gallipot. 


Anoint the buds, and wherever there is any ſwelling with 
this liniment, as often as it dries, which will be neceſſary 4. 
bout twice a day, at firſt, till the ſores begin to run, and if 
the matter be thick and well digeſted, the Horſe will ſoon be 
well of his Farcy. Sometimes the buds do not break, but 
fink and diminiſh gradually, eſpecially the ſmaller ones, and 
only leave little bald ſpots. This is always a very favourable 


kind, and the moſt ſuperficial of all others, for the hair ſoon 


comes on again, and needs nothing further but only conſtant 
exerciſe or moderate labour to perfect the cure. But if ſome 
little ſmall lumps remain and continue for ſome time on the 


Skin without Hair, and though they be dry without moiſture 


yet it will be proper in this caſe, as it is more obſtinate tha 


the former, to give the Horſe Antimony, or the Liver dd 
Antimony, for a month, two ounces a day for the firſt fort 
night, and an ounce a day for the other fortnight. By follov- 

ing this method, a Farcy that riſes on parts where there 1s f0 
very large Blood-veſſels, may be ſtopped in a week or tt 


days, whether it be on the Head, the outſide of the Choul- 
ders, Hips, or under the Creſt on the prominent part of ihe 
Neck, and ſoon after be totally eradicated. 5 
When the Farcy begins on the Plate-vein, or on the Thigh- 
vein, or Flank, or near the Paſterns, before or behind, 
which, for diſtinction's ſake, I have reckoned the ſecond ſtate 


or degree of the diſtemper, the cure is ſeldom ſo expediton 
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b though, when it happens to be diſcovered in time, it is ſome- 
b times nip'd in the bud, of which I have had ſeveral in- 
of ſtances among the Horſes where I have been concerned. At 


firſt the ſwelling is often no bigger than a hafle nut, ſome- 
7 times the Vein is but little corded in a beginning Farcy, with 


two or three little ſmall hard knots, about the ſize of large 


peas or horſe-beans, which are frequently overlooked, thro? 


* negligence or the ignorance of unexperienced perſons, till it 
nd is more advanced, and by a gradual increaſe cauſes a viſible 
id deformity, and ſometimes where the Blood is in a very ill di 
i poſition, makes ſo ſwift a progreſs, that the corded Vein, 


which in its natural ſtate, is no larger than a wheaten ſtraw, 
a or a ſmall reed, will in a few days become more than an inch 
n its diameter, and reſemble a pretty large rope. In the 
Thigh-vein it is ſooner diſcovered, becauſe it ſometimes 


{mall of the Leg, Feet, and Paſterns, it is often at firſt mi- 
ſtaken for the Greaſe, till it riſes upwards and fixes on the 
| larger Veins. And therefore one can never be careful 
enough in examining into the minuteſt things about a Horſe ; 


nth forin ſuch caſes as this, the cure depends greatly on timely 
1 applications; and I have known many Horſes chred of Far- 


cies that have begun with very ill prognoſticks, by attacking 
the diſtemper before it has taken ſure footing. | 

And therefore, when you obſerve the Plate-vein, the 
Thigh-vein, or the Neck-vein, in the leaſt corded, bleed 


000 | f . SOT f | 
1 and make the following application to the corded Vein, with- 
| out loſs of time. 1 

ome 6 

the | 1 5 5 . 
Þ Take the yellow or unreQified Oil of Turpentine, in a 
ure, t | cds. os 
* large phial or pint bottle, ſix ounces ; Oil ci Vitriol, 


three ounce: ; drop the Oil of Vitriol into the Oil of 
Turpentine, by little at a time, otherwiſe the bottle will 


: / a | K . | ” 
” burſt. When it has done ſmoaking, drop in more Oil 
* of Vitriol, and ſo on till all is mixed. ; 

* This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals I have ever 
f the known in a beginning Farcy; the Oil of Turpentine digeſts 


and makes the ſores run, and the Oil of Vitriol not only a- 
bates the acrimony and ſharpneſs of the humors, and by 
that means checks the growth of proud fleſh, but aljo braces 
ine Fibres, which is a material help in all ſuch caſcs. 


Vol. II. 


brings ſudden lameneſs and ſwellings about the Hock. In the 


immediately, and it on the Neck, bleed the oppoſite ſide, 
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Of the Farcin, or Farcy, Part Ill. 


Rub the part firſt with a woolen cloth, then apply ſome of 
this mixture all over the buds, and where-ever there is any 
ſwelling, either in the Vein or on the outward parts that lie 
near it. Let this be done twice a day or oftener, and at the 
ſame time give the Horſe the drink above preſcribed every 
other day, with a pound of Antimony in groſs powder, tied 
up ina bag, which is to be boiled with the other ingredients, 
This may be continued a fortnight, or longer, if needful, 
And if upon the uſe of theſe things the ſores run plentifully 
and the matter well digeſted, if they have no ulcerous diſpo- 
ſition, if their lips or edges are no ways thick and callous, if 


proud Fleſh does not rife, the matter not thin and oily, but | 


thick and well concocted, like that which comes from: 


rowel; if the corded Vein grows flat and ſoft, and the buds 


and other ſores have a dry and burnt-like look; you may then 
expect a ſpeedy recovery, and it will be your intereſt to fol 


low this outward application till the ſores begin to dry ; and 


after that Ointment of Elder and Honey, of each equal parts 


may be uſed, to make the Hair grow, or the following lint 


ment, which excels all others for that purpoſe. 


Take yellow Wax, two ounces ; Spermacceti, one ounce; 
melt theſe together in a large gallipot, before a cler 
fire, or over a Charcoal fire in a chafing-diſh ; when 
theſe are thoroughly incorporated, add two ounces 
ſweet Oil, and then put in a dram of French Verde. 

| greaſe, finely powdered, keeping conſtantly tirnny 
till the mixture is cold, that the Verdegreaſe by it 
weight may not fall to the bottom. 


This liniment will heal the ſores, ſmooth the Skin, ant 


make the Hair grow. To confirm the cure, and to preveii 
a relapſe, give the Horſe an ounce of Liver of Antimony, 
Crude Antimony, once a day in one of his feeds, tor a monti 
or longer; for theſe things are ſlow in operation, work oll 


as alteratives, and therefore ſhould be continued for a conf: 


derable time. 8 | 
When the Farcy begins on the Flanks, or towards the 
Lower Belly, it ſometimes takes its riſe from a ſingle pur 
ture of a very ſharp ſpur, eſpecially when the Blood bapp® 
to be previouſly depraved ; and in ſuch a caſe a ſingle put 
ture is more dangerous than when a Horſe is ſpurred til if 
ſides are raw; for then a digeſtion and a running of laudww 
matter quickly follows, that prevents it turning to the Falch 


But this is not always the reaſon of the Farcy beginning 
: p : . 
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of wards the Flank, or Spurring- place; for J have often known 
ny WG it come there in Horſes that have not been touched with the 
lie ſpur, at firſt generally one ſingle bud or two, with the Vein a 
he little corded, attended with ſharp pain and uneaſineſs, in ſo 
ry much that a Horſe, tho? naturally quiet and good tempered, 
ed will ſcarce ſuffer any one to come near him. The pain and The Farey 


Its, ſmarting is one ſure ſign to diſtinguiſh the Farcy from common that begins 
ul, WF accidents. The ſtaring of the Hair, ſtanding up like a tuft all on the 
Il round the buds or bliſters, and the matter which iſſues from Flanks 
do- the coats of the Veins or Membranes, is always purulent, and ought not 


Hof a clammy or greaſy conſiſtence; for fat Horſes, or Horſes % N 
but at rank ſucculent graſs, are the moſt ſubject to this kind, and oed. 
nf it is not ſoon ſtopped, the buds will increaſe and multiply, 

ud; and ſpread themſelves on the Lower Belly, and other looſe 

hen and dependent parts, as the Sheath, the Groin, and ſometimes 

fol- Forwards towards the Briſket. The reaſon of which may be 

and Wi cally apprehended by any one who conſiders that the Lower 

arts Belly is made up of parts that are eaſily ſtretched and diſten- 

in. ded ; for a rowel or the tightneſs of a girth, or a ſmall 

| puncture on the Belly or Flanks of a fat Horſe proves ſome- 

times troubleſome enough, but much more in ſo depraved a 


ice; WW fate as the Farcy, wherein many bad ſymptoms are apt to Ef 
clear nie and increaſe very faſt, and become obſtinate, not only by Bal 
vhen WW realon of the innumerable twigs of Veins that creep all over i 
s of Wi tie Belly and Flanks, but becauſe of the great plenty of fat . 
erde. that lies under the Skin, and invirons theſe Veins, which 3 
ring breeds a very ill diſpoſition in the ſores and ulcers. And there- | Tips 
i fore when the Farcy begins on the Flank or Lower Belly, let 55 
no time be loſt, but as ſoon as you perceive it, uſe the follow- = 
| ing application outwardly, e 1 K's 
. = A 
eren Take Oil of Turpentine and Oil of Vitriol, of each three oun- * 
1, 0 ces; mix them together, as directed above, by pouring in 
1. the Oil of Vitriol by little and little, till the ebullition is o- 


* ver, and the whole incorporated, which will be thickiſh and 


of a dark colour. 
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Rub this mixture well into the buds and ſores once or twice 

a day, or wherever there is any ſwelling, till it abates, and that 
the ſores run a laudable matter. If the pain and tenderneſs go 
off, that the Horſe will ſuffer the affected parts to be handled, 
1s a promiſing ſign ; as alſo when the Ulcers grow ſmooth 
and look clean, and the ſwelling {inks and ſublides. The quan- 
ity of Oil of Vitriol is here enlarged, which I have always 
ound neceſſary when the Farcy is ſeated in parts that are looſe 
_& GD and 
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and ſubject to moiſture and humidity, which ingenders proud 


Ch: 


fleſh, and therefore requires ſuch applications as are more in- break 
tenſely ſharp, and in ſome meaſure compreſs like a Bandage. runs 
And to prevent the ſwelling of the Lower Belly, which foo it is 
increaſes with the Farcy, and grows dangerous, apply the fol. want 
lowing mixture all over the ſide that is affected. | | the 8 
| | | bring 
Take rectificd Spirit of Wine, four ounces; Oil of Vitridl the p 
1 and Oil of Turpentine, of each two ounces ; the belt White begin: 
. Wine Vinegar or old Verjuice, ſix ounces; mix theſe care. it beg 
L fully rogether. Or the following, firſt, 
0 . | | brings 
5 Take Spirits of Wine, rectified, four ounces ; Camphire, half ele, 
2 an ounce ; diſſolve the Camphme in the Spirits, then add Vi. begin 
3 negar or old Verjuice, fix ounces ; white Vitriol, in fine great! 
5 powder, and diſſolved in a gill of Spring Water, an ounce; Grcaſ 
1 mix them together, (haking the phial as it is uſed, ling is 
vt Rub the diſeaſed {ide with either of theſe as far downwards aſcend 
W as the centre of the Belly, which will contribute to brace up from 
1 the Fibres of the Skin and of the Veins, and keep them fron bed. 
W ſtretching, and by that means prevent the tpreading of the over t 
bu ; Faicy ; at the lame time give internally the drink above pie. travel] 
5 ſcribed, with a courſe of Antimonials, with Gum Guiacum, freque 
'F ſuch as ſhall be pretently preſcribed ; and if the Horle be ſound turally 
. min bie Vitals, and the Farcy not too far gone, this method, ry fir 
4 ſtrittly followed, will cure him. 1 Os they a 
3 | The Farcy When the Farcy begins on or Near the Paſterns, 8 it often With t 
4 in the Paſt proves tedious, and leaves ſwellmgs and other blemithes be the P. 
4 | terns how hind it; yet if it be diſcovered in time, it may be cured with: a thic 
vx to be trea- out much difficulty. In the Lower Limbs the Farcy us long j 
4 ted. ſometimes conccaled for a great while, and makes fo ſlow 2. caules 
. progreſs at firſt, that it is often miſtaken for the Greaſe, 01 fr have t 
W. a blow or a kick of another Horſe, and goes by the genes in 
1 appellation of a humor ſettled in the Leg. It is true, lt cure e. 
3 Greaſe or kick of another Horſe, or even a blow or contutd le me 
5 on thoſe parts may turn to a Farcy, either through bad m# with E 
if Wherein nagement or in a bad conſtitution ; but that we may be able f once a 
| [ the Farcy form a judginent in this caſe, I {hall lay down lome Hun by con 
bl in the ing figns whercby to know a beginning Farcy in the Lim Ways 
W Limbs dif and in what reſpects chiefly it difters from the Greale or oth proud 
W fer. fron accidents. A kick or a bruiſe is for the moſt part attended wil Fortis, 
il | the Grcaſe a ſudden ſwelling, or by a contuſed wound on the part, Which dne | 


is caſily ſeen, and generally digeſts and turns ſpecdily to mat: for as 


ter, or goes off by dijcuſhon. The Greaſe for the mob * fined t. 
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Chap. 9. Of the Farcin, or Farcy. 
breaks out about the bending of the Paſterns backwards. and 
runs downwards towards the Heel, and if it breaks upwards, 


it is owing to the ſharpneſs of the humor, cauſed by the 


want of a free diſcharge below, and then it only oozes thro? 
the Skin, and diſcharges a corroſive Serum that ſometinies 
brings off the Hair or turns ſcabby, with a conſtant heat in 
the part till it is cured, The Farcy on the other hand often 
begins on the Paſtern Joint, or on the Shakle Vein When 
it begins on the Paſtern Joint, it is uſually one fingle bud, at 
firſt, on the fore part or on one fide of the Paſtern, which 
brings a fulneſs and ſwelling into that Joint, and no where 


| elſe, till the diſtemper gains ground, when ſeveral other buds 


begin to riſe and ſpring forth in little round tumors, that 


greatly deform the figure and ſhape of the Leg, not like the 


Greaſe or a common humor in the Limb. where the fwel- 
ling is ſmooth and equal, but like a knotted crab-tree, which 


firſt diſables the Horſe from lying down, and then the knots 


aſcend upwards by the courſe of the Veins into the Hock, and 
from thence into the Thigh, Sc. as has been already defcri- 
bed. That which begins on the Shakle Vein is where it paſſes 
over the great Sinew behind, and generally happens after long 
travelling or labour, when the Vein has been bruiſed by the 
frequent frictions of the Sinew. Theſe Veins are fo ſmall na- 
turally, that they are ſcarce ever to be ſeen or felt, but on ve- 


| Ty fine thin ſkinned Horſes, and even not in theſe, but when 


they are heated with exerciſe, and that all the Veins are filled 
with the Blood's rarefaction; and the Veins that creep over 
the Paſtern Joints being alſo very ſmall, and lying deep under 
a thick Skin, are ſometimes bruiſed in the ſame manner with 
long journeys, by the continual working of the Joint, which 
cauies the Farcy to begin there in Ho:ſes that are old, that 
have their Limbs ſtiff, and their Blood poor and depauperated. 

in all theſe caſes, a great deal depcnds on fetting about the 
cure early; and J have known it often ſtopped by very ſim- 
Fic means, before it has begun to ſpread. A Poultice made 
With Bran and Verjuice, bound round the part, renewing it 
once a day, will often do the buſineſs without any other help, 
by contracting the Coats of the Veſſels, keeping the part al- 
Ways cool, and preventing the influx of humors, and if 
proud Fleſh ariſe, touching it with Oil of Vitriol, or Aqua 
Fortis, an hour before you apply the Poultice, letting it con- 


unge bare all that while, that theſe Oils may have their effect; 


for as yet, we ſuppoſe the diſtemper to be only local, and con- 
ned to a ſingle part; and therefore, may be chiefly conquer- 
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The cure 


of the Far- 
cy, when it 
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veterats. 


Of the Farcin, or Farcy. Part III 


ed by the help of outward applications made in time and cloſe- 
ly followed. 5 
But when once the Farcy gets ground, that the larger Veſſels 
become corded, ſo as to conſtitute the ſecond, or more advan. 
ced ſtate of the diſtemper, it then requires both time and ſkill 
to manage it ; and thoſe who imagine that the Farcy, when 
arrived to this degree, may be ſoon cured with a few drinks, 
as many unexperienced perſons are apt to do, will for the moſt 
part find themſelves greatly diſappointed ; and though indeed 
the chief benefit may be expected from inward means in ſuch 
caſes, yet the outward applications muſt not be omitted, but 
conſtantly uſed ; and therefore, if the Plate Vein, the Thigh 


_ Veins, or any other of the larger Veſſels happen to be corded, 
- uſe the following mixture. | 


Take Linſeed Oil, half a pint ; Oil of Turpentine, and Oil 
Petre, of each two ounces ; Tincture of Euphorbium, and 
Tincture of Hellebore, of each two Drams ; Martiatum, 
or the Soldier's Ointment, two ounces, and if that cannot 
be had, Flanders Oil of Bays may be ſubſtituted for it; 
Oil of Origanum, half an ounce ; double Aqua Fortis 
half an ounce ; after the ebullition is over, add two ounces 

of Barbadoes Tar, then ſhake the bottle gently, and kee 
the mixture for uſe. : _ 7» 


Rub a moderate quantity of this into the corded Veins, and 
wherever there is any ſwelling proceeding from the Farcy. |: 
conſiſts of hot ſtimulating ingredients, which are abſolutely ne. 

ceſſary in all ſuch caſes, where the Juices that nouriſh tie 
Veins are in a kind of coagulum, and participate of the ni- 
ture of a callus, without ſenſibility, heat, or motion, except 
where the buds or tumors ariſe, which, as has been obſerved, 
are very ſenſible, hot, and angry, ſome like an eryſipelas, and 
ſome like a tetter or herpes, and in creatures that have thel 
Veſſels ſo large, and their Coats ſo thick, in proportion t0 
what they are in the human Body, prove but a weak effort 
nature to throw off the diſtemper; and this is, no doubt, tit 


reaſon why the Farcy becomes ſo difficult to cure in Horks 


that are old, or inwardly diſeaſed, for in both theſe caſes, it 
Blood is often poor, cold, and vapid, loſes its balſamick qui 
lity, and can ſcarce be recovered by any regimen or reſtoratit 
whatever. But the above mixture, will help greatly to pu 
the Blood and languid Juices of the external parts in motion 
which is a principal intention in the cure of the Farcy : whel 
it is arcived to this ſtate, once in two or three days is ——— 
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for this application; but when the Skin is ſo much thickened When 
over the ulcers, as to confine the matter underneath it, or if neceſſary 


the orifices be choaked up with proud fungous fleſh, 
ceſſary alſo, in either caſe, to make an open paſſage for it 
with a ſmall hot iron, cauteriſing the ſides, and deſtroying all 
the proud fleſh round the edges, after which it may be kept 
down by touching, as often as it appears or begins to ſprout 
out, either with Oil of Vitriol, Aqua Fortis, Aqua Regia, or 
with Butter of Antimony, which is the beſt of all where the ulcers 
are few in number; but this being a very powerful cauſtick, 


made chiefly from Sublimate, will create pain and inflamma- 


tion, if it be applied much to the Limbs and nervous Parts, 
will take a Horſe off his Stomach, and raiſe a Fever, which 


it is ne- to open 


the Buds 
and clean 


the Ulcers. 


may heighten and aggravate all the ſy mptoms, eſpecially before 


the Blood is ſufficiently attenuated, and the Juices fitted for a 
freer circulation ; otherwiſe when this is uſed with {kill and 
judgment, it is of great ſervice to deſtroy the foulneſs of the 
ulcers, and to make them digeſt well, which ſoon gives a turn 
to the diſtemper. A Salve made by rubbing any quantity of 
Quickſilver with Aqua Fortis in a mortar, to the conſiſtence of 
a liniment, will do great ſervice in this caſe, by ſmearing the 
ulcers with it when they appear foul and rank, and may be ap- 
plied with leſs hazard than the Butter of Antimony. Burnt 
Allum and Lime Stones made into a fine powder, will have a 


good effect where there is humidity and moiſture, and will 


tranſmit nothing into the Blood that will prove hurtful, 

Many of our common Farriers uſe Arſenick, or Corroſive 
Sublimate, after opening the buds, putting a ſmall quantity in- 
to each, which anſwers in caſes where there are but few, and 
theſe not ſituated near large Blood-veſſels, Joints, or Tendons. 
This they call coring out the Farcy, becauſe the Eſchar, or 
part that is burnt with theſe cauſticks, digeſts off like the cores 
that are drawn out of the Heels with poultices. 
only Roman Vitriol in powder, or Sublimate and Vitriol mix- 
ed together in equal quantities, which is milder and leſs dange- 
70us than Sublimate alone. But many Horſes have been poi- 
ſoned by thoſe things, eſpecially with the Arſenick and Subli- 
mate, when they have fallen into the hands of ignorant per- 


fins, T have ſeen the whole Leg and Thigh full of buds and 


ulcers of various ſizes, ſo much peppered with Sublimate, that 
the Horſe has died ſuddenly, with all the uſual ſymptoms of a 
ſtrong poiſon ; and I once knew the greateſt part of a pack of 
hounds poiſoned with the Carcaſe of a Horſe that had been 
treated in this manner; but when the Sublimate, Arſenick, or 


other ponderous mineral combined with corroſive Salts, once 
| enters 


K 4 


Others uſe 
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enters the Blood in any quantity, as eaſily happens in ſo many 


1 much | 
"nt apertures, theſe things tear the (mall veſſels to pieces wherever make a 
# they paſs in the courſe of circulation, and if they do not cauſe ted wit 
1 ſudden and immediate death, they produce many new ſores little ef 
1 and ulcers, not only in the external parts, which J have often of mol 
1 obſerved after ſuch treatment, but inwardly eroſions in the very p 
if ſmall Veſſels of the principal Viſcera, and in the membranous things 
* parts, with many untowardly ſymptoms, which renders the the na 
1 caſe deſperate, and in brute creatures, when hurt by ſuch ma. writers 
1 nagement, not worth the expence of a cure. But ſuch acc. caſes, 
u j dents ſeldom happen from a moderate uſe of the ſharp Oils, x preſcri 
1 they are more ſimple, and no ways combined with ponderous dients 
| znerals, for they act more after the manner of the actual cau- togeth 
| tery, and rarely communicate their effects further than the part tion ot 
if to which they are immediately applied, whereby they often do in the 
Wl great ſervice, and with proper internals effectually check the very r 
"i further progreſs of the Farcy. by thi 
Ul. Very deſ- No as to internals, they ought to be ſuch as are both e. to ou 
prerate me- ficacious and ſafe; yet when once the Farcy is advanced to ſoon b 
110 thods uſed this degree, nothing is more common than to exhibit the moſt ten in 
"i in the cure harſh and rugged things that can be deviſed, agreeable to the cords, 
of the common maxim, that a deſperate diſeaſe muſt have a deſperate ſickly 
W Farcy. remedy: And with this view, ſome give inwardly from four graſs, 
„ to eight ounces of Lapis Calaminaris; and ſome have further Tl 
Wl added two ounces of Tutty in hne powder, with other me- herbs 
1 tallick ſubſtances, which are never ordered inwardly in the houn 
| diſcaſes of the human Body, unleſs by empyricks, but are fle Woo 
A quently applied outwardly, in mixture with ointments, to dry chan 
i up and incarn moiſt fores and ulcers; and therefore, if they care 
5 ſucceed at all with Horſes, it muſt be where there is a vey ling 
Fl great humidity and moiſture in their conſtitutions, of which fen conſi 
. practitioners in Farriery are proper judges. 85 caſes 
1 Some give a pound of barrel Soap in one doſe, boiled in ſtalk been 
1 Bcr with Rue, Savin, and other herbs of the fame intention; ceſs 

bl! and the ſoap being extremely opening and deterſive, has ſuc. rate 
5 ceeded with Hortes of very ſtrong conſtitutions that feed well, | or b 
and before their ſtrength has been impaired ; but if ſuch a col mer 

be given to a weak Horſe, it will go nigh to throw him into an tron 

incurable Scouring or Diabetes. | - B 

Others go vet further, as with an intention either to kill c are 

cure, by adminiſtting drinks made with green Vitriol or Cop Pear 

peras, Rock Allum, Roman Vitriol, and Oil of Vitriol, boiled tion 

in chamber lye, with Hempſeed, Hens dung, Hemlock, and all 1 

common Salt. This mediey has often been tried in ma! Wot 

deſper ate cales, though I cannot fay I ever heard its ſuccel to | 
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much boaſted of; the Copperas and Vitriols might perhaps 
make a kind of ſtomachick elixir for a Horſe, if it was correc- 


ted with warm ſpicy ingredients, but then it would have but 
| little effect in an inveterate Farcy ; Hen-dung, and the dung 


of moſt other fowls, are reckoned to abound with ſalts that are 
very penetrating, and might be of ſome ſervice, if the other 
things were ſuitable ; the Hemlock participates ſomewhat of 
the nature of Opium, but is more ſtupifying, and ſome old 


| writers have commended its inward uſe in obſtinate chronic 


caſes, eſpecially of the ſcrophulous kind, but now it is never 
preſcribed but in outward applications ; but what effect ingre- 
dients of ſuch contrary natures can have when thus combined 
together, is not eaſily to be accounted for. The main inten- 


tion of the vitriolick medicines, if there be any intention at all 
| in them, ſeems to be with a view to brace up the fibres of a 


very relaxed conſtitution, but this may be much better done 
by things of greater ſafety. I have known a Farcy ſtopped, 
to outward appearance, by ſuch odd management, but has 
ſoon broke out again with more violence than before ; and of- 
ten in ſuch caſes, when the Farcy ſecins to be dried up, tte 
cords, knots, and other deformities ſtill remain, and leave a 
ſickly, crazy, and ſurfeited conſtitution, which neither phyſick, 
oraſs, or any other treatment is able to recover. yy 
Thoſe who uſe nothing but the decoctions or juices © 
herbs, ſuch as Wormwood, Rue, Elder, Ragwort, Hore- 
hound, and many other ſuch like ſimples, with a mixture of 


Wood ſoot, Brandy or Aqua Vitæ, have a much better 


chance to cure the Farcy, if they begin in time, and take 
care to make proper applications outwardly, as there are no- 
thing in ſuch ingredients but what are friendly to the animal 
conſtitution, and the Soot is certainly of great uſe in many 
caſes, J have ſeen ſeveral receipts of this kind that have 
been much commended, though ] am apt to believe their ſue- 
ceſs has been chiefly in a beginning Farcy. But in an invete- 
rate kind, or when the Farcy has grown ſo by its continuance, 


or by ill management, nothing can come in competition with 


mercurial and antimonial preparations, as I have often found 
from experience. 


But in adminiſtering mercurial medicines, ſeveral cautions Cautions 
ae neceſſary, eſpecially in an inveterate Farcy, when it ap- in admini- 
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pears in ſeveral places of the Body, from a very bad diſpoſi- ſtering 


tion of the Blood, and when the Veins are much corded; for mercurial 
medicines, 


all mercurials, by their weight, ſubtilty, and globular figure, 
work with great force and impetus in the animal canals, ſo as 
io mcreaſe the motion of the Blood to a very great degree, 
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and therefore the reſiſtance mercurials meet with in the & 
ſtructed veſſe's, when many of the ſmaller Veins are in: 
manner ſhut vp, muſt cauſe very great diſorders in the animy 
economy ; and this being often the caſe, the ſtronger ang 
more compounded preparations of Mercury, which have bay 
contrived for the greater Efficacy, are ſometimes very hun. 
ful, and not near ſo much to be depended on as thoſe that ar 
more ſimple, of which J have ſeen many inſtances in practice 
This is very evident from the Effects of Calomel, which 
though it may be reckoned among the milder preparations of 
Mercury, and has been always reputed a very ſafe medicine, 
in many diſeaſes of the human Body, eſpecially in the hands d 
able practitioners, yet it ſeldom avails in a ſtubborn invetera: 
Farcy, or any other chronical diſtemper in a Horſe, but q. 
ten cauſes ſymptoms that are not very agreeable, as loſs d 
appetite, ſtaring of the hair, ſcabs, blotches on the ſkin, an 
other ſuch deformities, which may be owing to the corroſive 
ſalts with which it is combined, and which perhaps are ſeldom 
ſo far blunted by ſublimation, as to paſs inoffenſively thro the 
capillary Veſſels, eſpecially in ſuch habits, that in a more par 
ticular manner affect the Veins; and therefore, as I have q. 
ten obſerved in Horſes, makes its way through the Skin, wic 
rather increaſes than abates the diſtemper. . 
On the other hand, the ſtronger preparations of mereuꝶ, 
as the red and white precipitates, are yet more hazardous and 
injurious to the conſtitutions of Horſes, being more combines 
with ſharp and faline parts than the Calomel, and therefor 
only fit for outward applications. However, ſome have ver- 
tured on theſe inwardly, both in the Farcy and Mange, 2nd 
alſo to deſtroy worms, in which latter caſe I have known then 
do ſervice in very ſmall doſes, viz. four or five grains mad! 
vp with an aloetick purge ; but I have heard but of few n. 
flances of ſuch things in the Farcy, it being impoſſible to tt. 
peat them without manifeſt danger, and in ſo ſtubborn a ciſten- 
per, when once it is confirmed, two or three doſes will avi 
but little, but rather ſtrengthen this ill habit, and render: 
more complicated than it was before, and conſequently mort 
obſtinate and incurable. _ = . 
The Turbith mineral is another very efficacious mercurial 
preparation, milder than the foregoing Precipitates. Its cope 
ration in the human Body is chiefly emetick, and where it does 
not vomit, will ſometimes, in one ſingle doſe, raiſe a ſari 
tion. I have given a dram of this in an inveterate Farc, 
v here the Limbs have been greatly ſwoln, which in the {pi 
of forty-eight hours has dried up all the ſores, and in a furps 
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Chap. 9. Of the Farcin, or Farcy. 
ſing manner brought down the ſwelling of the diſeaſed Limbs ; 


| but then it made the Horſe ſo violently ſick for ſeveral days, 


and ſcour to ſuch a degree, that it could not be repeated, fo as 
to effeCtuate a cure, but moſt of the ſymptoms returned in the 
truce that was neceſſary, in order to his recovering the ſhock 
given by the force of ſo ſtrong a medicine. 

] never made trial of any of the Mercurial Panaceas, which 


from corroſives are rendered mild in their operations and ef- 


fects, by, the art and labour of the chymiſt, theſe being too 
chargeable and uncertain to be given to Horſes ; but I have 
often found benefit from Crude Mercury, or the moſt ſimple 
preparations of it, and even theſe require to be adminiſtered 
with great ſkill and judgment, and with ſome knowledge of 


the Horſe's conſtitution, for ſome Horſes will bear much more 


of ſuch things than others, I have frequently known Crude 
Mercury adminiſtered to Horſes with good ſucceſs, when their 
Wind has been ſuſpected, and without any ill conſequence ; I 


| have known an ounce of Quickſilver ſhook in a phial, with 


three or four ounces of the Oil of Turpentine, till its parts 


| were ſeparated and broke, and changed to a dark coloured 


draught, and given in the Farcy, and if not too cloſely re- 
peated, it will, in ſome conſtitutions, effectuate a cure in a 
very ſhort time; I have ſometimes cauſed an ounce of Quick- 
ſilver to be rubbed together with an ounce of Turpentine, to 
kill the Quickſilver, and then made into two balls, with Dia- 


pente and Gum Guiacum, of each an ounce, and Honey ſuf- 


ficient to bring it into a proper conſiſtence, and given at twice, 
allowing the ſpace of four or five days between each, and with 
four of theſe have cured the Farcy when it has been very rank, 
with the help of lenitive purges and outward applications, in 
the manner above directed. On, 

But if the Crude Mercury, or even the Zthiops Mineral, 
be cloſely followed in repeated doſes, whether large or ſmall, 
it will bring ſome Horſes inſenſibly into a ſalivation, which 
perhaps may be thought a little ſtrange to thoſe who have 
been converſant with the effects of Mercury in the diſeaſes of 
the human Body, but have not had experience in ſuch things 


when adminiſtered to Horſes, becauſe the Sulphur in the 


Athiops Mineral being equal in quantity to the Mercury, has 
generally been looked upon as an effectual guard upon it; 
and indeed it has ſcarce been ſeen to have the leaſt tendency 
towards a ſalivation in the human Body, though ſometimes it 
will make its way through the pores of the ſkin; and I have 
often known it given to very young children of ſ{crophulous 


and ſcorbutick habits, for ſeveral months together, without 
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Of the Farcin, or Farcy. Part Il. 


any ſuch effect; from whence one wovid imagine that a very 


ſma.] portion of the Mercury in the Æthiops, enters into the 
blood of mfants ; and this may be owing partly to the ext eme 
ſmallneſs of their Veſſels, and partly to ſlime and viſeidities 
in their bowels, that frequently furs u the mouths of the 
Lacteals both in younger and older perſons, to which inc. 
venicncies Horſes are not ſo liable as men, by reaſon of their 
more ſimple diet, which never conſiſts of viſcid or oily things 
and their drink being pure water, eaſily mixes and aſſimilate 
with all their food; and therefore it is eaſy to imagine, tha 
moſt mercurial medicines may enter more readily into the 
maſs of Blood in a Horſe than in man, their Lacteals bein 
allo more large, open, and free ; and a Horſe's Blood being 
once ſated with the Mercury, he may be the ſooner affetted 
by it, that the poſition of his Head is in ſome meaſure depen- 
dent, and that the courſe of the Thoracick Duct, which 
conveys both aliment and phyſick into the Blood, is partly 
horizontal, and upon a level with the receptacle of the Chyle: 
and whereas the carotid and jugular Arteries in men, carry 
the Blood ſtraight upwards to the Head and the Veins, in re- 
turning it in the courſe of circulation perpendicularly donn. 
wards, therefore this kind of mechaniſm is the cauſe, why the 
return of the Blood from the Head is more quick and fudden 
in men than in quadrupeds, where the Veſſels are either in 
horizontal or oblique direction, and may in a great meaſure be 
the reaſon why we often obſerve in Horſes, a great accumula- 
tion of ſeroſities upon the Glands of the Mouth and Noſe, in 
their colds and other diſorders, whereby many of their diſeas 
are thrown off critically by theſe outlets. 5 


* 


From thefe conſiderations, it will be eaſy to conceive, how 
the ſame kind of mechaniſm diſpoſes mercurial medicines t0 
exert their force more immediately upon the parotid Gland 
and thoſe in the Mouth and Noſe of a Horſe, which is alſo e- 
viaent from experience, though ſome Horſes are more calily 
affected than others, of which J have known ſeveral inſtances, 
_ eſpecially among the heavy coach breed, theſe being, for tic 
moſt part, of more relaxed conſtitutions than the generality 
of ſaddle Horſes ; and I have ſeen ſome of them begin to {lab- 
ber, and unable to chew their hay and oats, after taking #thi- 
ops Mineral about a week or ten days conſtant, though nd 
above half an ounce in a dole; and I have known the ſame 
(ſymptoms ariſe from Crude Mercury, where only two drams 
bave been given, and continued about the ſame ſpace of time. 
And therefore whoever adminiſters Crude Mercury, or 6 
mercurial preparations, where the Mercury is but little change 
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or ſuch preparations as are charged and combined with corro- 
ves, mult allow ſufficient intervals between the doſes, to 
prevent a flux from the Mouth and Noſe ; for whatever ſome 
may pretend to, it has been found altogether impracticable 
to carry a Horſe through a ſalivation, or even ſo much as to 
| keep him one week under it, by all the helps that the greateſt 
art and {kill can afford; for as ſoon as a Horſe's Blood begins 
to be ſated with the Mercury, its eaſy admittance forward 
towards his Head, cauſes a repletion of all the Blood- Veſſels in 
thoſe parts, and thereby produces many untowardly ſymp- 
toms. His Eyes appear ſwoln and look watery, with a dead- 
neſs and ſtupor in his looks, ſomewhat reſembling the Stag- 
gers; the Plethora and fulneſs of his Veſſels produce a fee- 
bleneſs, whereby he grows languid in all his motions ; and no 
creature whatever is more ſheepith and daſtardly than ſome # 
of the moſt boiſtrous kind of Horſes, when once they are 1 
overcome, either by force or ſickneſs; the parotid and ſali- 
vary Glands become inflated, and his Mouth fo tender, that 
altho' he appears hungry and willing to eat, he only mumbles 
bis hay and drops it out of his Mouth, mixed with a little 1: 
viſcid ſlime, and with great difficulty will make a ſhift to ſwal- #1 
low a few oats and a little bran 3 there is the ſame difficulty | 
in his drinking, for as ſoon as he holds his Head down to his #1 
water, his Mouth guſhes full of a roapy flime ; and moit 43 
Horſes, even in a common Cold, the Yellows, or any other 
diſtemper that affects the Glands of the Head, will refuſe to 
drink gruel or water, or to eat food ſufficient to keep him 
alive, while they are in this condition. becauſe the ilaver 
mixes with their water and alunent, which is always very 
diſagreeable to them. OY | 
in ſome ſuch caſes, where there has been the ſymptoms of 
a beginning ſalivation, I have been forced to order them Gly- 
ters, to give Preparations of Sulphur, lenitive purges with 
Rhubarb, and afterwards ſtrong decoctions of Guiacum, to 
divert the flux from the Mouth and Noſe, and to carry it off 
by other outlets ; but I never found any ſuch effect from the 
Native Cinabar or Cinabar of Antimony, having often given 
the latter with great fafety and uncommon fucceis, for 
two or three months together, in ſome very obttinate and in- 


hi- velcrate caſes ; for the Mercury in this preparation ſeems to 
10t be fo fixed with the Antimony and Sulphur, that I could never 
ne obſerve it have the leaſt tendency to a ſalivation, nor expoſe 
ns a Horle in the leaſt to catch cold. And therefore, in an ad- 
ge. Vanced degree of the Farcy, when it is become obſtinate by 
cM Us 
ed, 


1342 Of the Farcin, or Farcy. Part 11, 
WI The hur- its long continuance, it is in vain to hurry on a cure, but to 
ping of a proceed gradually; for it the diſtemper has been contraQin 

U 8 for a long while together, and by that means gathered ſtrength 
ll and inve. 22d fure foot ing, it is not to be removed but by flow degrees 
eee. during which time, if the Horſe is not very much disfigured 
1 cy often or lame, he need not lye idle and uſeleſs, but may be mode- 

5 dange- rately worked, which always give ſome aid and aſſiſtance ty 
= rous. the cure. 
ot Now in this advanced degree of the Farcy, obſerve care- 
W fully the complection and other qualities of the , buds and 
W ſores, whether they have a yellowiſh hue, and look ſchirrous 
4x and hard about the edges, which is frequently the caſe when 
W the Liver happens to be affected, if not taken notice of in 
1 time, the cure may be fruſtrated. To remove this ſymptom 
1 | give the following drink. Ry 
9 The cure Take the Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock, wiped clean from 
W when the the mould and cut into ſmall ſlices, one handful ; Rhapon- 
- F rate} - tick, or inſtead of the Rhapontick, Monks Rhubar), 
4 n one ounce ; Turmerick and Madder bruiſed, of each 
Fans, half an ounce; Liquorice lied, half Bo 
Vebllows. halt an ounce; Liquorice ſliced, half an ounce. Boi 
4 in three pints of water to a quart, and in the decodtion, 
= while warm, diſſolve half an ounce of Caſtile or Vic 
4 Soap. Then take two drams of Saffron tyed in a rag, 
43 ſqueeze it in the hot liquor till the virtue is got out of 
1 the Saffron, then add half a pint of White - Wine or {ol 
. Ale, and give it in the morning faſting. 

A Let this be repeated three or four days ſucceſſively, only 
' after the firſt day, half in the morning faſting, and the other 
| half in the afternoon between his feeds. 

When the If the buds and ſores look blackiſh and of a lived colour, 


Blood ĩs in it ſhews ſomewhat of a cold languid ſtate of the Blood and 
a morbid Juices tending to mortification. In which caſe the following 
| Kate. qrench will be of great ſervice. 


Take of the beſt Jeſuits Bark groſly powdered, two our. 
ces; Camomile Flowers, one ounce ; filings of ſte 
old nails, or any other pieces of old iron tyed up in! 
rag, four ounces. Boil in three pints of water to! 
quart, pour off the decoction when ſettled, and let it b 

given in the morning. | 


Is may be repeated three or four days, by boiling the fame 
ingredients over again, until the decoction loſes moſt as 
8 . bitternel j 
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bitterneſs; and if it be neceſſary to repeat it oftener, it may 


| clining, with the uſe of theſe balls only, and the help of not to be 
| outward applications; which, as I have already obſerved, are cured 


| ores and ulcers from the ſharp corroſive matter, with which 
| they are apt to abound, the beſt inward means may fail and 
| prove of no effect. But of this ſufficient directions have been 


| mentioned, being in a great meaſure incurable, I ſhall only 
| deſcribe the chief ſymptoms, with the manner thereof, that the Farcy 


| mon and uſual ſymptoms, but by long continuance, by im- 


Of the Farcin, or Farcy. 


de made of freſh ingredients except the iron, which will al- 
ways ſerve to the end of the cure, 

Theſe things being ſufficiently repeated in either caſe, will 
brink the ſores to a better and more lively diſpoſition ; and 
when this appears, they may be diſcontinued, and no other 
-nternals need be given beſides the following balls. 


Take eight ounces of native Cinabar or Cinabar of Anti- 
mony ; Long Birthwort, and Gum Guiacum, in pow- 
der, of each four ounces. Honey ſufficient to make the 1 
whole into a paſte, to be formed into balls the ſize of 1 


large Walnuts, rolled in Liquorice powder. 90 
| | 1 
The Cinabar of Antimony that riſes in the ſame proceſs with 1 
the Butter of Antimony, is ſaid to be the moſt efficacious. F- 
have made trial of both, but without any ſenſible difference, 4 
and therefore I prefer that made in the common way, which 1 
is both cheaper and more eaſy to be had than the other. 0 
Theſe balls are proper in every ſtate of the Farcy ; Ihave [ 
often cured it in one week when the diſtemper has been but 
new, and before the Skin was much defaced with the deprav- } 
ed ſtate of the Ulcers, without drinks or any other means, 1 
by giving one or two of them in a day. And in an old Far- Some I 
cy, | have continued them for two or three months together, kinds of {| 4 


during all which time, the diſtemper has been ſenſibly de- the Farcy 
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by no means to be neglected, but ought to be very conſtant; without 7X 
for without deſtroying the fungous fleſh, and clearing the the con- 15 
a ſtant uſe = 
Or Out- 
ward ap- 
plications. 


given above. 


The laſt and moſt complicated ſtate of the Farcy here "M what | 


manner 


the owners of ſuch Horſes may be at no unneceſſary expence appears 

and trouble, when in the end they may loſe all their labour, when it is 

and meet with a diſappointment. incurable. 
When a Farcy that has begun with no other than the com- | 


proper applications, or by neglect, has ſpread and increaſed ; 
if freſh buds are continually ſprouting forth while the old 
ones remain foul and ulcerous ; if they riſe on the Spines of 
the 
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epidemi- very fatal; but this did not continue long. 
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the Back and Loins ; if the Horſe grows Hide-bound ; if . 
ſceſſes are formed in the fleſhy Parts between the Interſſ. 
ces of the large Muſcles ; if his Eyes look dead and lifeleſs, 
if he forſakes his food and ſcours often, eſpecially if his e. 
crements be thin and of a blackiſh colour, you may look up: 
on his Farcy as degenerated into an incurable confumpticy, 
And though a Horſe may have but few of theſe worſer ſymp. 
toms, may eat his allowance, and drink his water, and lock 
lively and ſprightly about the Head; yet if the Plate-Vein, 
or the Thigh-Vein continue large and corded, and if theſe 
remain ſo after firing, and other proper applications hays 
been made, it is a ſign the diſtemper has penetrated inwards, 
and has affected ſome of the internal parts that lie out of the 
reach of outward applications, which will render the cure 
both tedious and expenſive ; firing the corded Vein is ſome. 
times a great help and the ſpeedieſt in this caſe, eſpecially 
when fired pretty deep, that a good diſcharge can be made; 
for though that branch of the Vein is likely to be loſt by it 
yet the circulation of the Blood may be preſerved by the o- 
ther communicating branches, as we ſee often in cafes when 
a Vein is loſt in the Neck after bleeding. Only it is to be ob- 
ferved, when a Horſe loſes ſome of the principal Veins, 4 
the Plate-Vein, or the Thigh Vein, and the Farcy by that 
means ſtopped, yet the parts will remain weak for ſome time 
afterwards ; and therefore he ſhould not be too much preſſed 
in any buſineſs till he recovers his ſtrength. . 
When the Farcy has continued fo long in the Limbs, as to 
produce large calloſities and ſwellings about the joints, tho 
the ulcers are dried up, and no freſh buds appear any where, 
yet, when the Legs 1s very much increafed in bulk, and the 
joints ſtiff and unfit for motion, ſuch Limbs are ſeldom ever 
recovered to their perfect uſe and ſhape, or at leait not tor? 
long time. „ | 
deſcribed among the prognoſticks, viz. when many 0! 
the common ſymptoms of a Farcy are epidemical. Ire 
member fome tew Horſes about fourteen years ago, ſeiled 
with the ſymptoms of a rank Farcy, that was infectious and 
It began with 
| one or two ſingle buds upon the Flank, near the Groins, 0 
fectious the EmunCtories under the Jaws, and ſoon ſpread itſelf al 


=_ pf over the body on both ſides, attended with a profuſe ruf 


How an 


cal or in- 


the conſe. ning of purulent matter from the Noſe, which ſoon made 
quence 


them forſake all manner of food. The buds generally broke 


thereof. in twenty-four hours, and diſcharged a vapid bloody ichor, 
| 8 Wie 


There remains yet another caſe that has been partly 
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. which ſhewed a morbid ſtate of the whole mals of Blood ; 
and though this is what People generally call the Farcy and 


fi is generally 
ez. Glanders, yet it is properly a peſtilential diſtemper, and makes 
1 ſo ſudden a havock, as takes away all hopes of a recovery; 


and if any thing ſhould be attempted towards a cure, it mult 
be by thoſe medicines preſcribed for malignant diſtempers, as 
has been already obſerved, tor here outward applications are 
of little uſe. When Horſes are ſeized in this manner, they 
ſhould be immediately removed out of the way, to prevent 9 
others being infected by them. ; 3 | 1 

[ ſhall conclude what I have further to ſay on this ſubject, The Wa- 
with ſome few obſervations concerning the Water Farcy (or ter Farcy 


Watry Farcy, as ſome call it) which indeed is another diſeaſe, (as the 


the 14 
ue and has little or no reſemblance to a true Farcy, either in its farriers ; 
ne. | cauſe, ſymptoms, or effects; but has only obtained this name tern. ” 7H 
all through ignorance and cuſtom, | has litt 1 9 
de; The Watry Farcy is of two kinds, one the pioduct of a fake a 5 bh 
it, WY fev<rif diſpoſition, the other is drophical, and of that kind the true. ig 
_ which in man reſerables the Anaſarca, where the water is noet 78 
hen confined to the Belly and Limbs, but ſhews itſelf in ſeveral This of uy 
ob. parts of the ogy with ſoft ſwellings, which yield to the twW o kinds. | 1 
preſſure of the fingers, as is uſual in all dropſical habits _ 1 
that This laſt kind uſually proceeds from toul feeding, or from 19 
ime the latter graſs and fog, that often comes up in great plenty 1 
ſed with long continued cold rains, and breeds a f{lugeiſh viſcid 1 
Blood. In this caſe, or from whatever other cauſe it proceeds, * 
« to give the following infuſion, e 5 * 
tho : Mor 7; 0 
ere, Take Rue, Camomile-Flowers, and the Rhind or Bark Th, cure WM 
the of Elder, of each a handful ; fix cloves of Garlick of the Wa- * 
ver peeled and cut ſmall ; Juniper Berries and Anniſeeds, ter Farcye th 
"r 2 of each an ounce ; Saffron, one dram ; infuſe theſe all - = 
night in a quart of boiling Water, wherein hot iron has = 
th been quenched; pour aff the infuſion in the morning, Rl 
of and add to it a pint of ſtale Beer, or a pint of white iy 
fe- Liſbon Wine. 3 . . 
Led 2 5 Ws | EO | 0 
and Give one half in the morning faſting, and the other half KW 
rich night, about two hours before feeding-time. Repeat this 9 
or every other day for a week or a fortnight, feeding with the | 
al beſt hay and oats, and after his drinks a little ſcalded bran, 
un- allowing an ounce of Sulphur and Antimony in each feed. 
ade When the Horſe is brought into a ſomewhat better plight, 
oke de him two or three mild purges, made with an ounce of 


Vo“. II. Succotrine 
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niper made into a ball with Syrup of Marſh-mallows d 


in which caſe he muſt be treated cee if the Horſe b. 


MF 
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Succotrine Aloes, two or three drams of freſh Jallap, half 
an ounce of Cream of Tartar, and ſixty drops of Oil, of U. 


Honey. And this method will make a perfect cure, if the 
Horſe be ſound in his Vitals ; and if otherwiſe, that the watr 
ſwellings are the effect of ſome inward decay, it may he 
known by theſe ſigns, viz. he will loſe his appetite, have 
dry cough, gleet at his Noſe, and have a deadneſs in his looks; 


of value and worth the trial. 

The other kind often begins with feveriſhneſs and loſs d 
appetite, but that ſymptom ſoon goes off when the tumon 
arrive to their maturity; for then they tale to their me 
and nature often effectuates a cure, with little or no othe 
help beſides a few feeds of ſcalded bran with ſulphur. Thek 
tumors are commonly hot and ſomewhat inflamed. Some- 
times they break, and ſometimes | diſperſe of themſelves, 
without breaking ; and when they break, they generally di 
charge a little hot ſcalding water, which after a day or tw, 
digeſts and heals without turning ulcerous. This diſorder i 
more frequent in ſome ſeaſons than others, of which I har 
already taken notice, in treating of the epidemical diſtemper 


of Horſes. 


The cure is to bleed plentifully in the beginning, then at 


miniſter the following drink. 


Take the Leaves and Bark br) Elder, of each a large hand 
ful; Camomile-Flowers, half a handful ; Juniper 
Berries: bruiſed, an ounce ; Boll in a quart 7 water i0 
three half pints, pour off the decoction, and while it 


warm, diſfolve in it four ounces of Cream of Tala 
and ſix ounces of Honey. 


Give one of theſe drinks every other morning, for ons 
week, with Antimony and Gum Guiacum, of each half at 


ounce, once a day, in a feed of ſcalded bran, to be continued 
about a week, or longer if neceſſary. 


The like ſym mptoms will ſinetincs happen at the criſis0! 


turn of a malignant Fever, of which I have known ſeverd 


inſtances. I have ſeen the Head ſwolii to a monſtrous fith 


and the Lips particularly, to ſuch a degree, that the Hole 


has been unable to take aiy other ſuſtenance beſides wat 
gruel, for ſeveral days together. Sometimes the ſwellings fal 
on the Briſket and other dependent parts, both of the Bod) 


and Limbs ; they are generally of a watry diſpoſition, and 
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Chap. 16. Of Toxons. 10 


ſeldom come to any maturity; but are caſily diſperſed with 
the help of proper fomentations made of Wormwood, St. 
John's-wort, Camomile-Flowers, Elder, and ſuch like, with 
crude Sal Armoniack, and Pearl Aſhes, keeping the Horſe at 
the fame time open with glyſters and lenitive drinks, with 
thoſe other things that have been preſcribed for the cure of 
malignant Fevers. But having treated of thoſe maladies in 
their proper places, I ſhould not here have mentioned them; 
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only to rectify the miſtakes of thoſe who often do much miſ- ; 
chief by treating ſuch ſymptoms in the manner of the Farcy. 1 
E M 
VVV in 
\ TUMOR is a preternatural riſing or ſwelling, on any i 
A part of the Body of a Horle, for all parts may be ſub- (8 
| je&t to ſwellings of one kind or other, as well the Bones, * 
Ligaments, and Sinews, as the Fleſh, Membranes, and other my 
ſoft parts; and theſe ſwellings proceed either from an exter- 'I 
nal or internal cauſe, viz. from Wounds, Blows, Bruiſes, 9 
and ſuch like accidents, or from Fevers, which ſometimes pro- + 


duce critical Tumors, by which the febrifick matter is caſt 
off, and ſometimes Tumors proceed from ſome chronical 
diſeaſe. | | 15 | 
lt may be further obſerved, that ell Tumors are formed All Tu- 
by Fluxion or Congeſtion. Thoſe by Fluxion are ſuch as come mors "Bl 
ſuddenly to maturation, viz. where the Fibrillæ are broke, formed by WM 
and the influx into the part haſty and violent, as in all boils Fluction 
and moſt critical ſwellings. Thoſe by Congeſtion advance or Con- 
gradually, and are properly chronical, and affect the Body geſtion. 
according to the cauſe from whence they proceed, and the 
habitual temperament of the Blood and Juices, during their 
continuance. 3 | 12 2 

The Antients have reduced all 'Tumors to theſe four gene- All Tu- 
ral kinds, as proceeding from the four principal humors, mors re- 
which, according to their analyſis, conſiſted of blood, choler, duced by 
phlegm, and melancholy, viz. the phlegmon from blood, the ery- the anci- 
ſipelas from cholar, the &dema from phlegm, and the ſelir- n 1 


rus from melancholy. . 8 D 
The Phlegmon proceeding from Blood, or more properly 1 1 
from a Plethora, is known by its heat, tenſion, and pulſation = | 1 
of the principal Artery, that conveys the Blood into the part N bf 
_ L 2 Where jt! 
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Of TUMORS: 


where the Tumor is ſeated, when the Veins and other re. 
turning Veſſels are broke or obſtructed, fo as to cauſe an ac. 
cumulation, or according to the vulgar phraſe, a gathering, 
This kind of Tumor is the ſame we call a Boil, which 
generally comes ſoon to maturity, and ends in ſuppuration. 
The Erifipelas is alſo an inflamed ſwelling, accompanied 


_ with heat and burning, and is more ſuperficial than the Phleg 


mon, and therefore the pulſation of the Arteries are ſeldom 
felt as in the other; ſometimes the greateſt part of the hu. 
mor is caſt upon one part, ſometimes it ſhews itſelf on ſeve- 
ral parts of the Body at once, over the Skin, and near the 
Tendons of the Muſcles towards the Joints, with little 
bliſters, as happens frequently in St. Anthony's Fire, which 


is an eriſipelatous diſtemper. The matter of theſe Tumon 


is generally thin and of an ill conſiſtence, reſembling that 
which proceeds from a burn or ſcald, and often of a yellow. 


1th hue, from obſtructions of the Liver, whereby the bile 


or gall being not duly ſecerned, but retained in the Blood, 


gives a tincture to the matter that iſſues from the ſores, and 


to ſeveral of the common ſecretions, which are alſo tinged 
yellow. Of this kind, is what we may obſerve ſometimes 


in the Farcy and other chronical diſtempers, of which I hat 


The de- 
ma. | 


already treated. PS. 
The Edema is a ſoft ſwelling, that yields to the preſſur 


of the finger, without heat, pain, inflammation, or change 
of colour. 


Under this denomination are ranked all dropſial 
ſwellings, or ſuch of any kind, as is cauſed by too much bi- 
midity or flatulency, But a true Edema, uſually proceed 


from a Cold, pituitous Blood falling upon the Limbs, or an 


other part that has been previouſly weakened ; and as in th: 
human Body theſe ſwellings generally happen to aged perſons 


fo they often prove obſtinate and hard to cure. Old Hort 
in like manner are ſubject to ſwellings, that ſeem to be of tit 
cedematous kind, which ſometimes are greatly helped dy 


bliſtering, firing, and laxative purges. | 

The Schirrus is the fourth general kind of. Tumor, accord: 
ing to the foregoing enurneration. It is a very hard fwelling, 
ſometimes intire, ſmooth, and without pain, ſometimes d- 
vided into little knots and bundles, ſeated for the moſt pat 
among the Glands and Kernels. Of this ſort the antient 


reckoned all Cancers, Scrophulas, and other ſuch maladie 
But theſe generals being no ways ſatisfactory, with reſpect to 
the great number of Tumors of different kinds that riſe on 
the animal body, ſome having peculiarities that render them 
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Chap. 10. Of Critical Tum ORS. 149 


ſxch as cannot eaſily fall under either of theſe denominations, 
and ſome being of a mixed kind, participating partly of one 
and partly of another, either by their original formation, or 
by ſome degeneracy from what they were at firſt ; theſe being 
caſs?d under a few general denominations, cauſes no ſmall 
perplexity, and tends only to multiply names and diſtinctions. 
| ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe thoſe Tumors that are 
the moſt uſual and frequent among Horſes, and in the manner 
they are beſt known in the practice of Farriery. And in order 
to this, I ſhall begin with critical Tumors. 


Of Critical TUMORS. 


RITICAL Tumors are properly thoſe whereby a 

Fever or other acute diſtemper is caſt off, and the febri- 
fick matter is thrown out upon ſome particular part, which 
generally has a good tendency, when the Tumor is external, 
and happens to be ſeated on ſome part that is ſafe ; for there- 
by a Horſe is uſually reſtored to his health as ſoon as it comes 
to ripen. On the other hand, internal Tumors generally 
affect the Lungs, or other principal Viſcera, and often prove 
mortal, or fall on the Joints, and ſometimes end in incurable 
lameneſs. For this reaſon, critical Tumors on the external 
parts, ought for the moſt part to be promoted, and forwarded 
by ripening ointments and poultices, where the latter can be 
applied, and ſhould by no means be repelled. 

Critical Tumors uſually ariſe under the Jaws, and ſome- Critical 
times turn to the Strangles, ſometimes under the Ears, where Tumors 
with good management they ripen into matter, and caſt off among the 
the dregs of ſickneſs. I was employed to two Horſes lately Parotid 
in dangerous Fevers, which both terminated with critical Glands. 
Tumors, which began among the Kernels under the Ears, 
and before they arrived to their ſtated ſize, ſpread a good way 
down the Neck; at firſt they were painful, and hindered the 
Horſes from ſwallowing, but by keeping the malways anoint- 
ed with Dialthæa, and giving the Horſes plenty of gruel to 
drink, and keeping their Heads and Necks covered, they 
both ripened and diſcharged very large quantities of laudible 

matter, by which they both recovered. The one broke and 
opened of itſelf, the other was opened with a ſmall hot iron, 
The hardneſs and ſwelling of the Skin that remains after theſe 
Tumors run off, when impoſthumated, generally ſinks in a 
weck or ten days time, oniy by bathing now and then with a 
little Spirit of Wine firſt, and afterwards with Vinegar. 
MS I have 
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170 Of Critical Tumors. Part III. 


Some- I have known Fevers caſt themſelves off on the Poll, and 
times the ſometimes on the Withers, the one cauſing the Poll-evil, and 


Pol! Evil the other what the Farriers call the Fiſtula, both which prove 
and Fiſtu- n 


la critical. which, with their method of cure, will be ſhewn in their 


Critical proper place. Sometimes Fevers terminate in critical Tu- 
Tumors mors in the Groins, and cauſe very large ſwellings on thein— 
generally ſide of the Thigh, ſometimes ſtretching along the Sheath, 
termmate and towards the lower Belly, and break near the Cleft. 


on the : | : | | 
kind parts When the ſwelling. falls downwards, it generally forms an 


ofa Horſe. runs towards the Hock, where it ſeldom forms one ſingle ab- 


ſceſs, but breaks in ſeveral ſmall puſtules, that without good 
care and judgment end in little ſcabby Ulcers, and leave a 
thickneſs in the Joint. L have known critical ſwellings fall in- 
to the Paſtern Joint, and ſometimes into the Coffin, both 
which are dangerous, and therefore ought to be breathed out, 
if poſſible, with diſcutient fomentations. The following is 
one-of the moſt efficacious that can be, in ſuch caſes, 


Take Worm wood; Camomile-Flowers, and Melilot, of 


each a handful ; Bay-Berries bruiſed, four ounces ; Wood 


oi Aſhes, a few handfuls; Wood Soot, one handful ; boil 
in a gallon of water till near one half is waſted, Let 

the part be ſtopped with , woollen Cloths wrung out 

ſcalding hot, and applyed as dry and as hot as poſl- 


ble, and renewed as often as the Cloths begin to turn 


cold. | 
Half a pint of Spirit of Wine ſhould be added to each 


quart of the fomentation, juſt when it is going to be uſed, 
which ovght to be two or three times a day, applying the 
cloths wrunc out five or fix times every dreſſing, leaving the 
hast cloth bound round the Joint, with a dry one over it, to 
keep the part continually breathing. 190 | 
When theſe critical ſwellings fall upon the Coffin, the an: 

| Luiſh often gets into the Coffin-Bone, and turns it foul. I 
breaks firſt in little Tumors round the Coronet, and then 


turns into a Canker, or to a Joint-water that gathers in the 


Cofin-Joint ; but theſe accidents happen more frequent 
from ſtrains or violent bruiſes than from ſickneſs; but when 


they proceed from Fevers, or from age, or a bad habit of 


body, they are perhaps worſe in their conſequences, than 
from any other cauſe, producing Cankers, Joint-water, a 
a Caries in the Bones. Sce ULCERS, e of 


troubleſome enough becauſe of their ſituation, the reaſon of 


Abſceſs between the Interſtices, a little below the Stiffle, or 
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Of Swellings cauſed by Blows, Bruiſes, and other external 
Accidents. 


VERY one muſt needs be ſenſible that a Blow or a 
- Bruife, by whatever accident it happens, will cauſe a 
Swelling, either in a larger or more remiſs degree, and the 
gwellings cauſed by external accidents are more or leſs dan- 
gerous according to their degrees of violence, and according 
25 the aggrieved part or member happens to be more or leſs 
able to bear the hurt and impreſſion. 1 5 
Blows on the Head ſometimes bring Horſes into convulſive 
diſorders, and prove mortal, of which I have known ſome few 
inſtances, and hurts and bruiſes on the Joints ſometimes cauſe 
incurable lameneſs. Blows and bruiſes of the fleſhy parts of- 
ten produce very large Swellings, and when many of the ſmall 
Fibrillz are broke, end in impoſthumation; but this is ſeldom 
dangerous. Horſes are frequently hurt with bad ſaddles, which 
ſometimes brings Navel-Galls and other ſwellings that are 
troubleſome ; alſo by kicks and by the biting of other Horſes, 


who often make their attacks on the Neck, Back, and Wi- 


thers, and ſometimes the Shoulders and Haunches. I have 
ſeen Horſes ſo much mauled and bruiſed with the Teeth of 
other Horſes, that the Neck, Withers, and Shoulders have 
been blown up to a prodigious ſize, and when the Swelling 
ſubſided, the Culicula has come off like burnt leather, and 
its thickneſs equal to the uſual dimenſions of the Skin. Some- 
times Horſes are alſo very much brutied and hurt by 
getting over their bales, and their Limbs and other Parts very 
much ſwelled by ſuch accidents, and often the hair rubbed off, 
with rawneſs and excoriation ; and frequently Horſes get them- 
ſelves intangled in their collar-reins, or with their halters ; 
all which, and many other ſuch accidents, cauſe Swel- 
lings, and ſome of them to ſuch a degree, as to produce a 
ſymptomatick Fever. 8 „ 1 
But, as we ſuppoſe, in all ſuch caſes, that the Blood is no One gene- 
ways affected, thereſore one general intention in the method ral inten- 
of cure is only neceſſary, and that is by coolers and repellers, tion in the 


ſech as red or white Vinegar, old Verjuice, or compoſitions methed of 


made with Alum, Vitrio!, and the like; which fhould be cute ne- 
applied frequently to the Swelling, till the heat and inflamma- cell... 
llon is abated. In all theſe cafes, the pain draws a ſudden The effed 
mitux of the Blood and Juices into the aggrieved part, which of coolers 
Faxes a Tumor; and unleſs the Fibrillæ happen to be much and repel. 
L 4 broke lers. 
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Tumors from Hurts, Sc. Part III. 


broke and torn aſunder, ſo as to cauſe an extravaſation of 
the Blood and its ſeroſities, the cure may be eaſily affected, 
by applying any of the coolers above-mentioned, which are 
not only uſeful on account of their coldneſs, but by reaſon of 
their roughneſs and aſperity, whereby they conſtringe the 
Fibres, and in that reſpect act like a bandage or any thing elſe 
that makes a gentle comprehenſion, and thereby not only 
reſiſts a further influx, but forwards the impacted Juices in- 
to their proper receptacles. „ 


Take a pint of Vinegar, and mix with it a piece of Bole, 
the bigneſs of a Walnut, ſhake them together. 


This is as proper as any thing to bath a ſwelling that comes 
by 4 bruiſe or any other common accident. The ſurgeons 


negar pre- Mix water with the Vinegar, which is their oxycrate, per- 
ferable to Haps the better to incorporate the Bole with the mixture; 


Verjuice. 


A cold 
charge! 
uſual in 


but the Fibres of a Horſe are ſo rigid, that they require the 
Vinegar in its full ſtrength. I find alſo from experience, that 
good Vinegar 1s preferable to Verjuice, unleſs it be extreme- 
ly old, and at the fame time has no ways loſt its acid; be- 
cauſe the Vinegar being for the moſt part thinner, and not 
altogether ſo viſcid as the Verjuice, penetrates and enters the 
part to which it is applied more eaſily, and therefore often 
proves more efficacious ; and in ſome caſes diſtilled Vinegar, 
or Vinegar mixed with a ſmall portion of Spirit of Vitriol, 13 
to be preferred, where ſtronger acids and more intenſe cool- 
ers are required. A cold charge is alſo a very proper appli 
cation in intentions of this kind, eſpecially to the Back Wr 
thers, and other parts, when they have been bruiſed with 


ſuch caſes. the ſaddle. This is made of Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites 


of Eggs, to the conſiſtence of a poultice, and ſpread over 
te aggrieved part. A cold charge is alſo proper to be laid to 
ſwellings of the Joints, or any where on the Limbs, when 
hy proceed from Strains, Eruiſes, and other ſuch acct- 
dents; but requires to be oftner renewed, than what is gene- 
rally done, being apt to turn dry in a little time, eſpecially 
while the hicat and 1wflammation continues, or while there 1s 
any anguiſh left; and after this a conſtant uſe of Bole and 


Vincgat will in moſt caſes effect a cure, where the Blood is 


no ways faulty, and that there happens to be no concomitant 
ſympioms that require the aid and aſſiſtance of other appli- 
cations, as in caſes where the Fibrille are much broke, and 
the ſæroſities or grumes of Blood are lodged under the Skin, 
| | „ wherein 
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f wherein proper fomentations may be of great ſervice to thin Proper fo - 

, the Juices, and fit them for tranſpiration ; or bathing the mentati- i 

ſe part often with a mixture of two ounces of crude Sal Armo- ons often ] 

of niac, boiled in a quart of Chamber lye, and made warm neceſſary. 4 

2 every time it is applied. But when theſe juices happen to be 3 

ſe extravaſated and lodged among the Fibres under the Cuticula, 3 

y or lie deeper, and form little Abſceſſes, the matter may be let 4 

n= out by gentle ſcarifications, tho? T have known it uſually make " 
its way without any operation ; for the teguments above it be- F 
ing naturally thin, rot, and come off in fleaks and ſcabs. 1 

e, This happens frequently to Horſes that have been bit about A 
the Neck and Shoulders by other Horſes, which bites are 8 
generally attended with contuſions, pain and ſtiffneſs, till the | 

eg corrupted ſeroſities are diſcharged ; and when once that is 1 

Is done, there needs nothing more than to anoint the ſcabs and 1 

. ſhrivelled ſkin with ſome ſoftning liniment made of Oil, 1 

'3 Bees-wax, and Spermacceti, or with Linſeed Oil, which is "| 

E equal to any other in all ſuch caſes. Sometimes Horſes re- «Me 

i ceive hurts in their Mouths by ruſty or miſhapen Bits, and 1 

e other accidents, which, either thro? neglect or an ill ſtate of F 

bo Blood, turn ulcerous ; this is cured by taking Spirit of Wine 1 

ot and Vinegar, of each four ounces ; Honey, one ounce ; A 

ie burnt Alum in powder, two drams; mix theſe together in a Li 

0 Phial, and waſh the ſores well every morning and evening : 5 

r, this may be of uſe in ulcerous diſpoſitions and ſores in the 'P 

1 Noſtrils, injected up by way of Syringe. - 4 

l Theſe methods here laid down, being the moſt proper to 1 

i be followed, in the cure of all Tumors that proceed from 

I blows and other ſuch accidents, which are in common to 

th Horſes and other quadrupeds, I ſhall now proceed to thoſe 

es that are more peculiar, and are diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar 

er names and appellations. 

to | | | | 

* | Of a BONE SPAVIN. 

i- | 

e- A BONE Spavin is a hard ſwelling on the inſide of the 

ly Hock, and is ſo called, not only becauſe it reſembles a 

Is Bone in hardneſs, but to diſtinguith it from a Blood Spavin, 

nd which is foft, and is alſo ſeated in the Hock. 5 

Is But, in order to underſtand the true nature of this malady, The n. 

nt it will be neceſſary to remember what has been already taken ture * 4 

li- notice of in the anatomical part, viz. that the two ranges of Bone Spa- 

nd ſmall bones in the upper part of the Inſtep and lower part of vin, 

n, the Hock, where the Spavin is ſeated, are united, and receiv- 


ie . | ed 


The uſual 
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ed into one another, and are placed in ſuch.a manner as to 
prevent a diſlocation of that Joint, which without them 
would eaſily happen, and likewiſe to facilitate and give a f. pring 
to the motion of the Hock. In young Horſes, and almoſt 
all other young quadrupeds, they are in a great degree carti- 


laginous, moiſt, and pliable, which is necefiary to quick and 


vigorous action, to which all young Horſes are diſpoſed by na- 
ture. 
ſolid, and are joined almoſt in one, and in a manner make a 
part of the Inſtep and its Apiphiſis, inſomuch that in ſome it 
is difficult to ſeparate them aſunder, which is the cauſe why 
old Horſes always grow ſtiff in their Joints. The cement by 
which they are united, is a mucilage not unlike glew, which 
condenſes and faſtens them very faſt together. When this 


happens to be redundant, and overflow, from whatever cauſe 


or accident it proceeds, it then forms a {welling under the 
Skin and Membranes of the Hock; and ſometimes the broad 
Ligament that covers theſe ſmall Bones being ſoaked with tov 
much moiſture, protrudes and rifes into a ſwelling, which 
ſoon condenſes and forms a Tumor, which at firſt is no other 
than a hardened glew, but by length of time grows like the 


callus of a fractured Bone, reſembling a piece of flint, with 


out any viſible Pores or Interſtices, except the Foramina 
or little Holes for the paſſage of Nerves and Blood-veſlels, 
ſuch as are to be found in all other Bones that compoſe the 
Skeleton. . 

From hence it will appear maniſeſt, that a Bone Spavin 


cauſes of a takes its beginning and growth from the matter that nouriſhes 
Bone Spa- the Bones and Ligaments of the Hock, and generally hap- 


they are arrived to their full ſtrength, forcing them to leaps 
that are too high, or putting 


pens to young Horſes that have been uſed too roughly befote 


them too much upon their 
Haunches, which relaxes the Ligaments and Membranes, 
and enfeebles all the Junctures of the Hock. Sometimes 
Spavins are thought to proceed from natural weakneſs, and 0 


to be hereditary, ſome Horſes being more ſubject to ſuch 


maladies than others, and put out Spavins even where tire 
has been no violence or ill-uſage ; ſometimes Spavins put out 
after ſickneſs, eſpecially in diſtempers that affect the Limbs ; 
and ſometimes Spavins proceed from blows and other acct 


_ dents ill-managed, or whatever elſe may cauſe too great 4 


derivation of humidity and moiſture upon the part, as lying 


too long at graſs, or feeding too much with hot meat, d 
any other foggy moiſt diet; want of ſuſficient exerciſe, of 0 
the contrary too violent or ill-timed cxcrciſe. All theſe thing 
4 . ' : : may 


In old Horſes theſe little bones grow more hard and / 
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each an ounce ; Bees-wax, two ounces ; Honey and Nerve- 
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may produce Spavins, Splents, and other excreſcences upon 


A Spavin that begins on the lower part of the Hock, is The Prog- 
not ſo dangerous as that which puts out higher between the noſticks. 
two round Proceſſes of the Leg-bone; and. a Spavin near the 
edge is not ſo bad as that which 1s more inward towards the 
middle, as it does not ſo much affect the bending of the 
Hock. It may alſo be obſerved, that a Spavin that comes by 
any common accident, as a kick or a blow, is at firſt no true 
Spavin, but a contuſion ; and therefore is not ſo dangerous as 
when it proceeds from a natural cauſe ; neither are Spavins 
that put out on Colts and young Horſes ſo bad as thoſe that 
happen to Horſes in their full ſtrength and maturity; and in 
very old Horſes they are ſeldom curable, being the effect ei- 
ther of ſome violent diſtortion of the ſmall Bones above- 
mentioned, or of ſome very ill habit of Body. > 

The uſual method of curing a Bone Spavin is by bliſters The cure. 
and firing, without any regard to the ſituation or cauſe from 
whence it proceeds. If a fullneſs on the fore-part of the 


ning a Spavin; in that caſe, coolers and repellers are on- 
ly proper, viz. a cold charge bound round the part, and re- 
newed ſeveral times a day, with the other method above 
preſcribed in bruiſes and contuſions; but if the ſwelling be 
owing to other cauſes, it ſhould be treated accordingly. Spa- 
vins that happen to Colts and young Horſes, are generally 
external and ſuperficial, and may be cured with milder appli- 
cations than what are commonly made uſe of for their remo- 
val, and with leſs danger of breeding calloſities in the Joints; 
for it is better to wear out theſe maladies by degrees, than to 
ſtrive to conquer them all at once. | = 
be bliſters or cauſticks commonly uſed to take off Spavins, 
are made with Euphorbium, Arſenick, or corroſive Sublimate; 
in the following manner, viz. Hog's Lard and Tram Oil, of 


Ointment, of each two ounces : theſe being melted, and 
the mixture almoſt cold, they add half an ounce of Sublimate 
Corroſive, and two drams of Euphorbium in fine powder. A 
ſufßcient quantity of this is ſpread on the part pretty thick, 
ſometimes ſucceeds when it digeſts and runs. I have ſeen 
many recipes of this kind that have been tried with various 
jucceſs, but for the moſt part they have a continual baldneſs, 
and often remaining ſtiffneſs, which can nevei be removed. 
dome make their bliſtering ointments after this manner, viz. 
Ointment or Oil of Bays, and Nerve-Ointment, of each 
an 
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an ounce 3 Spaniſh Flies in powder, about a dram ; Subl. 


mate, two drams. Others uſe Euphorbium alone without 
the Sublimate ; but that is not ſo well, for the Euphorbium 
is of a cauſtick nature, but ſeldom enters further than to hr. 
den into a ſcab or thick ſcurf, without coming to digeſtion 
and therefore often cauſes much pain, heat, and anguiſh; 
and by that means derives a flux of humors upon the Hock 
ſo as even to affect the nervous parts, which ought to beg. 
voided. Some mix Butter of Antimony with their bliſter, 
others only clip off the hair, rub the Spavin till it is almof 
raw, and then lay on a plaiſter with Pitch and Sublimate, or 
Arſenick, and let it he on till it fall off, when it brings along 
with it a thick ſlough, but ſeldom with any good effect. Ma- 
ny of theſe things, and ſuch like, I have known tried to 
take off Spavins, but never found them ſucceed fo well as 
the following, only that it muſt be often repeated, and ſo re- 
quires a good deal of time before the cure 1s complete and 


pertect. 


Take Nerve-Ointment and Ointment of Marſhmallows, | 


of each two ounces; Quickſilver, an ounce; the 
Quickſilver muſt be rubbed in a mortar, with an ounce 
or an ounce and an half of Venice Turpentine, till iti 
of a lead colour, and that none of the globules appear. 
Then mix it with the other, and when theſe are well in- 
corporated, add a dram and an half of Cantharides, 
made into fine powder ; one dram of Sublimate, and 
two drams of Oil of Origanum. 


The Cantharides muſt be freſh, not of a yellow or brot 
colour, nor of a fœtid ſtinking ſmell; for if they be corrupt 


ed and rotten, they loſe their efficacy. The hair is to be 
cut as cloſe as poſſible, and then the Ointmeni or Retoire ap- 
plied pretty thick over the part; this ſhould be done in the 


morning, and the Horſe kept tied up all day, without an) 
htter under him till night, only ſo much as will encourage him 
to ſtale, if it be his cuſtom to ſtale upon his litter; at nighthe 


may be untied, that he may lie down as uſual, for by thi 


time the bliſter will begin to take effect; and a plaiſter 
of pitch may be laid over it, or any other ſticking plaiſter 
bound on gently with a piece of broad tape or liſt. _ 
After the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs begin te 
dry and peel off, it may be applied a ſecond time in the ſame 


manner as before. The ſecond application gener ally rat 
ne ie 2 mu 
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much greater effect than the firſt, and ſometimes in Colts and 
young Horſes makes a perfect cure; but when the Spavin has 


five or ſix times, only that after the ſecond application, a 
greater diſtance of time mult be allowed, otherwiſe it might 
leave a ſcar or cauſe a baldneſs ; and to avoid this, and to 
prevent a remaining ſtiffneſs, I uſually cauſe a freſh applica- 
tion to be made once in a fortnight or in three weeks, which 
always has a good effect, eſpecially upon young Horſes that 
abound much more with moiſture about their Joints than 
thoſe that are old. I have continued bliſtering in this man- 
ner fix or ſeven times, without the leaſt blemiſh, and have 
ſeldom been diſappointed of ſucceſs. The Horſes have con- 
ſtantly had their exerciſe in a moderate degree between 
whiles, and ſometimes mild purging phyſick, and diureticks 
at proper intervals, and afterwards Guiacum boiled and mix- 
ed with their water, the better to promote perſpiration, and 
to dry up ſuperfluous humidity, which I conceive to be a help 
in all caſes proceeding from viſcid juices and relaxed habits. 
And in ſuch caſes I likewiſe keep them from the uſe of moiſt 
diet, except when they take purges, and then I allow them 
but ſmall feeds of ſcalded bran, their common diet being on- 
ly oats with the drieſt and ſweeteſt hay that can be got; for a 


muſt therefore be improper, if not prejudicial in all ſuch 
n, . Do 3 | 

But the Spavins that put out on older or full-aged Horſes Spaving 
are apt to be more obſtinate, being the effect of ſome ill ha- in old 
bit of body, but chiefly of Hurts and Strains, whereby the Horſes 
{mall Bones of the Hock are jarred and looſened ; for this ſort ſometimes 
is always ſeated more inward than that above deſcribed, obſtinate. 


the Spavin puts out towards the hollow and riſes upwards, it 

proves obſtinate, and hard to cure ; and if it run inwards When 
among the ſinuoſities of the Joint, it is for the moſt part in- Spavins 
curable, becauſe it lies then very much out of the reach of are like to 
applications. In an outward ſuperficial Spavin, the Horſe on- prove 
ly goes ſtiff at firſt, and the Spavin ſoon appears plain and incurable, 


viſible to the eye; but in the other, a Horſe ſometimes 7 
goes lame a conſiderable time before the Spavin ſhews it- 
ſelf, and ſo paſſes only for humors. I have known Horſes in 
theſe circumſtances purged and oiled both in the Hock and 
tiffle, till a Spavin has been diſcovered deeply ſituated, and 
extremely hard. | | 


Thie 
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This caſe is both difficult and uncertain, not only becauſe 
of its ſituation among the ſinuoſities of the Joint, but he. 
cauſe it is, for the moſt part, condenſed to an obſtinate 


hardneſs and inſenſibility, before it grows fo much outward 


to be diſcovered. The uſual way in ſuch caſes is to fire di. 
rectly, or to uſe the ſtrongeſt kind of cauſtick bliſters, and 
ſometimes to fire and lay the bliſter immediately over the 
part; but this method ſeldom fucceeds ſo far as not to leare 
both a blemiſh and a oontinual ſtiffneſs behind it, though in- 
deed it may put a ſtop to any further growth of the Spaun, 
and the Horie, notwithſtanding the ſtiffneſs, may be uſefil 
in ſeveral buſineſſes. I ſhould therefore firſt of all chuſe ty 


try a more gentle method, becauſe Horſes are often worſe al. 
ter the uſe of forcible means to remove Spavins than they 


were before, which breeds ſuch a diſpoſition in the part, a 
ſcarce leaves room for any further trial, it being difficult to 
keep a juſt medium where ſuch powerful applications are 


made; for though the Bones, and all bony excreſcences ar 


of themſelves inſenſible, and without pain, except when they 
turn carious, yet whoever conſiders the many tendinous and 
nervous ſubſtances about the Joints, will eaſily be convinced, 


that pain and anguiſh muſt be unavoidable when theſe are 
touched with fiery and cauſtick applications; and we ſee 


daily inſtances how eaſily theſe ſenſible parts are hurt, even 
from the moſt trifling accidents. And'therefore, if the own- 


er can be perſuaded to allow ſufficient time, the belt and 
ſateſt way is to make trial of ſome mild cauſtick or bliſter, 


ſuch as the bliſtering ointment above inſerted. The firſt ap- 
plication will probably prevent the increaſe of the Spaun 
and the continuing it, according to the preſcribed method 
will ſometimes cauſe a diſſolution of the hardneſs, and 


uv car it out inſenſibly by degrees. Of this I have had inftar- 


ces in my own practice; the bliſtering at times was contin: 
ed ſeveral months; the Horſes were alſo made uſe of in ti 
intervals to all common buſineſs, except hunting or othe! 
very laborious exerciſe; ſo that they were not altogether 3 
charge and burden to the owners. A very fine Horſe be- 
longing to an officer of diſtinction in the army, was coy 
a large Spavin by this method; even after he had been fired, 


and the part rendered extremely hard and callous, for the 


ſpace of two years or upwards ; and when he recoyeredIt 
lameneſs, I cauied him to be fired again, very gently, : 
over the Hock, but in ſuch'a manner as to leave little of 


ſcar or disfigurement. I took this method to ſecure him, 1 
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ing a managed Horſe, and having a natural diſpoſition to go 
upon his Haunches, Which tries the Hocks and Paſterns more 
than any other action. | 

However, ſome Spavins lie ſo deep, and run ſo far into the 
hollow of the Joint, that no applications can reach them, fo 
as to make a perfect cure; and ſometimes Horſes have been 
rendered altogether uſcleſs by the attempts that have been # 
made to remove them. A charge or cauſtick ointment, with S 
Sublimate or Arſenick, is the moſt likely to ſucceed in this 1 
caſe, if it be uſed with proper cautions ; becauſe theſe things 
will act forcibly, ſo as to enter deep, and make a very large 
diſcharge, and by that means deſtroy a great part of the 
ſubſtance, and perhaps cauſe the remainder to diſfolve and 
run off, I have known ſome bold ignorant fellows ſucceed in Some- 
ſuch caſes, tho* more by accident than from a ſound judg- times 
ment. The fame thing has been done by firing deep into the bold at 
Spavin, whereof I ſhall relate a very extraordinary inſtance tempts 
in my own practice, of a very fine Horſe belonging to a no- ſucceed in 
bleman, who ſet the higheſt value upon him, on account of the cure 
his beauty and goodneſs ; but having, with exceſſive hunt- _— 
ing, put out a Spavin, that was ſeated extremely deep in the e mo 
Hock, and being left wholly to my option to do what I would , 
with him, I firſt applied a very ſtrong cauſtick, which brought An in- 
off a thick ſlough, and made the ſwelling flattiſh at top, but ſtance of 


without any diſcharge beſides a little moiſture, which ſoon fine Horks 


. 5 . d. 
the cauſtick, for fear of hurting the tendons and ligaments, I 1 


judged it would be ſafer to fire, becauſe an inſtrument is un- 
der the guidance of the hand, whereas a cauſtick may ſome- 
times either diſappoint us, by failing in what we intend from 
it, or deceive us by going further than we could wiſh. The 
Irons for this operation were made in the ſhape of a fleam, 
that they might go deep into the ſubſtance of the Spavin, 
only they were not pointed as a fleam, but rounded on the 
face, and made thick towards the back, that they might re- 
tan the heat. In this operation ſome ſmall Blood-veſlels were 
cut through, which could not be avoided, and cauſed a pret- 
ty large effuſion of Blood, till it was ſtopped with a ſtyptick. 
c wound was about half an inch deep, and an inch in 
length, with two or three ſhort ſtrokes or lines on each fide. 
It was kept with a dreſſing of dry tow till the third day, that 
the bleeding might be fully ſtopped ; nothing was diſcharged 
for leveral days but a gleet of viſcid water; during which 
ine he was in great pain, and his Hock ſwelled very much, 
os | which 
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which ſymptoms were removed with fomentations, ſuch as ae 
recommended for punctured wounds. The firſt dreſſings were 
only Turpentine ſpread on tow, afterwards mixed with Preci. 
itate finely ground, viz. two drams to an ounce of the 
Frurpearitic It continued a plentiful diſcharge of a thin glu- 
tinous matter, for about two months before the Skin began to 
cloſe and cover the wound, when the matter came to he ot 
a good colour and conſiſtence, and leſſened every day in 
quantity. The Horſe began to move his Hock very nimbly, 
and to go a little beyond walking exerciſe. So much of the 
Precipitate as could enter into the nervous parts of the Hock, 
was certainly a very great benefit, and contributed to a per- 
fect cure, as it kept the wound always clean and the Joints 
fine. In the ſpace of three months the ſore was quite healed 
up and covered with Hair, except about the bigneſs of 4 
farthing, over which I cauſed a defenſive plaifter to be laid 
He was purged during the time of his cure, and in four 
months he went through all his exerciſes, and hunted the fir 
ſeaſon, and every ſeaſon afterwards, perfectly free from al 

| lameneſs. ” 
Diftortions But when an old Horſe happens to put out a Spavin, it is 
of the commonly the effect of ſome violent wrench or {train of the 
ſmall Hock, and for the moſt part proves incurable, eſpecially 
bones of if the ſmall Bones be any ways jarred or diſplaced, which | 
the Hock ſometimes happens; and when it is ſo, the ſwelling general 
28 ly appears on the middle and fore-part of the Hoch, 
2 8 4 and not towards the ſide of the Hock, as almoſt all Spa- 
A Pas vins do. The Horſe is always extremely ſtiff, and ſcarce 
able to move; but this is properly a luxation, and note 
Spavin, as has been obſerved already. And therefore, 
if any thing be done to remedy this malady, it muſt be to 
force the Bone into its place ; to fill up the fore-part of the 
Hock with tow, and the cavities on each ſide ; and all the 
other cavities and vacant ſpaces ſhould likewiſe be filled with 
the ſame, applying a piece of paſte-board ſoaked in Vinegat 
on the inſide over the diſtortion, binding the whole with 3 
roller or a piece of broad ſoft liſt, and the Horſe ſhould not be 
put upon exerciſe for a conſiderable time. But when Horks 
meet with ſuch unlucky accidents, they are ſeldom fit for al) 
thing afterwards but to draw in ſome light eaſy carriage. a 
true Spavin in an old Horſe proves no leſs difficult; and i 
ſuch caſes, firing all round the Hock, and afterwards turning 
them out to graſs, is the moſt likely to ſucceed, fo far at lea 
as to fit them tor ſome fort of buſineſs; though the ſtiffneß 


of the Hock will be but little abated, even if the Spavin be 
remove 
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re removed, ſtiffneſs and bending of the Joints being an infir- 
re mity to which all old Horſes are more or leſs ſubject, even # 
i. WW where there is no manifeſt malady or diſeaſe. V 
* | | 4 | 
u- | Ota U RB. 1 
of AS a Spavin riſes among bones on the ſore-part of the A Carb | 
in Hock, ſo a Curb takes its origin from the junctures of deſcribed. | 
y, the lame bones, and riſes on the hind-part, forming a pretty _ 
he large tumor from below the Capellet or Heel of the Hock, 
k, and running a good way along the back-part of the Hind- 
Leg, covering the Apiphyſis of the Inſtep Bone, and in ſome 
its gummy Horſes ſpreading itſelf on both ſides the Leg, attend- 
ed ed with ſtiffneſs, and ſometimes with pain and lameneſs. 
5 A Curb proceeds from the ſame cauſes that produce Spa- The 
id, vins, viz. hard riding, ſtrains, and other ſuch like accidents, cauſes 
ur eſpecially from blows, and frequently from kicks of other of Curbs. 
rſt Horſes ; all which bring on Curbs, when they are neglected 
al and not taken care of in time. Sometimes a Curb riſes where 
no hurt or accident has happened, even when a Horſe has 
l ſtood ſtill in the ſtable doing nothing, and ſometimes when 
he running abroad at graſs, and then it is generally the effect of 
U a viſcid ſizy Blood; which kind of temperament is apt to de- 
cn WF rive too great an accumulation of ſeroſities upon the Joint; 
al- and therefore young Horſes that have very large Joints, eſ- The hea- 
ck, pecially thoſe of the heavy breed, are the moſt ſubject of all Y/ breed 
Da- others to Curbs and other cold pituitous Swellings ; and of moſt ſub- 
rce the ſaddte-breed, ſuch as are ſomewhat arched in their Hind- 2 
t 2 legs, and have naturally a little ridge or riſing below the 9885 
re, Heel or point of the Hock. Sometimes a Curb appears on 
to one Leg only, and ſometimes on both, in the ſame manner 
the as the Spavin ; but there is ſeldom any danger of a continued 
the ameneſs from Curbs. | Tt fs = 
1th | The Cure is eaſy, and may be done with bliſtering alone, The Cure. 
gat tho” it may be neceſſary in ſome to fire and bliſter both. I | | 
14 have cured many with the mild bliſtering ointment preſcribed 
be for the Spavin, and fometimes with one or two applications, 
rles and without the leaſt ſcar or loſs of hair; but if the Curb be 
any grown exceſſive hard and obſtinate by long continuance, the 
A quickeſt and ſureſt way is to fire with a thin iron, making a 
an line down the middle from top to bottom, and drawing ſeve- 
ung ral lines in a penniform manner. like a feather on each ſide, 
eaſt pretty deep, applying a little mild bliſter over the part, and 
1 hen it * done running, a charge of the 4d Herniam or 
1 be OL, II. | 


rupture 
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rupture plaiſter, which may be had at any apothecary's. Thi, 
Purging method will utterly remove the Curb. Purging is alto necef. 
ſometimes ſary after the cure, eſpecially in groſs bod * * loriy that are 
neceſſary full of Blood, and ſometimes diureticks, {-.: as are preſeri- 
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bones of the Knee, on the inſide; they grow ut of the 
_ gummy ſubſtance, which faſtens thoſe bones together, from 
Strains while a Horſe is young, before his Joints are well knit; 
they are not common, and if obſerved in the beginning, a 
little Oil of Origanum rubb'd on the part every other day, 
will diſſolve and take them off; but if they are of long con- 
tinuance, they are difficult to be removed. Firing 1s the 
moſt certain method to effect a Cure. | 
Solleyſell takes notice of another ſwelling on the outſide of 
the Hock, which he calls a Jardon ; he ſays it cauſes 
Horſe to go ſtiff and lame, and that it proves ſometimes of 
evil conſequence. I have ſeen many of theſe Swellingy, 
but ſeldom any of them attended with much lameneſs, for 
they commonly proceed from blows or kicks of other Horſes, 
and ſuch like accidents ; and unleſs they are at firſt negledted, 
or ſome little proceſs of a bone be broke, which may by 
chance happen, they are no ways dangerous, becauſe they do 
not much affect the motion of the Joint, and at firſt, may 
for the moſt part be cured with coolers and repellers, ſuchs 
Vinegar or Verjuice, often applied. However, any ſwelling 
on a part ſo prominent as the Hock, is always a great ehe- 


fore; and if it continues hard and inſenſible, the beſt way l vi ot! 

to bliſter or fire. I have cured many Horſes with mild bi- Imbed ! 

| ters alone, and in ſome obſtinate cafes have cauſed them u to pro 
be fired, and can hardly remember any one inſtance where a fault, 
| a cure has not been performed by one or other of thek Horſe, « 
| n;; ITT N pon the 
de a H 

zZ Of a RING-BONE. pon his 
| | 7 | on | Wher 
T* HIS is a hard ſwelling on the lower part of the pa- Imb'd 1 

ſtern, Which generally reaches halt way round the lorſes t 

fore-part thereof, and reſembles a ring, from whence 6 zones, A 

called a Ring-Bone. EE SE remove 

The Ring A Ring-Bone has an Affinity to a Bone-Spavin, and for s cal 
Bone has the moſt part proceeds from the ſame cauſes ; for as a Bone an wh 

an affinity Spavin generally riſes from the junctures of the ſmall bones 4 it is 
with the of the Hock, and derives its nouriſhment from the fame gin 


bone-Spa- ſupples 


vin. 
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ſupplies of matter by which theſe are conjoined, fo the Ring- 
Bone for the moſt part takes its origin from the juncture of the 
Treat and little Paſtern-bones, being laid together only by a. 
nd of oppoſition, having but a ſlender articulation, and 
ich the ſame kind of cement, and in the ſame manner in 
hich all other bones that are not ſuited to various motions, 
hecome united. And this mechaniſm not only preſerves the 
paſtern from being ſo eaſily broke as might frequently hap- 
pen if it was all of one continued bone, but gives a ſpring to 
the motion of a Horſe's Hind-feet, as the ſmall bones of the 
Hock give a ſpring to the motions of the Leg, which has 
been already obſerved, both in the account of a Bone-Spavin 
and in the anatomical part, to be neceſſary in all their goings 
and therefore a Ring-Bone always cauſes a ſtiffneſs in the mo- 
tion of the Paſtern and Foot; and when it grows large and 
hard, cauſes lameneſs, eſpecially when it falls downwards to- 
wards the Coffin Joint. 1 | 

It has been already obſerved, that a Ring-Bone proceeds 
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py rom many of the ſame cauſes that produce Spavins, and is | 

ſes, MP ouriſhed by the ſame kind of matter. The external czuſe The cauſe 
ed, rf a Ring-Bone is often from Strains in the Paſtern, or hard of Ring- 
yang on dry roads, or when the Paſtern has been jarred or Bone. 

- do rung in deep clay roads, either in travelling, or at graſs 


n potchy clay grounds. Theſe things uſually produce Ring- 


na 
by Bones. Some Horſes are naturally ſubject to Ring-Bones, 
ling pecially thoſe that are groſs and bony about their Legs and 


Paſterns ; for theſe ſometimes put out Ring-Bones naturally 


eye- 

s 1 vith other hard excreſcences; and therefore, when a fine 
bliſ. mded Horſe happens to have a Ring- Bone, we may conclude 
n to t toproceed from ſome accident rather than from any natu- 
here l fault, viz. from ſome violent Strain, ſhakling an unruly 


Horſe, or if it be behind, by putting young Horſes too early 
upon their Haunches in the riding-ſchools ; for in that atti- 
de a Horſe throws his whole weight, as much, if not more, 
pon his Paſterns than upon his Hocks. FONT ES 
When a Ring-Bone comes by any accident upon a clean The prop- 
imb'd Horſe, it is ſeldom ſo dangerous as when it happens to noſticks. 
orſes that are groſs about their Paſterns, that have large 
ones, and are fleſhy in thoſe parts, for when the ſwelling - 
Sremoved, the ſtiffneſs often remains. A Ring-Bone is al- 


ds eaſier cured when it appears diſtinEt round the Paſtern, 
zone- an when it ſpreads downwards towards the Coronet, for 
ons ben it is apt to affect the Coffin Joint, if it does not derive 


s origin from ſome ſtrain or defect in that Joint originally; in 
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which caſe the cure will be dubious and uncertain, a 

ſometimes impracticable, when a calloſity is found under the 

round Ligament that covers that Joint, and even when i 

happens more external; it proves alſo dangerous when 

- unites with, or ſpreads the ligamentous ſubſtance that join 

the Hoof tothe Fleſh; it is apt to turn to a Quittor, andh 
the end to form an ulcer under the Hoof. 

A Ring- Bone that riſes on the Paſtern is eaſily cured, wha 
it does not run downwards towards the Coronet. I han 
known the Ring-Bones, that ſometimes appear on Colts al 
young Horſes, inſenſibly wear off of themſelves, witha 
the help of any application; but when the ſubſtance remain, 
there needs no other remedy beſides bliſtering, unleſs wie 

by long continuance it is grown to a very obſtinate hardneh 
and then it may require both bliſtering and firing. If tt 
| ſwelling proceeds only from the Tendons and nervous pan 
which ſometimes 1s not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from a tne 
Ring-Bone, except only that a true Ring-Bone is leſs pa 
ful, unleſs it proceed from the Coffin Joint. In this dit 
bliſtering alone almoſt always proves ſucceſsful, and J hai 
had many Horſes cured by the mild bliſter above preſcrib, 
without any other apparatus beſides renewing it two or thi 
times, or according to the urgency of the ſymptoms; nl 
along with the Ring-Bone, the Legs have a diſpoſition ! 
ſwell, I order ſome few purges to be given, and ſometins 
Firing the diuretick drinks. But in a true Ring-Bone, where the {ul 
only me- ſtance is hard like a piece of flint, and altogether inſenſte 
thod to re- and without pain, firing is the only thing to remove it. A 
move 2 the reaſon why ſome are fo apt to miſcarry in firing, iK 
rue Ring- cauſe they draw the lines too ſparce, almoſt an inch diſt: 
ones. between them, which always leaves the part full of ug 
ſears, and only divides the ſwelling, which before was d 
continued ſubſtance, into a great many leſſer ones, witholl 
removing the ſtiffneſs or lameneſs that attends it. Thea 
way therefore to fire a Ring-Bone ſucceſsfully, is to perioil 
the operation with a thinner inſtrument than what 1s coi 
mon, and to make the lines or raſes not above a quarter af 
inch diſtant, and croſſing them obliquely ſomewhat lle 
chain, applying a mild bliſter over all; and when that 154 
dried up, and before the Hair is grown, lay on the follow 
charge. 1 5 
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Take Ad Herniam, or Rupture Plaiſter, eight oun® 
Yellow Roſin, and Bees Wax, of each three out 
melt them together, and make a charge to be pr 
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over the Paſtern Joint, covering the whole with Flokes, 
or with the ſtuffings of an old ſaddle, which is as good 
as any thing for this purpoſe. _ 5 y 


When the Ad Hermam Plaiſter is grown hard with age, a 
little oil may be added in melting, left the charge ſhould be 
too brittle, and ſo crumble off. And as ſoon as the Horſe has 
reſted two or three days in the houſe, and the charge ſettled 
to the part, the beſt way will be to turn him to graſs, that he 


may run abroad at his eaſe, in ſome dry ſmooth paſture ; and 


if in winter, where he may have a covered place to go into, 
for wet deep ground is hurtful in all ſuch caſes, eſpecially 
when a Horſe has been but newly fired. But where there is 
no conveniency for graſs, or if the owner has immediate uſe 
for him, he may be worked moderately, after he has been 


fired three or four weeks, provided he be kept as much as 
poſſible out of the wet, till the part has gathered ſufficient 


ſtrength, and that the ſwelling is in a great meaſure gone. 
The ſame method is to be followed when the Ring-Bone 
falls towards the Coronet or the Coffin Joint. For the lower 


end of the Paſtern Bone being naturally ſpungy and porous, 


is apt to produce ſuch ſwellings, eſpecially in ſome conſtituti- 


ons, which ſwellings cannot be ſo readily repreſſed and tak- 
en down by any other method as by firing and cauſtick 
applications, which may be made all over the Coronet 
without any danger, by a careful management of ſuch things. 


The fame charge being applied, after bliſtering and firing, as 
before directed, will contribute greatly to give ftrength and 
fumneſs, and prevent the humors from fettling any more 
upon the part, and the other ill conſequences which have al- 


ready been mentioned, ſuch as Quittors and Ulcerations un- The draw- 
der the Hoof. Some, to prevent theſe accidents, pull out '$ of the 


the Sole, but this ſeldom ſucceeds in a Ring-Bone to any good 
purpoſe ; for the drawing of the Sole makes but a ſmall diſ- 
charge, and will do ſervice where there are ulcerations an 


the caſe of horny and bony excreſcences, which can never 
yield ſo well to any method as to that already laid down, 
which I have always found from experience to be both the 
molt certain and expeditious. wy 


Of SPLENTS. 


T HESE are hard excreſcences that grow out on the ture and 
Shank-bone. They are of various ſhapes and of diffe- cle of 
M 3 rent Clents 
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Of SPLENTS. Patil 


rent ſizes, ſome being large ſome ſmall, ſome being long 
and ridg*d, others round. When a ſingle Splent riſes on one | 


ſide of the Bone, and another oppoſite to it on the other 


| fide, it is called a thorough Splent; or when the ſwelling 
lies on the hind-part of the Bone between it and the Back- 


ſinew, it obtains the ſame name, becauſe it is fixed there 
155 a wedge, and generally reaches acroſs from ſide to 
ide. 588 

Some Horſes are by nature more ſubject to Splents than 
others, and young Horſes are moſt ſubject to ſuch infirmities 
while their Joints and Limbs are relaxed with viſcid and 
mucilaginous juices. For few Horſes put out Fplents after 
they are ſeven or eight years old, unleſs it be owing to ficknek 
or ſome accident; and indeed kicks and blows on the bony 
part of the Legs, either before or behind, will ſometime 


turn to hard excreſcences participating of the nature of: 


Splent ; for theſe bones being open and porous at both thei 
extremities, when the matter that nouriſhes them is extrava- 
ſated, it will cafily condenſe and harden, ſo as to produce in- 
firmities of this kind. 5 

Thoſe Splents that appear on the Legs of Colts and young 


Horſes often wear off and diſappear of themſelves, without 
the uſe of any means, when the matter is not fo far conden- 


ſed ; but it may be returned again into the refluent Bloodin 


the courſe of circulation, eſpecially as the nervous parts, 


which in young Horſes are of a lax diſpoſition, grow mot 


firm as they advance in maturity, and acquire a better tone; 


but when a Splent has been of ſome continuance, grown ve!) 
hard, and the ſkin altogether looſe over it, it is a ſign the ſub- 


ſtance is quite oflified, and then it will be almoſt in vaint0 
meddle with it, When the excreſcences happen on the Hind- 


Legs, which is but ſeldom, they are little regarded, unleb 


they are ſituated near the Joints, of which kind is the Bone- 
Spavin already treated of; for all theſe things have one 0: 


ginal and univerſal cauſe, and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſitnation. A Splent that riſes near the middle of the Shank- 
bone, or tho? it be higher, unleſs it be near the bending of the 


Knee, it is no ways dangerous ſo as to cauſe Lamenels. 


Lamenels, Thoſe that riſe on the Back-part of the Shank-bone, when 
they grow large and preſs againſt the Back-ſinew, always caule 
Lameneſs or ſtiffneſs in travelling, by rubbing againſt that di 
new ; arid thoſe that riſe low near the Paſtern Joint, ſometimes 
alſo endanger Lameneſs, but theſe ſeldom happen, unleſs the) 
are cauſed by ſome accident; for moſt Splents put out from 
the upper Apipbyſis of the Shank- bone, at a pretty good diſtance 
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ſrom the Knee, ſometimes on the outſide, ſometimes on the 
inſide, and ſometimes on the front or ſpine of the Bone, but 
in a manner that no ways affect che motions of the Knee. 

As to the cure of Splents, there are many methods pre- The cure 
ſcribed, and there are many pretend to it, whom I have ſeen of Splents. 
often diſappointed ; tho? I think the beit way is not to meddle 
with them, unleſs they happen to be ſo large as to disfigure 
2 Horſe very much, or when they are fo ſituated as to endan- 

er a Horſe's going Jame. I have known ſome fine uſeful 
Horſes that have had ſeveral Splents on both their Fore-legs, 
and ſome uneveneſſes on their Hind-legs, that were never tam- 
pered with, becauſe they never went lame; for thoſe who are 
the leaſt acquainted with ſuch things, are always apt to be the 
moſt buſied with them, and the moſt ſollicitous to have them 
removed, The uſual way is to rub the Splent with a round 
flick, or the handle of a hammer, till it is almoſt raw, and 
then touch it with Oil of Origanum. Some uſe Oil of Vitriol, 
{me Tincture of Cantharides. Others lay on a plaiſter of 
pitch, with a little Sublimate or Arſenick, to deſtroy the ſub- 
tance ; all which methods have ſometimes ſucceeded, only 
that they are apt to leave a ſcar with the loſs of Hair; and there- 
fore the Tin&ure of Cantharides is the moſt harmleſs, but 
in many caſes too weak to remove Splents. And I have obſerved 
thoſe applications that are of a more cauſtick nature, often do 
more hurt than good, eſpecially when the Splent has grown 
very hard and flinty, by producing a kind of Caries, which I 
have known ſometimes keep running ſeveral months before the 
Ulcer created by this management could be healed, and then 
wich an ugly ſcar, and little or no diminution of the Splent. 

When Splents are new, and only beginning to appear, the 
belt way is to bathe all the ſmall of the Leg with Vinegar or 
old Verjuice ; theſe things by ſtrengthening the Fibres, often 
put a ſtop to their growth, ſo that they wear away inſenſibly. 
In ſome conſtitutious, purging, and afterwards diuretick 
cinks, made with Roſin, Sal Prunellæ, and Smith's Forge 
Water, will be a great means to remove the humidity and 
moiſture about the Limbs, that often gives origin to all ſuch 
excreſcences. But if the Splent be near the Knee, and cauſes 4 Splenc 
Lameneſs, it muſt be treated in the ſame manner as a Bone- near the 
Spavin, by bliſtering and firing all over it, and over the parts joint 5% be 
that are any ways affetted by it. Splents on the back of the treated a5 
dank bone, behind the Back-Sinew, are troubleſoine, and Bone-5pa- 
often with exerciſe cauſe the Sinew to ſwell ; they arc ihe more vin. 
Gifficult to cure that they are covered with that Sinew, and 
with ſome branches of Blood-veſſels on cach fide, where the 
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Veins ſometimes form Varixes that are exceeding painful, by WI 
the frequent frictions of the Splent upon them, as often a; Lame! 
the Horſe is in motion, The cure here is often doubtful ; when 
but the likelieſt way is to bore the Splent in ſeveral places, go lan 
with an iron not very hot, avoiding the Veins and the Back: great 
ſinew, and then firing all over the Back- part of the Leg, in able tc 
the common way, like a feather, not making the lines too for th 
deep but very cloſe together, that a ſufficient portion of the brane: 
particles of fire may enter; nevertheleſs, I ſhould in the firl to the 
place, prefer mild bliſters often repeated, as recommended in of the 
1 the cure of a Bone-Spavin, which I have found to anſwer Wind 
: | beyond expectation, and without the hazard of any ill accident, of th 
or anv remarkable disfigurement. 1 5555 guren 
e | curab 
Of WinpGALs, and other flatulerſt or windy Tumors, grow 
. WS ; „ 1 hollo 
AVING treated of the various kinds of hard ſwelling the ſe 
Lü that are peculiar to Horſcs, I now proceed to thoſe that nels, 
are of a ſoft flatulent kind, commonly known by the name of —ſeen 
| Windgals. | „ in thi 
AWind- A Windgal is a flatulent windy Tumor, which yields to gero1 
gal de the preſſure of the finger, but upon removing the finger, re- lome 
ſcribed. covers itſelf and puthes out as before, cauſing an elevation of dow! 
the Skin, ſo as to be plain and viſible to the eye. Knee 
W indgals are often ſeated on both ſides of the Back-ſinen, ſeldo 
; above the Fetlock on the Fore-legs, but moſt frequently on | mc 
8 the Hind- legs; they are quite looſe and unfixed, and exhibit cles 
the ſame ſigns wherever they are ſituated, whether in the blade 
Hocks or about the Knees ; for theſe kind of ſwellings are not Drai 
confined to the lower Limbs only, but appear in divers parts thoſe 
j of the Body, wherever the Membranes can be fo ſeparated, weal 
| that a portion of air and ſeroſities may be included within ther can | 
| duplicatures; and for the moſt part without pain, | hol 
The cauſe They are uſually cauſed by riding on very hard roads or ol they 
of Wind- dry hilly grounds, which by keeping them pretty much upol V 
gals, the ſiietch, leparates the Membranes, ſo as to give admiſſion to to h 
the air, with a replction of all the membranous Fibres, Some: eaſil 
times travelling Horſes, when they arc too young, before thel Wir 
Limbs ere grown firm and nervous, will bring Windgals, and are 
ſometimes Windgals proceed from a naturally relaxed confi! tot 
tution, and weainels about the Limbs, eſpecially large cat. com 
Cuaſſed Horſes, that are ſomewhat underlimbed, and fleſhy about the 
the fetlock joint; ſuch I have known to have Windgals, with. fuln 
out any ſtrain, hard riding, or other ill uſage. : 4 
| | £1; a A d. 
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When Windgals come on the Hind- legs, they never cauſe prognoſ- 
Lameneſs, but ſuch Horſes are often ſtiff behind after riding; ticks. 


when they come on the Fore- legs, they always make a Horſe 
go lame at firſt, but afterwards that tenderneſs goes off in a 
reat meaſure, and they ſeldom go lame, but ſtiff, and inclin- 
able to ſtumble, which they generally recover with a day's reſt ; 
for there is always pain upon the firſt ſeparation of the Mem- 
branes and the firſt entrance of air; but when theſe are filled 
to the utmoſt ſtretch, the vellications cauſed by the motion 
of the Limbs are more uniform, and not ſo painful. Thoſe 
Windgals and flatulent Swellings that come in the ſinuoſities 
of the Hocks, are always troubleſome, are a very great disfi- 
ourement, and unleſs they are ſpeedily prevented, will intail in- 
curable Lameneſs; at firſt they are but ſmall, but in time 
grow to the ſize of pullets eggs, and puſh out on each fide the 
hollow of the Hock. I have alſo ſeen flatulent Swellings of 
the ſame kind above the Knee, where they always cauſe Lame- 
neſs, even tho' the ſwelling or puff be but ſmall ; and I have 
ſeen flatulent Swellings juſt under the fore-part of the Knee, 
in the Interſtices of both ſides of the Joint, which are alſo dan- 
gerous; but theſe ſeldom happen, and are uſually cauſed by 
ſome violent ſtrain or wrench, eſpecially when a Horſe falls 
downwards upon a deſcent with his whole weight upon his 
Knees, The other flatulent Swellings Horſes are ſubject to, 
ſeidom cauſe Lameneſs, and are for the moſt part eaſily cured ; 
| mean thoſe that happen in the Interſtices of the large Muſ- 
cles of the Hips and Thighs, which are blown up, like little 
bladders, and are filled with air, and come by ſtraining ; for 
Draught horſes are moſt ſubject to them of all others. But 
thoſe Windgals and Flatulencies that proceed from natural 


weakneſs of the Limbs, are not curable, unleſs the conſtitution 


can be altered; and therefore we ſee ſome Horſes ſubjeR to 
hole inficmities when they are young, get the better of them as 
they grow to maturity. e 5 


Windgals that do not proceed from weakneſs, but are owing The me- 
to bard riding, or the other cauſes above-mentioned, are more thod to 
ealily prevented than cured ; for tho' few Horſes go lame with prevent 
Windgals. 


Windgals, yet they always disfigure the part wherever they 
are ſituated; and therefore young Horſes of value ought not 
10 travel much, eſpecially with a heavy weight, before they 
come to their ſtrength. If they ſwell about the Paſterns, and 
the ſwelling does not aſcend towards the Knee, but with a 
fulneſs on each ſide the Back · Sine w, it is to be ſuſpected Wind- 
gals are breeding; to prevent which, bathe the part well twice 
4 day with Vinegar or Verjuice. Oak Bark, or Pomegranate 


| Bark 
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Bark boiled in Vinegar or Verjuice, is a great ſtrengthener of 

the Limbs, where there appears to be a more than ordinary 

relaxation. This may be uſed at diſcretion, by wringing out 

woollen cloths ſoaked in this decoction, and binding them 

about the part, while the Horſe ſtands in the ſtable, and ft. 

| newed once a day, which will greatly contribute to ſtrengthen 

| his Limbs ; ſome uſe wine lees in the ſame manner, which may 
1 alſo be of good ſervice. - 5 

= But when Windgals are grown pretty full and large, and 

I the matter of them ſo impacted in the membranous cells, 

| that they feel like Kernels or relaxed Sinews ; if theſe be in 

: the Hind-legs, it is ſcarce worth while to meddle with 

them; and we ſee daily many good Hacks and Road horſes, 

| that travel long Journeys, and never go lame; but when 

they are ſituated on the fore- legs, becauſe they are apt to make 

Fe a Horſe trip and ſtumble, or at leaſt to be very ſtiff after 

| riding, the cure may be attempted by mild bliſters ; ſome only 

pierce them with an aul, but that often renders them more 

obſtinate, but mild bliſters often repeated, draw out the ſero- 

ſities, diſſipate the impacted air} and by degrees remove them, 

IJbe cure Bliſtering always has this effect in the Windgals that happen a. 

ot obſti- bove the Fetlock, and ſometimes I have known bliſtering alone 

nate ſucceed in the windy flatulent Tumors in the Hocks ; but this 

V: indgals. has been repeated at times for the ſpace of a year or a year 

and an half, working the Horſe as uſual in all the intervals, 

Theſe accidents happen chiefly to Coach-horſes, and others 

that draw heavy loads, and the beſt way to manage their bl. 

Rers is this: A little of the bliſtering ointment ſhould be laid 

on every other day for one week, which brings a plentiful di- 

charge of ſeroſities, and when they are dried up, which gene: 

rally happens in a few days, the Horſe may go to his uſual 

work for three weeks or a month, after which the bliſtering 

may be again renewed, if it be a convenient time for the 

owner, or at any other ſeaſon when the Horſe can have a little 

_ reſpite given him from working. I have cauſed Horſes to be 

bliſtered in this manner ſix or eight times within the year, by 

which method I daily got ſome ground, the puffs and ſwellings 

have been gradually reduced, the Fibres and nervous parts have 

been ſtrengthened, no manner of blemiſh has been left, nor 

jringuſe- any loſs of Hair, and the Lameneſs has been removed. Fn 

ful in the is indeed more expeditious, being but one ſingle operation, 

cure of Which is ſeldom or never repeated ; but firing not only leaves 

Windgals, its tokens behind it, but for the moſt part makes an imperfect 


cure, and as the ſeroſities are never ſufficiently drained of 
| there 
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Chap. 10. Of WIN DGAIs. 


there always remains a fulneſs in the Joint, with a ſtiffneſs; 
and the only good effects obtained by it is this, that it ſtops 
the increaſe of the Malady, and renders a Horſe much more 
aſeful than he was before the operation. The beſt bliſter that 
can be uſed in this caſe, is that mild preſcription, which has 
been already recommended for the cure of a Bone- Spavin. 
As for thoſe puffs and flatulent Swellings that ſometimes 
riſe near the Joint of the Knee, the beſt way is to remove 
them by repellers ; in regard theſe are often cauſed by blows 
or trains ; the propereſt repellers are Oak Bark, or Pome- 
granate Bark boil'd in Vinegar, or in ſharp Lees of Wine, 


which may be apply'd with Woollen Cloths, as already direCt- 


ed; but if theſe have not force enough to take effect, then 
the beſt way is to bliſter without delay ; for when theſe are 
ſeated near the Knee, they prove dangerous, unleſs ſpeedily 
removed : for this Reaſon firing is alſo proper after bliſtering, 
which ſhould be done with a ſmall Iron, and the lines or raſes 
made as near to one another as poſfible ; afterwards covering 


| the whole Knee with a defenſive plaiſter ; for which purpoſe, 


the Ad Herniam, or Rupture Plaiſter, mixed with De Minio, 
either the Red or Brown, equal parts, is preferable to any, other, 

In the human body, it is uſual to treat flatulent Swellings 
with diſcutient Fomentations made of warm Aromatick 
Herbs and Cummin Seeds, as Bay-berries, and ſuch-like, 
but the Skins of Horſes are ſo thick, and their Fibres ſo 


rigid, that ſuch things make little or no impreſſion upon 


them; neither does the Cummin Plaiſter avail any thing, it 
being impoſſible to make this Plaiſter ſtick ſo as to be of any 


uſe; and therefore I judg'd it unneceſſary to lay down any 


forms of ſuch things. | | | 

As to the flatulent windy Tumors that riſe between the 
Interſtices of any of the large Muſcles of the Hips, or elſe- 
where; theſe generally come by accidents, and the beſt way 


is to make an inciſion, and digeſt the wound, or waſh 


it pretty often with Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, equal 
parts, for when the Membranes are pierc'd, and the air and 
viicid Seroſities are diſcharged, the parts ſoon agglutinate 
and heal, and thereby recover their wonted tone. But theſe 
fort of Flatulencies often wear off, without any help, by 
the working of the Muſcles in their exerciſe, the action of 
the Muſcles in a Horſe being very ſtrong and forcible; and 


as they are not dangerous, the beſt way is to try repellents, 


vetore any thing elſe be done. 
| Of 
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The 
Blood- 
Spavin 


deſcribed. 


It is pro- 
perly a 
Vanx. 


| Thecauſe, 


Part Ill 


Of a BLoop-Sravin. 


Blood-Spavin is a Swelling and dilatation of the Vein 
| that takes its courſe along the inſide of the Hock, form. 
ing a little foft Tumor in the hollow part thereof. The 
ſwelling is uſually no bigger than a large walnut, but more 
flat, It is ſoft and yielding to the touch, as the other Veing 
and often attended with weakneſs and lameneſs in the Hock 

This Malady 1s called a Varix in the human body, and 
is often the effect of wounds, bruiſes, and other accidents 
Aged and weak perſons are ſubject to Varixes from the 
poorneſs of their Blood, and the badneſs of their Juices, and in 
young perſons they are owing for the moſt part to a Plethor, 
and fulneſs of Blood. But a Blood-Spavin in a Horſe, for 
the moſt part 1s owing to theſe concurring cauſes, viz. an 
uncommon largeneſs of the Veins, which diſpoſes to weak- 
neſs in the Limbs. The Vein where the Varix is ſeated not 
paſſing in a ſtreight courſe, but with a contortion or winding, 
eſpecially when two of the larger, inferior branches meet 
together near the hollow, and there enter the great Maſter 
Vein of the Hind-Leg ; this generally forms the largeſ 
Varix, or Blood-Spavin, and of ſuch fort as moſt of al 


diſpoſes to lameneſs. The ſhape of the Hock contributes 


alſo to this malady when it is broad and large, as it is more 
remarkably in ſome Horſes than others, and the Proceſſes of 
the Bones of that Joint are high and prominent, ſo as to 
render the ſinuoſities and hollowneſs both deep and ſpacious, 
whereby a lodgment is more eaſily formed for the turgi 
Vein, which generally retards the motion of the Blood con- 
tained in it, and contributes to encreaſe the ſwelling, fo that 


it is continually impreſſed and bruiſed by every action of the 


Joint; and from hence it falls out, that in a Blood-Spavin, 


2 Horſe always grows the more lame the longer he is kept in 


The cure 
of a 
Blood 


Spavin. 


exerciſe, _ | 

The uſual cure of a Blood-Spavin is by taking up the 
Vein; but that is not neceſſary in all cales. When a Blood- 
Spavin proceeds from a ſtrain in the Hock, it ought only tobe 


treated with coolers and repellers, which often cures without 


further helps. Young Horſes often have a ſulneſs in that 
Vein when they come firſt into work, eſpecially if ther 
Blood be viſcid and fiz,y; but that defect ordinarily wears off 
with a careful management of a Horſe's diet and exerciſe, 


und with other good uſage; the propereſt applications to 


ſtrengthen 


I, 


Chap. 10. Of a Blood-Spavin, 
ſtrengthen the Hocks, or any other of the Joints, are cooling 


and reſtrictive fomentations; for which purpoſe I can re- 
commend the following above all others, and it 1s eaſily 


made. 


Take Biſtort Root, and Solomon's Seal, of each a hand- 
ful; Oak Bark, and Pomegranate Bark, cut or bruis'd, 
of each an ounce; Roch Allum, an ounce and a half; 
boil in two quarts of Vinegar, or old Verjuice, and bathe 
the Horſe's Hock with it pretty often; the beſt way is 
to wring out woollen Cloths, and apply them hot round 

the Hock. mp | 


This is not only proper to prevent a Blood-Spavin, but in 
all weakneſſes of the Joints will do great ſervice, eſpecially 


to ſtrengthen the Limbs of Colts and young Horſes, that 

have been put early to buſineſs, VVV 
But if either the ſtructure, or ſituation of the Veins in the 

Hock, are ſuch as admits of no diminution, the beſt way is 


to take up the Vein, by opening the Skin the whole length, 


| then paſling a crooked needle underneath the Vein, a little 


way below the ſwelling. The needle ſhould be armed with 
a wax'd thread doubled, with which the Vein is to be tied. 


The fame operation may be alſo performed a little way above 
the ſwelling, and the turgid part of the Vein will come 


away by digeſtion, when the ligature rots off. I have 


known ſome Farriers cut off the middle piece of the Vein, 


between the Ligatures, and ſucceed very well in che cure, 
only that the cutting out the Vein created heat, inflamma- 
tion, and ſwelling of the Hock, which might have been dan- 
gerous, had the Blood been faulty; and Sclleyſell ſays, he 


has known this way of taking up the Vein (which it ſeems is 
very common in France) produce the Farcy, and prove fatal 


to ſeveral Horſes. After taking up the Vein, the part ſhould 
be dreſſed with a good digeſtive made of Turpentine, Honey, 
and Spirit of Wine, which is milder than Oil of Turpen- 


tine, and renders it more proper in this caſe while the 


177 


wound is digeſting ; the current of the Blood being cut off _ 


by this operation, will gradually enlarge the neighbouring 


branches. and by that means keep up its communication, 


ſo as to ſupply the Limb with its proper ſupport and nouriſh- 


ment, and by that time the threads are rotted off, and the 


wound cloſed, will arrive to a tolerable degree of ſtrength ; 
bus yet I would always adviſe, when a Horſe has had a Vein 


la en up for a Blood-Spavin,. that he ſhould be uſed gently 


for 
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Of a Blood-Spavin. Part III. 


for a conſiderable time, for many Horſes with theſe defeds 
never recover their ſtrength ſo perfectly as others that have 
never been ſubject to them. 

The worſt ſort is, when along with the Spavin, there are 
alſo flatulencies and puffs in the Hocks, which J have ſeen 


| ſeveral times; in common caſes I have often recovered the 
Hock without taking up the Vein, by ſuch reſtringent fo- 
megntations as the laſt inſerted, which often ſucceeds with 


young Horſes, and with right and well timed exerciſe, and 
a clean drying diet, recover them to their ſtrength ; but in 
the other caſe nothing 1s to be done without firſt taking u 


the Vein, and afterwards following the method already laid 
down for the cure of Windgals and other flatulent Tu- 


mors, particularly Bliftering and Firing, applying a Styptick 
Plaiſter or charge made of the Rupture Plaiſter, two parts, 


and one part of Diachylon or de Minio, to render it leſs 


brittle, which is neceſſary here, becauſe the motion of the 


Joint would be apt to make it crumble off. This is a great 


ſtrengthener or defenſive, aud ſhould be ſpread very thick all 


round the Hock, and continued for two or three months, 


during which time the Horſe may be turned out to graſs, 
The Rupture Plaiſter, in moſt of our Diſpenſatories, is di 
rected in the following manner, v:z. 55 


Take of Galls, Cypreſs Nuts, Pomegranate Peel, Balau- 
ſtines, Acacia, the Seeds of Plantain, Fleawort and 
Creſſes, Acorn Cups, roaſted Beans, long and round 

Birthwort, and Myrtles, of each half an ounce ; let all 
theſe be powdered and macerated, or ſteeped four days 
in Vinegar of Roſes, and afterwards dried. Then 

take of the greater and leſſer Comfrey, of Horſe-tal, 

Woad, Cetrarch, Roots of Oſmund Royal and Fern, 
of each an ounce ; of Frankincenſe, Myrrh, and Ma. 

| ſtich, of each two ounces ; of Armenian Bole, waſhed 
in Vinegar, of prepared Calamine, Litharge of Gold 
and Dragon's Blood, of each three ounces ; of Pitch, 


two Pounds; of Turpentine, a ſufficient quantity to 


make the whole into an emplaiſter. 


have inſerted this Plaiſter, not that I ſuppoſe many will 
be at the trouble of making it, ſeeing it may be had ſo eaſi- 


ly at almoſt every apothecary's; but that the practitioner may 


ſee what things are proper in the intentions of ſtrengthen- 
ing parts that are weak and relaxed, for which almoſt all the 


ingredients in this compoſition are perfectly well ſuited; | 


the 


and n- 
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tho? the ſame end may perhaps be as well anſwered where 
the ingredients are not ſo numerous; and therefore when ö 
this plaiſter cannot eaſily be got, another may be ſubſtituted | 
in its room, in the following manner. | | 


Take Diachylon plaiſter or de Minio, the red or the brown, Strength- 
two pounds; Pitch, half a pound; melt them together ng 
in a pipkin, and when the whole is melted ſtir into the age. 
mixture an ounce of fine Armenian Bole, which taſtes 1 . 
acid, and an ounce of dyer's Gall. | 8 avi, 
This may be applied chargewiſe, as the other, and will 
anſwer all the ſame purpoſes; the de Minio is only made of 
Red Lead and Oil, as the Diachylon Simplex 1s of Le- 
tharge ; the brown has an addition of Bees Wax and Vine- 
gar, which changes the colour of the Red Lead and turns 
it brown. The dyer's Gall is a fungus that grows out of a 
foreign oak, has the ſtrengthening and reſtringent proper- 
| ties of the oak, and is much eaſter reduced to powder. 
And the Bole is not only drying and reſtringent, but gives a 
good body and conſiſtence to the Plaiſter, ſo as to prevent it 
from running. | | 
Horſes are ſubject to other Varices beſides the Blood- 
| Spavin, but are ſeldom minded, unleſs they cauſe a Horſe to 
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go lame. I have ſeen Varices ſeveral times on the Fore- = 
Less, behind the Joint of the Knee, on each ſide the Back- 1 
Sinew, between it and the Bone, where the crural Veins are 3 
ſeated, and ſometimes below near the Fetlock, and I have 4 


{cen a varicoſe diſpoſition in the whole Vein on one fide, 

and not in the other on the oppoſite fide. And I have known 
| the Shakle Vein, tho” it is naturally no bigger than a ſmall 
| packthread, turned to a Varix, as large as a man's little 

finger. When theſe happen, Horſes always go lame; and 1 

it is one of thoſe fort of lameneſſes which few practitioners —— 

are able to find out. But I ſhall diſcourſe more fully on this | 
hen I come to treat of Strains of the Back-ſinew. 


Of WENS. 


W ENS are fleſhy ſubſtances that grow out almoſt on Wens de- 
all parts of the Horſe's Body. They often proceed ſcribed. | 
from Bruiſes or ſtrains, and ſometimes from accidents that 
| Ye minute and im perceptible, beginning uſually in the Skin, 

where the veſſels are extremely ſmall, which enlarging gra- 


dually 


Of WENS. Part I 
dually by a continual afflux to the diſeaſed part, in time groy 
to a conſiderable ſize. 

They are ſeldom painful, which is owing to their ſmil 


beginning and flow growth, being ſometimes of ſeyery 
years ſtanding before they arrive to any great ſize ; ſo thy 


they become like the natural fleſh, and rarely have any 


other ſenſible effect than to cauſe a deformity or weight 
upon the part where they are ſituated. Their ſubſtance 
generally fleſhy, and for the moſt part ſpungy; tho? ſome 
are ſpungy in part, with a mixture of ſchirrous hardneſs, 0 
a ſcrophulous or cancerous diſpoſition, eſpecially when the 
ariſe among the glandulous parts. 

When a Wen takes its origin from the Tendons or Mem. 


| branes of the Muſcles, or when any part of a Wen hw; 


participation with them, that part generally appears upon 


diſſſection, like ſo many ſmall threads, or like a bundle af 


hair laid cloſe together, which, according to ſome, is a trie 


Schirrus. When a Wen riſes, or has a communication with 


Horſes 
ſubject to 
Wens. 


the Membrana Adipoſa or the Vaſcular Cells that contain the 
fat or unctuous part of the Blood, its ſubſtance is then chief 
an accumulation of a greaſy matter reſembling ſuet; and 
in ſome a conſiderable quantity of clear water has been found, 
eſpecially upon ſqueezing, which probably may proceed from 
ſome communication with the lymphatick Veſſels. 


All true Wens are contained in a cyſtis, or bag, which | 


riſes fronythe ruptured Veſlels, formed by the flow advances 
it makes, and incloſes the whole ſubſtance, encreaſing 
both in its thickneſs and ſize as the Wen encreaſes. And 
this is the reaſon why Wens and all other incyſted Tumor 
can never be perfectly cured, unleſs the Cy/? or Capſula be 
alſo deſtroyed. 8 
| Horſes are ſubject to Wens and fleſhy Tumors, 3s al 
other animals are, tho? they are ſeldom ſuffered to grow !0 
any ſize before they are extirpated. There is ſo much del. 
cacy uſed in treating the human body, that theſe ſubſtancs 
not being painful, are often ſuffered to go on till they caul 


great deformity, or become troubleſome with their weighh 


or are attended with ſome other very great inconveniencj. 


But as we are ſollicitous to have every the leaſt deformiſ 
removed from our Hories as ſoon as any ſuch appears, there” 
fore when a preternatural ſwelling riſes on any part, trial 


firſt made to diſſolve it; and if that cannot be done, 
cut off without ceremony, or elſe deſtroyed with a cauſtic 


| Nevertheleſs we often fee draught Horſes that are of {mi 


value with very large Wens, even ſometimes upon their joy 
| witho 


tion, 


| motio) 


off, aj 
little v 
ruptur 
which 
cauſed 
that it 
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Of WENS. 


[II Chap. 10. | 
roy without making them go lame, eſpecially thoſe that hang [ 

looſe and have their ſituation no deeper than the Skin; and i 
nal ve may often ſee oxen and cows with very large Wens upon | 
eral their Knees, which might eaſily be removed, without danger, | 
that if they were any ways hurtful. „ ; 
any I was once concerned with a very fine Horſe that had a A very { 
ht large Wen on the lower part of his Neck, near the Wind- large Wen 1 
e b pipe, which was cut off with a ſharp inſtrument. It grew near the ; 


© "fare 
ba Dn — 


me from a ſmall beginning, not bigger than a Walnut, to the Wind- 
„bulk of a middle- ſized melon, without pain or inflamma- ÞP'P* 


r 
8 


tion, but at laſt it became troubleſome, and affected the 
motion of his Shoulders. This ſubſtance, when it was cut 


off, appeared to be no other than a maſs of fungous fleſh, a 
little variegated in its colour, and probably proceeded from a 
rupture of ſome very ſmall twigs of the Jugular Arteries, 
which being enlarged by a continual afflux of the Blood, 


cauſed fo * an effuſion of Blood from ſeveral orifices, 

uld not be ſtopped by the actual cautery; however, 
| the firing reſtrained it ſo far as to make way for a ſtyptick, 
by which means the wound came to digeſt, and was ſoon 


that it co 


cicatrized. 


dy degrees, till the ſubſtance falls off; afterwards it may 


be healed with a common digeſtive made of Honey and Tur- 


ne, or by bathing it frequently with Spirit of Wine or 
Tincture of Myrrh. But when a Wen is broad towards its 
inſertion, that is at bottom, and has ſeveral origins, like 
cords or ſtrings, it is ſometimes the ſafeſt way not to meddle 


vith it, If the cure is practicable, it muſt be done by ex- 


cifion or eauſtick. The firſt dreſſing muſt be with dry tow, 
and afterwards with the common digeſtive. If proud fun- 
dous fleſh ariſe, it may be dreſſed with "urpentine mixed 


with red Precipitate, viz. two drams of Precipitate ground 


fine to two ounces of Turpentine; and where it requires 
moſt, the fore or ulcer may be ſtrewed with powder of Pre- 
elpitate, or with Precipitate and burnt Allum, in powder, of 
each equal quantities, and if ſtronger eſcharoticks be requir- 
ed, equal quantities of powder of blue Vitrio! and red Preci- 
pitate may be uſed, or the Ulcer may be touched with a fea- 
ther or pencil dipped in Butter of Antimony, eſpecially if it 

ks cancerous ; for which the reader may conſult what has 


en ſaid concerning Cancerous ulcers. | 
Vo L. II. 


Horſes 


| When Wens are pendulous and hang by a ſmall root, the The cure 
| beſt way to extirpate them is by trying them with a waxed of Wens. 
1 or a hair line, making the ligature or tye tighter 
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Gs 4 teel the Hock, and likewiſe on the point of the elbow, which 
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in which reſpect ſuch ſwellings may be ranked among the 


they come firit to fland between bales, are apt to laſh out 
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Horſes are ſometimes ſubject to ſwellings on the Heel a 


liap. 
ations 
bows, ' 
but whi 
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ed by 
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tard thi 
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the French and [talians call Capellets, and are ranked ama 
the Wens becauſe they have ſome of the ſame quali 
and reſemblances, v/z. they often riſe to a conſiderable hulk 
are ſeldom painful, but when they inflame and ſuppurate, a 
therefore ſeldom cauſe ſickneſs or lameneſs, and are oft 
encyſted as Wens, and have much of the ſame kind ot ©. 
tents. But, however, ſome Horſes may, by their natur 
conſtitution, be more inclinable to ſuch maladies than oth, 


Wens; yet daily experience ſhews us that theſe onthe 
Hock or Elbows, are uſually owing to bruiſes and other x: 
cidents. 16 7 „ ES 

Young Horſes that are tickliſh and given to kicking, wha 


eſpecially when the bales hang upon ropes and chains, op ep - 
to move too and fro; and by that means often ſtrike the = 


cauſing fuch Horſes to be moved into cloſe ſtandings, al 


Hams againſt thera or againſt the poſts, and bring a ſwell 


upon the tip of the Hock ; which I have often prevented, by Whe 


the Abſi 


when ſlightly hurt, by bathing the aggrieved part with Vinege - of 
or old Verjuice, mixed with a little Bole ; thoſe ſwelling th 15 5 
riſe on the point of the Elbow, are uſually thought to pr * of 
ceed from a Horſe's ſtriking the Toe of his Hind-Foot agayl aA 95 
his Elbow in lying down, eſpecially where his ſtanding ba 3 1 
pens to be narrow and ſhort; and I am apt to imagine lone E 
Horſes meet with ſuch accidents where the pavement is lip T. oi 
pery, and want of ſufficient litter; for by that means Hoe " " 
may caſily rub and bruiſe their Elbows, and we rarely ſee lu e ha 
accidents happen to thoſe that have roomy ſtandings and gogl nl : Ul 
bedding. : 8 . = 
When theſe Tumors come by accidents, we find ie boden 
ſwelling generally on one Limb, and oftentimes ſome impt poſler 
ſion is made on the part, which ſhews it has come by a fiche foe , 
or bruiſe ; but when it rites on both ſides, viz. on both Herz ure b 
or on both Elbows, and from a ſmall beginning riſes ov) than _ 
and by degrees, we may then ſuſpe& the Blood and juce eg + 
fault, which ought always to be regarded by thoſe wh unde vided, 


take the cure of ſuch maladies. | 


Capallets on the Elbow, or Heel of the Hock, are ſeldun . 
ſo perſectly cured, as not to leave ſome blemiſh or calloli liffer fro 
If they proceed from Blows and Contuſions, the fame mei ontents 
is to be followed that has been laid down for the cure of ith go 


8 . 0 . ' 
ſuch accidents ; vis. by coolers and repellers. Theſe 10 | 


lap. 10. Of WE N $8: 


tions often abate ſuch ſwellings, both on the Hocks and El- 
bows, without further trouble, and in time remove them 
Wit when the veſſels are broke, and the juices extravaſated, 
they generally come to ſuppuration, which may be forward- 
ed by anointing with Dralthea, or almoſt with any unctuous 
application - and if the thickneſs of the Skin hinder or re- 


l. 
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ciſion knife, in ſome dependent part towards one fide, 
and not behind, which is better here than opening by cau- 
flick; becauſe as little as poſſible of the Skin ſhould be de- 


10 ſroyed, where the parts are prominent, otherwiſe it would be, 
54 dfecult to cover the proceſses of the Bones that form the 
By eel and Elbow; and, beſides the blemiſh that this muſt 


leave, the cure would alſo be tedious. The ſame caution 
ought alſo to be obſerved in all Tumors that riſe on the pro- 
elſes of any of the other Bones, eſpecially on the Joints, 
where their continual motion hinders their re-union,. when 
they become wounded, or meet with any other accident that 
Kcauſes loſs of ſubſtance. _ | 


when 
1 out 
by" 
ther 


oy When the matter of theſe Tumors is all diſcharged, and 
1 / , the Abſceſſes formed therein are dried up, which may be done 
* x nth ſoft doſſils dipped in a mixture of common Turpentinez 


Honey, and tincture of Myrrh ; and, in caſe of proud fleſh; 
With the aſſiſtance of precipitate Vitriol, burnt Allum, and 


1 uch like, there remains nothing further than to bathe the part 
1% once a-day, or oftener, with ſpirit of wine and vinegar, 
eum ual parts, and about an eighth part of the oil of Vitriol ad- 
s f Ge to it by ſingle drops, as has been elſewhere directed. 
Hotz The Skin, after ſuch accidents, continues generally relaxed 


bend thick, and at the ſame time exceeding ſpungy ; have 


4 pu een it at leaſt an inch and an half on the Elbow, and of a 
ae colour, reſembling an unripe cherry, when it is cut, ifſu- 
wn © forth a moiſture like that which comes from wounded 
;mprt Tendons, and by uſing this mixture conſtantly after the 
| Org proiſer matter has all been diſcharged, bathing the ſore, and 
He over the ſwelling, the Skin has ſhrunk gradually, and the 
bone has been made without leaving a calloſity, in leſs time 


tan one could well imagine; for when a calloſity or thick- 
pels of the Skin remains, which cannot indeed always be a- 


£9 


(eld | = 30} "2 
lo The Capellets or ſwellings on the Heel of the Hock often 
welle differ from thoſe on the Flbow, eſpecially with regard to their 
al! antents; for as the Tumors on the Elbow uſually digeſt well 


th good laudible matter, ſo it is otherwiſe in the Hocks; 
| . the 


ard their breaking, they may be opened with a launcet or in- 


ade, it expoſes them to freſh impoſthumations and abſceſ- | 
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the matter of theſe ſometimes reſembles thick paſte, othen __ 
contain nothing but a thin viſcid water. In piercing then be '© 
with a troacher, I have ſeen ſome diſcharge upwards of; of the « 
quart of this thin matter; and as the Skin there forks] ons, w. 
| Capſula, that cannot be removed without an irrecoverahþ broke 2 
disfigurement, ſo this matter is apt to gather and fill, again or 
the manner of an Atheroma. But the coach breed at the inſt 
moſt liable to ſuch maladies, and as they ſeldom cauſe lame. hard pa 
_— hn, are 1 the leſs regarded. Wound 

en any of theſe Tumors proceed from an indiſpoſit books, 
of the Blood, in ſuch caſes ka found it the ſafeſt con they ha 
to be too buſy with them, eſpecially thoſe that ſeem waty of the |; 
and are no ways hot and inflamed. I have known them! walk 
wear off inſenſibly, without any applications made to then inoes: 
only by keeping the Horſe to a clean diet, and giving ln new fo 
moderate exerciſe ; but when they are like to prove tediou and ſm 
and fluQtuatmg ſometimes riſing and ſometimes falling, with des th 
out coming to any certain or determinate iſſue, and if the and ot 
have a tendency to drop downwards into the Limbs, the bel Now 
way is then to rowel and purge, and when the purging it hoy far 

quite over to give diuretick or piſſing drinks, made wit fected 
clean torge water, which before the juices are extravalated pimple 
will effeQtuate the cure. Afterwards bathing often with ſhay menhior 
Vinegar or Verjuice will ſtrengthen the part, and be a gte when 
means to prevent a relapſe. But the ſureſt and ſpeedieſt cur lo mak 
is to extirpate them quite with a ſharp inſtrument ; this, how Horſe b 
ever, can only be done when they do not adhere to the pv 5 
ceſs of the Elbow, but may be pulled out, and have nothing — 
but a ſmall neck of Skin behind them. As for thoſe that il ey de 
in the Heel of the Hock, they cannot be ſo ſafely extirpate wil _ 
but will be apt to leave an ugly blemiſh. _ Bull, 
8 | | LOS | acciden 
CHAP. XL way 

| if nde 

. JJ!̃ ̃ wound 

5 WOU ND is generally defined a ſeparation of e a ve. 
parts in any member of the animal body by ſome i 2 
ſtrument: but moſt people know better from experience whit . inner 

a wound is, than by any definition that can be made of i. : 

The Wounds are of different kinds, ſome are ſimple, where tl ; le. 

various muſcular fleſh or tendons are any ways cut or divided bj! forth o 

kinds of ſword, knife, or other ſharp inſtrument; others are c he my 

Wounds, pound or complicated, when not only the fleſh, nervs® Urine | 
tendons are divided, but when the bones are alſo cut or frau 3 
£8, or when ſplinters and extrenuous matter is lodged . "A He 


Il 
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2 the wounded fleſh ; this often cauſes aggravations in wounds 
of of the complicated kind, as are alſo all wounds with contuſi- | i 
ms ons, where the fleſh and nervous parts are not only cut or ! 
Cable broke aſunder by the violence of the firoke, but when the 4 
As circumambient fleſh is alſo bruiſed, whether by the bluntneſs of ] 
d i the inſtrument, or by the prominency of the bones, and other 1 
lame. hard parts that lie under the wound. There are alſo lacerated j 
Wounds, of which kind are all thoſe cauſed by nails, tenter- i 
film hooks, or ſplinters of wood that tear the fleſh, and alſo when 1 
* they happen to be ſtaked at graſs ; all which produce wounds \ 
vat of the lacerated kind, Punctures are deep ſmall wounds made | 
0 by nails, or ſharp ſplinters piercing thro? the fleſh ; and ſome- 1 
then times the joints, and other nervous parts are wounded with | 
g Un new forks careleſſy uſed, before their points are worn blunt ö 
N. and ſmooth ; all which wounds are generally pundtures: be- x 
vs ſides theſe, our War- Horſes are expoſed to gun-ſhot wounds, 1 
the and other accidents, which will be treated of in their order. 1 
e bei Now, all wounds are perceptible to the eye, but to know 
g how far they penetrate, or how far the internal parts are af- „ 
* fedted by them, requires ſome knowledge and experience. N 
(ate dimple wounds in the fleſh may be often traced in all their di- q 
\ſhan menſions, without the help of a probe or inſtrument ; but N 
gel when they are deep, and form Abſceſſes, it is then neceſlary i 
das to make ſome trial of them. In wounds of the Head, if the Dange- 9 
hoy Horſe be convulſed, and inclined to the Staggers, and conti- rous ; 
e pro mes under theſe ſymptoms, we may ſuſpect the Brain to be ſymp- 
"thin wounded, with its membranes ; and if the Cerebellum be doms in 
at ri wounded, his convulſions will be ſtrong, and ſcarce admit of eunds. 


* intervals. The ſame ſymptoms will ariſe from a fractur'd 
Kull eſpeciaily if any part of it be depreſſed; but theſe are 
mq—_ that ſeldom happen to Horſes, the bones of the Skull 
Pay extremly hard and ſolid. When the Wind-pipe is 
pd, the air will come forth of the wound. And if the 
_ be in the Lungs, not only the air, but a frothy matter 
* vermilion colour, will be diſcharged from it. When the 
2 is wounded, the aliment or food, eſpecially the 
_ part of it, paſſes through the wound; and when the 
"as us are wounded, the matter will be mixed with the ö 
1 5 hen the Bladder is wounded, the urine will come f 
worth of the wound, and if the wounds be in the Kidneys, 1 
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racy ol wounds that penetrate the noble parts are generally at- E 
ds MO with pain, ſickneſs, and often with convulſions. When [ 
eart is wounded, fainting and ſtrong palpitation will be ö 
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the immediate conſequence. Wounds of the Liver are 2. 
tended with great pain and inward bleeding, from the Jem 
porta, and other large blood-veſſels. Other wounds are i 
like manner diſtinguiſhed by their proper ſymptoms ; for i. 
ſtance, when a Horſe is any way wounded in the Membrane 
and Sinevs, there is always an exquiſite ſenſe of pain, and th 
matter is generally thin and viſcid. When a wound is receing 
in the Joint, that penetrates the ligaments, it is often attende{ 
with a Joint-water, and many other ill conſequences. 

The prog- As to the prognoſticks, they are in many reſpects the ſam 

noſticks, as in the human body, for fleſh wounds are eafily cured, i 
to ſhew the Blood be good and balſamick ; but if that be tainted 
when 1, Vitiated, the moſt ſimple wound may become troubleſn 
cee and difficult, and ſometimes dangerous in the beſt confliui 
eee eſpecially when any of the larger Arteries are divide, 


when not, Wounds in the membranes and nervous parts are more dif 


cult, and attended with worſe ſymptoms than fleſh wound; 


and when the Sinews are wounded, eſpecially if they be pure 
tured, prick'd, or any ways torn, they always excite ret 
pain, and ſometimes with a ſymptomatick fever; othervik, 
when theſe wounds digeſt kindly, are as eaſily cured as aj 
other. . | 
Wounds in the Joints are always troubleſome, and if tier 
be a Joint-water, in any quantity, they indanger flifinels an 
incurable lameneſs, if not a Waſte and Conſumption. Al 
wounds of the Brain and its membranes are exceeding dange 
Tous, and in the Cerebellum always mortal. Wounds in tht 
 Windpipe, in the Heart, the Lungs, and in the Liver, are d- 
ways dangerous, even though the larger veſſels are not pete 
trated. In the Heart. becauſe of its Diaſtole and Syſtole, us 
its contraction and dilatation. In the Lungs, becauſe of til 
continual motion in reſpiration, And for the ſame realon 
wounds in the Midriff are generally incurable, and often mo- 
tal; tor beſides its continual motion, its tendinous and ne. 
vous parts, when wounded, excite ſtrong convulſions; and! 
have known a rent in the Midriff prove fatal to a Horſe! 
tew hours. Wounds in the Liver are always dangerous, Y 
peciallyif its larger Blood-veſſels are wounded, and that tnen 
appears the ſymptoms of the Yellows, and a diſpoſition toe 
Staggers; and indeed all interna} wounds that penetrate® 
divide the larger Veſſels, cauſing inward bleeding, or WW 
abſceſſes, for the moit part prove incurable, as are allo that 
that penetrate the Stomach and Guts, or any other of the pi 
cipal Viſcera ; for though we have accounts of very ſtrange" 
coverics of the moſt dangerous wounds recorded by the ma 
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1 ſurgery, and I have myſelt known ſome extraordinary in- 
ſtances of that kind, both in Men and Horſes ; yet theſe cures 
ire ſeldom made on the latter, Horſes being unweildy, and 


are u n moſt caſes ungovernable, eſpecially when they are in pain, 

for i. N which makes many things impracticable on them, that on 

bra iter ſubjects would be eaſy, and admit of no difficulty. . 
nd the In the cure of wounds, the firſt. intention is always to ſtop The cure. 


Celped 


the bleeding with dry dreſſings of tow or lint, if there be an 4 
ended 


hemorrhage, or flow of Blood, in places where the veſſels 

xe large, for in ſmall ſuperficial wounds nature alone often 

makes a cure without any help. Tt the wound be large, or 

in any place where it would be likely to leave an ugly ſcar, 

ſuch a wound ought to be ſtitched, provided the part will al- 
low it. The beſt manner of ſtitching a large or deep fleſh Manner of 
wound, is with a crooked needle, paſſing it underneath ſo as to ſtitching 
encompaſs the whole wound, and entering the fleſh at a diſ- Wounds. 
tance from the Lips, almoſt equal to the depth, otherwiſe the 

ſtitches will go nigh to cut through the fleth; and while the 

Lips are drawn cloſe together, a hollownets will be left at the 
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grea bottom, where the matter will be lodged to do miſchief; and j 
rue bor this purpoſe proper needles may be had at the ſurgeon's - 
20 Al inſtrument- makers, and no where elſe. Waxed thread is bet- ; 
ter than ſilk, becauſe it more eaſily rots, and does not ſo rea- 0 
ther g aa y cut the fleth as filk. The Needle ſhould be paſſed under 
s an the bottom of the wound, as has been ſaid, beginning chiefly 
I in the middle. One ſtitch is ſufficient for a wound two or ſ 
anger three inches long, and in larger wounds that require more J 
in the BW fitches, they may be made about an inch diſtant from each 5 
rec other, or at a greater diſtance, if the wound be deep. f 
paw Our farriers always uſe what our ſurgeons call the glovers i 
„ . ſtitch, which the latter only do in ſuperficial wounds; vis. j 
the paſſing a freight needle through the lips with a very flender j 
real hold; and croſſing the thread over; but theſe ſtitches of the ; 
mol fartiers generally burſt through in a few hours, and when they k 
] ner are renewed often tear the lips of the wound into many not- : 
and! ches, and make the ſcar much greater and worſe than it would N 
en be without ſtitching, This kind only aniwers where the ſkin is : 
s, & looſe, as upon the Breaſt, the Belly, the Face, and ſometimes : 
tber the Flanks, but in few places beſides, and in theſe not always 
to ch needful; for where thee is fo much looſe ſkin, the ſcar is ge- 
ate 0 nerally ſmall ; and indeed there is ſeldom occaſion for ſtitches 
wal in Horſe's wounds, which often prove hurtful, as I have fre- 
thok quently obſerved, when Horſes have been ſtaked or gored by 
pit oxen teeding along with them; and in many other caſes, 
1 where they have cauſed troubleſome ſymptoms, of worſe con- 


1 N 4 ſequence 


between the Muſcles, or where they reach the Joints, and 
other nervous parts; for theſe ſhould always be kept open vid 


1 
. buſe oj 
tents ang 
hard 


doſſils. 


fore in all ſuch caſes the lips ſhould never be drawn cloſe to 


doing few bad accidents will happen, and the ſcar will be leß 


_ ought to be done with great care, ſo as to make the laceratel 


than which nothing can be better than a mixture of Honey, 
Turpentine, and tincture of Myrrh, or a pledgit dipped i 


ſible ; for long tents often breed abſceſſes, and ſinuous Ulcer 
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ſequence than the hurt they are deſigned to prevent. Woung 
on the prominent parts, as the Hips, or acroſs ſome of the 
large Muſcles, are the moſt apt to burſt their ſtitches, eſe. 
cially in lying down and riſing up in their ſtalls ; and there. 


gether, but left a little open for a tree diſcharge, and by { 


disfigured than when the ſtitches break, and leave the wound 
all notched, and full of croſs lines; and therefore I alway 
chuſe to avoid ſtitching Horſes wounds, unleſs their lips ae 
very open and gaping, which makes it ſometimes unavoids 
ble, or when they are lacerated and torn ; and then they 


parts to be indented as near as poſſible into their proper ſitus. 
tion. This caution concerning ſtitching 1s ſtill more neceſſary 
in wounds that enter the cavities of the body, or even il 
ſome of the fleſhy parts, ſo as to endanger deep abſceſſe 


a tent, or doſſil, or pledgit, armed with ſome good digeſtive, 


tincture of Myrrh and Aloes alone. The tents or doſſils made 
u'e of to wounds ought to be ſoft and looſe, and as ſhort as pol- 


foul the Bones and Sinews in wounds of the Joints, or an 
place near them: And even when tents or doſſils are made 
hard, and crammed into fleſh wounds, which I have frequent. 
ly ſeen done for want of judgment, they become as a pea i0 
an iſſue, Keep it always open, ſo us not only to retard the cure 
by hindering its filling up; but often is the cauſe of a bad cult, 
by breeding calloſities, and other untowardly accidents. 

Therefore this caution ought to be carefully obſerved in 


the cure of all wourd: ; viz. never to uſe long tents, or an) 


kind of dreſſings tha: are rolled up hard, eſpecially in det 
wounds in the fleſh, or v-ounds near the Joints ; for theſe ſe 
dom need any thing more. than flat pledgits. If a wound be 


_ deep, and does not reach inwards towards the Bones, a countet 


opening into its bottom may be proper to prevent an Abſce!s 
at the ſame time avoiding the larger Blood-veſſels, that might 
cauſe an hemorrhage of Blood. But when a wound penetrates 


_ obliquely downwards, and is fo diſpoſed, as to make an ap 


ture or inciſion below impracticable, or even hazardous, 1. 
that caſe bandage is the beſt method to form a re- union; bit 
there are few places on Horſes, where bandage can be ſo 20, 


plyet 
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lyed as to anſwer that end to any good purpoſe, except ſome- 
times to the Limbs and Feet ; and therefore we muſt in a 
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great meaſure truſt to the aſſiſtance that nature will afford us, - 
with the uſe of ſome proper injection, of which kind tincture 


of Myrrh and Aloes is the moſt uſual ; but if the Abſceſs has 
been thus formed for any time, and thereby the teguments of 
the Muſcles, and fleſhy Fibres have been abraded, ſo as to 
cauſe continual drippings within the fleſh, the injections muſt 
be ſomething ſharp and cauſtick, otherwiſe they will have but 
little effect. I cured an Abſceſs in a Horſe's Thigh that was 
of ſome continuance, and brought him into a kind of atro- 


phy, or lingering decay, by its continual diſcharge, with loſs 


of appetite z the matter had made its way between ſeveral 
large Muſcles, and in ſuch a manner, that an aperture could 
not be made with any certainty. The mixture for the jnjec- 


tion was the ſame I have often uſed with ſucceſs to ulcerated 


grealy Heels; viz. as follows: 1 


Take half an ounce of Roman Vitriol, diſſolve it in a pint 
of water, and then decant and pour it off gently into a 


large quart bottle; add to this half a pint of camphora- 


ted Spirits of Wine, and the ſame quantity of the ſharp- 


eſt Vinegar, with two ounces of Agyptiacum, ſhaking 


the bottle. 


This was injected at firſt twice a day with a proper 
ſyringe, that held about four ounces, with a pipe three inch- 


es long. In a few days the diſcharge leſſened, and the 


matter grew of a better conſiſtence; after which the injecti- 
on was uſed only once a day (the matter being always firſt 
ſqueezed out from below upwards with both hands) at laſt 
once in two or three days, and in three weeks the Horſe re- 
covered his appetite, the abſceſs was in a great meaſure dried 
up, and ſoon after he came to his former ſtrength and vigor. 


But when Horſes happen to be wounded on the Joints, eſ- Contuſed 
pecially when they break their Knees by falling down, or wounds 
when they cut or over-reach ; in all ſuch caſes a pledgit laid on the 
over the wound, ſpread with common digeſtive, and bound Joints. 
on with a roller of broad tape or liſt, and bathing with ſpirit 


of wine, will ſeldom fail of a ſpeedy cure, unleſs a Horſe be 


alſo greaſed, and then it muſt be treated as ſuch. If any little 
abſceſſes be formed under the Skin, theſe may be ſnipp'd with 
a pair of probe ſciſſars, that no lodgment may be left, where 
the matter may lie to corrode the ligaments; but in the Knee, 


and all the other Joints, care muſt be had to prevent inflam- 


mation or fluxion, or to abate thoſe ſymptoms, if they are al- 


ready 
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; ready begun, by the uſe of proper fomentations, which, hoy- 
r 


ever, is more frequent in punctured wounds, that Have come 
by thorns or ſmall ſplinters, or other very ſmall inſtrument, 
| PunAur'g than in wounds that are larger. I have known Horſes in very 
' wounds great agony with punctures on their Knees, Hocks, or Pa. 
on the fterns, and ſometimes with contus'd wounds that have been 
Joints, altogether dry, without the leaſt ſign of digeſtion ; but theſe, 
though in themſelves dangerous, were generally relieved by 
the following fomentation, which I have uſed in all ſuch cafes 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. 


Take Wormwood and Southernwood, of each two hand- 
tuls ; Camomile-flowers one handful ; Bay-Berries and 
Juniper-Berries bruiſed, of each an ounce ; crude Sal 
Armoniac and Pearl-aſhes, or Pot- aſhes, of each two 

ounces. Boil in three quarts of Spring-water to two 
quarts ; to every quart, when you are to uſe it, add a 
Pint of rectifyed Spirit of Wine. e 


Fomenta- I have elſewhere directed in what manner fomentations are 
tions of to be applyed; viz. making ſo much at a time ſcalding hot 
nagular as is neceſſary for once tomenting, wringing out woollen 
uſe in joths in the liquor as dry as poſſible, and applying them five 
or ſix times alternately one after another, as often as they 
begin to cool, which may be done morning and evening, or 
oftener, till the wound comes to digeſt; hot ſtuffs uſed in this 
manner attenuate and thin the impacted juices, greatly increale 
_ perſpiration, and by that means forward and quicken their 
motion, ſo as to make way for the ſeparation of the matter, 
und ripen it for a diſcharge. I have always obſerved, when 
the leaſt drop of white or clear matter appears upon the uſe 
of fomentations in wounds of the Joints or Sinews, the dan- 
der is generally over; for the running from wounds in thoſe, 
and other dry parts, 1s uſually ſmall in quantity, unleſs the 
fluction, or flow of humors upon them be very large by long 
continuance ; but yet this ſmall diſcharge in a ſound conſt 
tution'd Horſe, gives as ſpeedy a relief as a profuſe running 
from parts that are more groſs and fleſhy. I can therefore 
recommend this method from frequent experience, as the 
beſt and moſt ſucceſsful in all contus'd wounds or punctures 
upon the Joints, or in the Sinews, or the coats of the Blood- 
veſſelo, eſpecially when the Neck or the Plate-vein ſwell af- 
ier bleeding, and for rowels, when they have a difpoſition to 
gangrene; and in all cafes, where a mortification is threat- 


ned: In the Neck, I have often ſaved the vein by the a 
| quen 
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quent uſe of them ; from thence they uſually bring a plentiful 

diſcharge, and need no other dreſſing, but to ſtrew a little 

precipitate, and burnt allum, in fine powder, upon the wound- 

ed Vein, when proud fleſh ariſes, to deſtroy that, and prevent 

its choaking up the orifice. The common method, when a 

| ſubſtance grows on the Neck by feſtering after bleeding, and 

want of a ſufficient vent for the matter, 1s to put in a cauſtick 

of Roman Vitriol, and ſometimes a little Corroſive ſublimate 

or- Arſenick, which, with the falling out of the Eſchar, brings 

a plentiful diſcharge, and often makes a cure only with the 

| loſs of the Vein; but this method frequently fails, and leaves a 

large ſwelling, which extends upwards towards the Ear, cau- 

fing freſh impoſthumations; ſo that T have been forced after- 

wards to apply fomentations to remove theſe ſymptoms, which 

I never knew fail of ſucceſs. V | 

I judg'd it proper to add this to what has been ſaid concern- 

ing wounds, becauſe theſe accidents frequently happen when 

Horſes are bled at graſs and rub their Necks, and are alſo ex- 

poſed to feed with their Heads downwards; or when the ori- 

fice is very large, and expoſed to the air for want of careful 

pinniug; or, which is the moſt common of all others, when 

the Vein is ſtruck through; for that never fails to make the 

Neck {well ; and when the Plate-vein is ſtruck through, and 

the tegument of the Muſcle underneath wounded, it ſome- 

times cauſes great inflammation, with a gangrene. BE. 

l vas once ſent for to a very fine Horſe that had been bled An in- 

in the Plate-vein for a lameneſs in his Shoulder, upon which ſtance of } 

a hard oval ſwelling happen'd about the ſize of a gooſe's egg, Gangrene | 

extending upwards towards his Briſket, and all down his Leg, Pi be 

with exceſſive pain. Nothing iſſued from the orifice but a — 

continual dripping of a gangrened water, attended with a bleeding f 
Fever, deadneſs in his looks, and all the other ſymptoms of a 

beginning mortification. He was fomented three or four 
times the firſt day, in the manner above directed; a little ſpeck 

of white matter appeared in the orifice the day following, 
without ſtench. The Horſe at the ſame time began to feed, = 

and by continuing the fomentations twice a day, and by ap- Gun-ſhot | 

plying ſoft pledgits of lint dipped in a little hot Ægyptiacum wounds 

and Oil of Turpentine, he was perfectly cured in little more the moſt | 

than the ſpace of one weck, both of the threatened morti- complica. 


fication and lameneſs. ted. of al f 
Re | others, and 
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; | ; liable to 
{ *Un-fhot wounds are often the moſt complicated of all untoward- 


34 others, whereby not only the fleſh is wounded, but the ly acci- 
bones dents, 


bones are alſo frequently broke or ſplintered, attended with 
contuſion, and many other bad and dangerous ſymptom 
as hemorrhages of Blood, when the larger Blood-veſſels are 
lacerated and torn, exceſſive pain and inflammation, when 
bullets or other extraneous matter happen ſo to be lodged on 
the nervous parts as they cannot be eaſily removed; or when 
the bones are very much ſplintered, whereby the fleſh is con- 
tinually pricked and ſtimulated, which is often followed with 
a Fever, Convulſions, and ſometimes with a Gangrene and 
| Mortification. 
WW The cure In the cure of gun-ſhot wounds, the firſt intention is al. 
of Gun- ways to extract the bullet or other matter, by which the 
hot wound is made. But when the ſhot has penetrated and paſſed 
4 wounds. quite through any member, and made way for itſelf, in which 
| Caſe, unleſs there be a very great effuſion of Blood, there 
ſeldom needs any thing more than to pour Spirit of Wine into 
both orifices, and into each a ſharp tent arm'd with Turpen- 
tine, Honey, and Tincture of Myrrh. When the lips of the 
waund are inflamed, the uſual way has been to anoint them 
with Oil of Roſes or Oil of Elder, and ſome mix with their 
digeſtive, in their dreſſings, a ſmall quantity of Sugar of Lead; 
but I have always obſerved in gun-ſhot wounds, that nothing 
is ſo ſafe, and agrees with them ſo well as ſpirituous applicaii- 
ons, which bring them the ſooneſt to digeſt, whereby thoſe 


ſpeedily ſeparated and caſt oft. | 
To top When there happens to be an Hemorrhage of Blood that 
W the bleed- endangers life, and cannot be ſtopped by the common dreſ- 
j „ee ſiugs of dry tow or lint, viz. when the ruptured veſſels lie 
| rhage hap- out of reach, the belt way is to inject into the wound (with 
bens. 4 ſyringe, having a pipe of a ſufficient length) a ſmall quan- 
3 28 tity of the Royal Tincture, which is made of the ſy mpathe- 
| tick powder, and may be had at a moderate price from the 


not the proper utenſils for it. This will not only ſtop the 


to prove ſuddenly mortal; but if the wounded artery is ſo 
ſituated that it may be laid bare, and a needle can be paſſed 
under it with ſafety, it may in that caſe be ſtitched, and tied 
in the manner above directed. Where a wound penetrates 
quite through any part, both orifices muſt be kept open til 
the wound is filled up with a laudible growth of new fleſb, 
and that no bad ſymptoms remain, as pain, ſwelling, and in- 
flammation, which, in thoſe that penetrate the bones as well 


as the fleſh, would denote foulneſs or ſplinters, which * 
0 
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ſloughs which the burning occaſions, are the more eaſily and 


chymiſts ; for it is troubleſome for others to make it who have 


bleeding, but haſten digeſtion, unleſs the veſſel be fo large a5 
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de removed by gradually enlarging the moſt convenient ori- 
fice, either by an inſtrument or tents of ſpunge. But in moſt in- 
ternal wounds this is unneceſſary, becaufe the bullet, or what- 
ever elſe inflicts the wound, can ſeldom be brought forth the 
ſame way it enters. I have known lead bullets lie many years 
in men, eſpecially in the lower cavity, without any great pain 
or danger, and thoſe that have gone deep in the fleſh and be- 

ond reach, make ſometimes their way afterwards from pla- 
ces where they could never be expected to come. Many ex- 
traordinary inſtances of this kind are related in books of ſur- 


gery, and in the tranſactions of the learned in ſeveral parts of 


Europe. 


have known bullets pierce through both fleſh and bones in Splintered 

men, making a round ſmooth paſſage, like an augur-hole, wounds 
and been as eaſy of cure as a fleſh wound, except when they how to be 

have penetrated or graz'd on the Joints. In which caſes Hor- treated. 


ſes may be render'd uſeleſs, even tho* the wound be cur'd. 
If the bones are ſplinter'd, the caſe will always be dangerous, 
eſpecially if the practitioner has not had experience to know 
both the time and manner how they are to be treated; for 
looſe ſplinters ſhould not be ſuffered to remain where their 
continuance would endanger a Gangrene, nor be removed 
while their removal would create an exceſs of pain; but in 
ſuch circumſtances emollient poultices are the moſt likely to 


tt them for ſeparation, ſo as they may at length be brought 


away with little or no inconvenience, only by the uſe of a com- 
mon digeſtive. If a bullet, a ſplinter, or other extraneous 
matter that has been drove a great way downwards from its 
entrance, can be felt on the outſide, a counter opening in 
that caſe will be neceſſary, and both facilitates the cure, and 
renders it more expeditious. But in all ſuch operations, re- 
gard muſt be had to the ſituation of the part, to avoid as 


much as poſſible wounding the Nerves, or any of the larger 


Blood-veſſels. | 


In the dreſſings made for gun-ſhot wounds, it is neceſfary Greaſy 
alſo to avoid all unctuous and oily applications, which are apt dreflings 
to breed fungous proud fleſh, but to uſe ſpirituous and balſa- to be 
mick medicines to the wound, viz. inſtead of the common àvoide 


w 
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greaſy ointments, to dreſs with Turpentine, mixed with Ho- 
ney or the yolks of Eggs, or with Honey and Turpentine, 
bathing the wound with rectified Spirits. I always obſerved 
this method to be the moſt ſafe and efficacious in gun-ſhot 
wounds ; and if proud fleſh and funguſes ariſe, to which ſome 
conſtitutions are more liable than others, it may be ſtrewed 
with Precipitate finely powdered, or dreſſed with lint dipped 

s 1 in 
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in Vitriol water, and ſqueezed or wrung out dry, or the pow- 
der of Precipitate may be mixed with the digeſtive, and this 
in proportion to the Juxuriancy and rankneſs of the fungus. 
When a bullet chances to enter the cavity of the body, and 
is loſt there, if it happens to ſlide on the principal Viſcere, 
without wounding them, eſpecially thoſe of the Lower Belly, 

there will ſcarce be any thing further neceſſary than to cure 
the external wound; for when the internal parts are hurt, it 
will ſoon appear by many untowardly ſymptoms. 


If a ſymptomatick Fever ariſes, which often happens in 


gun-ſhot wounds, bleeding is proper, with laxative glyſters, 
and the diet ſhould be chiefly ſcalded or moiſtened bran; with 


water gruel. Sometimes Sal Prunells, Cremor Tartari, and 


ſuch like opening and cooling things, may alſo be given. 
And if the wound turns to an Ulcer, which frequently hap- 
pens in gun-ſhot wounds, near the Joints and Sinews, it muſt 
be treated according to the directions laid down for the cure 
of ſuch maladies. See ULcERs. 

Wounds cauſed by the bites of mad dogs, or other v Veno- 


mous beaſts, are frequently mortal; the wounded part ſoon 


becomes ſwell'd, inflames, and its progreſs much ſuddener 
than any otner Gangrene whatever. 

There are numerous ways of curing theſe bites ; ſome cut 
the part out immediately, cauteriſing it afterwards, which in 
thoſe places, where it will allow of this operation, it might 
perhaps effect a cure; but in caſe it happens about the Nerves 
or Sinews, the following poultice may with ſucceſs be applied 
to the wound. 


Take the Leaves of 1 two TUE LR Garlick, two or 
three heads; filings of Tin, four ounces.; Venice Trea- 
cle, ſix ounces ; beat theſe well together in a mortar, 
and heat them over a gentle fire, adding of Linſeed Oil 
as much as will make it of a proper conſiſtence. 


The following drink, from Dr. Mead's method, may b. be 


adminiſtred internally. 


Take Star of the earth in powder, « one ounce ; Black pep- 
per and Venice Treacle, of each two drams; this may 
be giyen in a quart of Ale for three mornings. together; 
before the giving of theſe drinks, it may be of ſervice to 
take a ſufficient quantity of Blood from the Horſe. Plung: 
ing into ſea or cold ſpring water every morning for three 
weeks together, is reckoned of great ſervice in this ma- 
lady. 

Of 
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Chap. 11. 
| Of BURNS. 
URNS occaſioned by gun-powder, or happening by 


any other means, are apt to ingender funguſes, with 
extream pain, proceeding from the uncommon heat and in- 
fammation raiſed by the violent effects of the fire. I have 


often ſeen this ſymptom greatly abated by the immediate ap- 
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Burns 
how to be 
treated. 


plication of common ſalt to the part, bound on pretty thick, 


and continued about twelve hours, which has had ſo good an 
effect as to prevent bliſters riſing ; and the ſores in very deep 
burns, have, after the removal of the ſalt, been preſently 
mitigated and ſoon healed, only by bathing two or three days 
with rectified Spirits of Wine. I have ſeen the ſame done 


often, by bathing immediately with ſtrong rectified Spirits, 


for the ſpace of an hour or longer, and afterwards once or 


twice a day. Saline and ſpirituous applications excel all other 


things in burns and ſcalds, becauſe when they are applied in 
time, they prevent the ſerous juices of the external parts coa- 
gulating, which, from the diſpoſition we obſerve in burns 
and ſcalds, ſeems to be the ſource of all the pain and other ill 


_ conſequences that ſometimes attend them. The ſeroſities of 


the ſkin being like a liquid glue, are ſuddenly condenſed and 
thickened by the immediate heat of fire, and therefore all 
things that attenuate ſerve to preſerve them in a fluid ſtate ; 
ſo that the application of ſalt and ſoap, which is in almoſt eve- 
ry one's acquaintance for burns, muſt alſo be proper, as the 
ſoap is both penetrating, and greatly attenuates the juices, eſ- 


pecially when mixed with ſalt. Vet when any part is violently 
burnt or ſcalded, I have known this method often fail; and 


therefore, to render this the more efficacious in caſes that re- 


quire ſuch immediate relief as ſcalds and burns, is to make an 


embrocation of Soap, Salt, and rectified Spirits of Wine, 


which will be found to anſwer the end mueh better than by 


laying it on by way of a cataplaſm. From hence it is evi- 


dent, that coolers and unctuous things muſt for the moſt part 
de hurtful in ſuch caſes, and daily experience ſhews us that 


great miſchief is done by them. Linſeed Oil, Oil of. Elder, 


_ andthe Unguentum Populneum, which have been long in com- 


mon uſe, and are accounted great coolers, ſerve only to in- 
creaſe bad ſymptoms, unleſs in very light accidents of this 


kind, and the Unguentum Album has the ſame effect. How- 


ever, if the ſwelling be very great, and much inflamed, that 
adigeſtion cannot be made ſpeedily enough to abate it, I have 


often obſerved great relief from bread poultices, made with 
Milk and Elder-Flowers, by relaxing the parts when too. vio- 


lently 
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lently ſtretched, as happens in ſome grofs conſtitutions, with recti 
the coagulated and inflamed juices ; and if after this an jj anoll 
diſpoſition continues in the ſores, with hot watry funguſes, to lo 


which is uſual where the are has penetrated deep, the on 
method to make a cure is by mixing Precipitate with ye'loy 
Baſilicon, viz. twodrams of Precipitate to an ounce of Baj. 
licon, ſpread on pledgits of tow ſufficient to cover the whole 

ſore and its edges, and every time the ſores are dreſſed, to A 
bathe with Spirit of Wine, Rum, ot any other ſuch ſpirituous 


application. This method will ſoon abate all bad ſymptoms, 1 
and make a ſpeedy cure. The Unguentum Diapompholyg1,, or ey 
Mr. Cbeſelden's ointment of the Lapis Calaminaris, in his Bon 


Eſſay towards a new Pbarmacopœia Chirurgica, muſt alſo be B. 


of great uſe to cicatrize burns and all humid ulcers, when from 
the funguſes are deſtroyed. = : Ulce 
I was imployed to two Horſes that were miſerably burnt whet 

Two ex- leſſneſs of a ſervant who fell aſleep in a ſtabl 
8 by the careleſſneſs of a fe ; p e, * 
nary and had left a candle burning, which dropped among the lit. differ 


caſes of ter and ſet it on fire. One of them was burnt along his 
Burns. Throat, Mouth and Noſtrils, his Briſket and Shoulders, his Bloo 


Belly and Sheath, and his Limbs were in ſome places as if e 
they had been broiled. He was fo extremely ſwelled, and la, 
run ſuch quantities of a hot ſcalding water, and his Fever o other 
violent, with ſuch pain and reſtleſſneſs, that he beat himſelf re 
to pieces, and died miſerably, before any thing could be done and 
effectually to fave his life. I 3 ad 
The other was not ſo bad; his Limbs, his Briſket, Belly ET 
and Sheath were ſcorched, and alſo run a hot ſcalding watet ice 
in great plenty; his Fever was not ſo violent, neither was filtul 
he totally off his Stomach, but would pick a little hay, eat 7 
maſhes, and drink water-gruel, He was bled, and had ſe- even 
veral glyſters to abate the Fever, with Sal Prunellæ in his | cates 
gruel. The burnt parts were dreſſed with the following mix- but : 
ture, viz. 5 | ſymp 
Two ounces of Crude Sal Armoniack, boiled in a quarter I e 

of Water a few minutes, and then mixed with a quatt = h 

of Spirit of Wine, mixed gradually. CE | uf 
With this his ſores were bathed ſeveral times a day, which WE mea: 

\ brought them to digeſt and run through the parched ſkin, 4 calle; 
great deal of which came off; but in the end without leaving ſtink 
any great blemiſh. In places where the Sal Armoniack can- neſs, 
not be had; common Salt may be ſubſtituted, only doubling | Calle 
the quantity, and Brandy or Rum may be uſed inſtead of the v 


reQihe 
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th rectified Spirits; and ointment of Elder, or Linſeed Oil to 
anoint the burnt parts after the heat and inflammation is gone, 
to looſen the ſcabs. 


ly TRAP. Mt 
. Of ULCERS. 


N Ulcer is generally defin'd a ſolution of continuity in An Ulcer 
ſome fleſhy 1 of the body, with loſs of ſubſtance defin'd. 
proceeding from an internal cauſe; and in the bony parts, 
when that is grown ſpungy like fleſh, it is called a Caries, 

which may properly enough be term'd an Ulcer in the 
Bone. | | 

But although properly an Ulcer 1s that which proceeds 
from a vitiated Blood, yet all kind of ſores are alſo reckoned 
Ulcers, when they degenerate and contract an ill diſpoſition, 
whether they take their origin from an internal or external —_ 
malady ; ſo that they are of various kinds, and are owing to The cauſe 
different cauſes, as wounds, bruiſes, and other accidents, ill of Ulcers. 


hs treated or neglected; and likewiſe to a depravity of the 

his Blood and Juices, which ficſt produce Tumors, and theſe in 

ide end turn to Ulcers. Of this kind are the Poll- evil, Fiſtu- 

nd la, Navel gall, Quittors, Grapy-heels, Farcy-ſores, and 

'v others, where the Blood and Juices are deprav'd. Some 

lt Ulcers are alſo internal in the Lungs, the Liver and Kidneys 

ne | and other Viſcera, where they produce waſtes and decays 

and ſome are among the Joints and Ligaments. 8 

lly There are alſo other diſtinctions made uſe of in deſcribing he diffe 
tet Ulcers, viz. ſimple and compound, ſinuous and cavernous, rent Lies 
ale fiſtulous, putrid, ſcrophulous and cancerous. A ſimple Ul- of Ulcers. 
eat cer is ſuperficial, attended only with foulneſs, hard or un- 

10 even edges raiſed above the ſurface of the ſkin. A compli- 


| cated Ulcer properly is when not only the fleſh is ulcerated, 
but a Caries and putrefaction appears in the Bone, with other 
ſymptoms. A cavernous Ulcer is that which has a ſmall nar- 
row entrance, with a wide ſpreading bottom. Thoſe that 
| Tun a-flant, proceeding from abſceſſes between the Muſcles, 
| Or their Tendons, are called ſinuous Ulcers ; and thoſe'that 
are ſmooth and callous on the inſide, and run in ſeveral 


ich WW meanders, that meet one another like a coney-borough, are 
„ 4 called fiſtulous. And where there is a great afflux of fœtid 
ving inking matter, with ſwelling inflammation and inward ſick- 
Nor neſs, it denotes putrefaction, from whence ſuch Ulcers are 
) 


called putrid : cancerous and ſcrophulous Ulcers are uſually 
jo YO 1E O ſeated 
1 of 
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ſeated on the Glands and Kernels, and may be diſtin guiſhed Ha 
by their proper ſigns and diagnoſticks; the ſcrophulous Ulcer Ulcer 
being more ſlow in its effects, and leſs offenſive ; whereas cure, 
the Cancer grows ſuddenly, and makes great havock on the that a 
part, and on the whole conſtitution. Varicous Ulcers are ſi- | lengtl 
tuated among the Veins, and are always foft and bloody; | the G 
of this kind are many of thoſe that happen to Horſes in the from 
Farcy, and ſometimes in Surfeits, when they proceed from a gener 
_ plethora and fulneſs of Blood. g e been « 
1 he rog- As for the prognoſticks, ſimple and ſuperficial Ulcers on ing to 
noſticks. the ſkin are no ways dangerous, eſpecially when the Blood is Al 
| not greatly in fault; but when the edge riſes above the ſur- waſh 
face, and grows callous, they require ſome time before thele ſpreac 
can be brought ſmooth, and fit to be cicatriz'd. An Ulcer MR with] 
or Caries in the Bone is ordinarily more tedious and difficult digeſt 
to cure than an Ulcer in the Fleſh, and the difficulty is more apply 
or leſs, in proportion to its ſituation, or according to the ſtate {mall 
of the Blood, and the cauſes from whence it proceeds: Ca- Ulcer 
vernous Ulcers often become ſo, merely by their ſituation in Precij 
places where bandage cannot be apply'd, but are not ſo dan- every 
gerous as ſinuous Ulcers, eſpecially when the ſinuoſities ter- does n 
minate near the Joint, for then they are often attended with declin 
great difficulties: Fiſtulous Ulcers are attended with all the per. 


ſame difficulties, or rather greater, being often ſituated a- 
mong the Joints, and other dangerous places, which to 
Horſes are of bad conſequence ; and, for the moſt part, ren- 
ders them of little uſe,even when a cure is effected. Putrid Ul- 
cers are always dangerous, as proceeding from a deprav'd 
Blood; and when they turn cadaverous, and diſcharge very 
great quantities of fœtid ſtinking matter, are apt to end in 
mortification : Cancerous Ulcers are of no leſs ill conſe- 
quence, only that there is more reſpite given, for Horſes 
will live languiſhing a conſiderable time, with cancerous Ul 
cers, as in ſome kind of Glanders, and other Ulcers I have 
{ren in the glandulous Parts, and ſometimes in the Farcy, til 
they are quite extenuated, and the cure in ſuch caſes is for the 
mat part impracticable: Varicous Ulcers among the Blood- 

* vellels are ſpungy, and hard to digeſt, being for the moſt 
part ſoak'd with a bloody ichor; of this kind are alſo ſome of 
thole that creep along the Veins in the Limbs, where the) 
are troublelome and difficult; but a ſingle varicous Ulcer 
may be eaſily healed and. cicatriz'd, and is no ways danget- 
Oils. | | | 


Having NY 
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Having premiſed theſe things in general with reſpect to 10 
Ulcers, I ſhall next proceed to give ſome inſight into the LI 
cure, wherein I fhall be as brief as poſſible, in regard thoſe 1 
that are the moſt peculiar to Horſes will be treated at ſome Thi 
length ; ſuch as the Poll-evil, the Fiſtula, on the Withers, 1100 
the Glanders, Quittor, and others that derive their origin 1 1 
from Tumors; and therefore I ſhall only here lay down ſome _ FI 
general directions, ſuited to their different kinds as they have 10 
been deſcrib'd, beginning with the molt ſimple, and proceed- | 8 
ing to thoſe that are the moſt complicated. | 5 1 

A ſimple Ulcer ſeldom needs any other method than to The me- 1 
waſh it with Spirit of Wine, and then to dreſs it with pledgits thod of Fg 
ſpread with Turpentine and Honey. If there be an itching cams | 


digeſtive one dram of Verdegreaſe in very fine powder, and —— 
apply it once a day, or once in two days, if the running be ; 
ſmall ; if little papillæ or pimples ariſe in the bottom of the 

Ulcer of a faint red colour, let your dreſſing be mixed with 
Precipitate, viz. a dram of Precipitate in fine powder to 

every two ounces of the digeſtive. If the Ulcer be deep, and 

does not fill up in a kindly manner, as happens to ſome weak 


2 

with little ſmall pimples, mix with every four ounces of the Ulcersin 60 
j 
; 


declining conſtitutions, the following ointment will be pro- 
per. = ED 


Take common Turpentine four ounces, mix it with the 


ö yokes of two Eggs, and incorporate well together; 

then add half an ounce of Myrrh, and two drams of Ma- 

; ſtick or Frankincenſe in fine powder, and a ſufficient 1 
quantity of Tincture of Myrrh, to bring it into a due 1 
cConſiſtence. „ | | 1 
a The Ulcer may be dreſſed every other day with this digeſ- | 

5 or . firſt with Spirit of Wine, or Tincture of | 

|- JITh. . | : | | 

e The cammon Baſilicon, made of pitch, roſin and bees 
ax with oil inſtead of hogs lard, as directed in Mr. Cheſel- | 

ie den's eſſay, will be proper to incarn theſe Ulcers, where there 

d- s a poor weak blood. The common yellow Baſilicon, or 

i the Unguentum Aureum, will do the ſame : the yellow Baſili- 

of con is compounded in the following manner, and not only 0 
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makes a proper dreſſing for ſuch Ulcers, but is uſeful in many 
other reſpects, as will be hereafter ſhewn. 


Take of yellow Wax and Roſin of the Pine-tree, of each 
three pounds; of Straſburg Turpentine twelve ounces ; 
of Linſeed Oil three pounds fix ounces 3 melt them 

Q 2: over 


ing 
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over a ſlow fire, then put in three pounds of Burgundy 
pitch, and let them melt into an ointment. 


The Unguentum Aureum, or golden ointment, is as follows 
in the London Diſpenſatory. | 


Take of yellow Wax half a pound ; common Oil tw 
pounds; of Turpentine two ounces ; of the Rofin of 
the Pine-tree, and Gum Colophony, of each an ounce 
and a half; of Frankincenſe and Maſtick, of each an 
ounce ; Saffron one dram. 


Melt the Wax in the Oil, then put in the Turpentine, 
and let them boil together; and after they have ſtood to cool 
a little, ſift in the Maſtick and Frankincenſe in fine powder; 
and laſt of all add the Saffron, ſtirring them about with a 
wooden ſpatula, till they are thoroughly mixed and incorpo- 
rated, N | | 

The common, or black Baſilicon, is thus made. 

Take yellow Wax, fat Roſin and Pitch, of each half 

pound; Oil of Olives nine ounces ; melt them toge- 

ther, and ſtrain thro* a piece of canvaſs, to clear it 
from the gritty part of the Pitch. 3 

Any of theſe will help to fill up thoſe Ulcers that are diff. 

cult to incarn, eſpecially if proper things at the ſame time 


be adminiſtred inwardly, to render the Horſe's Blood more 


balſamick, viz. Antimony and Gum Guiacum, of each 


equal quantities, to be divided into ounce doſes ; let onet 


theſe be given every day: let his diet be good and nouriſh 
ing, viz. the beſt hay and oats that can be got, and let him 
often have water-gruel to drink. Tar water may allo be ve- 


Ty proper in all ſuch caſes, which any Horſe will drink, when 


he has been a little while uſed to it. 1 
On the other hand, when an Ulcer fills up too faſt, and 
breeds fungous fleſh, it may be repreſſed with red Precipitate 


and burnt Allum in fine powder, of each equal quantities 
or with Precipitate mixed with Baſilicon. If the Fungus be 
rank and ſtubborn, the Ulcer may be dreſſed with lint or ton 
dipped in Vitriol water, then wrung out dry, and laid to the 


Ulcer. If the edges be callous, and make a kind of brim 
round the Ulcer, Precipitate dreſſings always do the bel; 
tor which purpole, | 


Take either the black or yellow Baſilicon, four ounces; 


Oil of Turpentine, one ounce; mix theſe togethe" 
„ | an 
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. and then add tliree drams, or half an ounce of red Pre- 


cipitate in fine powder. 


This is to be ſpread on Pledgits of tow, which ſhould be 
large enough to cover all the brims of the Ulcer : I always 
fund this method ſucceed better with Horſes, than either 
cutting the callous edges, or burning them down with cau— 
flicks, or with the actual cautery ; it is indeed ſomewhat 
flower, but more ſafe, not being ſo apt to inflame, which, in- 
ſtead of deſtroying the calloſities, frequently brings a freſh 
flux of humors, and renders theſe Ulcers more obſtinate, and 
liable to freſh fungus's, and other accidents, than they were 
before. 


Cavernous Ulcers, which are deep. narrow at their en- Cavernous 
trance, and wide at bottom, require to be laid open, or elſe Ulcers. 


the orifice ſhould be widened with a tent made of dry 
ſpunge, and this inlarged by degrees, till no matter can be 
neſtled and conceal'd, as in a pit or well, which is ordinarily 
the caſe of cavernous Ulcers : If the Ulcer be in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, that it can be laid open with ſafety, and the Blood in a 
good diſpoſition, it may be cured with the ſame eaſe as a fleſh 


\ wound, obſerving the ſame method in caſe of fungus's, or 


in caſe it does not incarn and fill up, as has been already di- 
rected ; and if it be found by ſearching, that it has alſo ſinu- 
oſities, it ought to be treated in the following manner, as a 
ſinuous Ulcer. ns 


| Sinuous Ulcers ſhould alſo be laid open without loſs of Sinuous 
time; if injections fail, and where bandage cannot be uſed to Ulcers. 
| purpoſe ; for when they are ſuffered to continue without 
| cure, they run deep, and often times ſo much a-ſlant among 


the Tendons and Interſtices of the Muſcles, as at laſt to 
make their way among the ſinuoſities of the Bones, which 
renders their cure both tedious and difficult, and the inciſions 
into them dangerous, without a competent knowledge in ana- 
tomy, | | 3 . 


Fiſtulous Ulcers often have their origin and progreſs after Fiſtulous 
this manner; firſt a Tumor, that ſorms an abſceſs ; and if Ulcers. 


this is not cured by inciſion, and proper dreſſings, it runs deep- 
er, and forms a ſinuous Ulcer ; and when a ſinuous Ulcer 
comes to be of a long ſtanding, or when it happens to a con- 
ſtitution, where the Juices are more than ordinarily ſharp and 
corroſive, it gathers in ſeveral ſinuoſities, and makes its way 
rom one to another by little ſmall Tubes, or communica- 
ung paſſages, and forms a fiſtulous Ulcer, wherein the inſide 
6 generally lin'd over, and glaz d with a calloſity ; ſo that no 
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re- union can be made, till theſe communicating. pipes ot 
canals are laid in one, and their calloſities deſtroy'd, which 


pitate, or with pledgits, dipped in a ſolution of blue Vitrich 
waſhing the Ulcer every time it is dreſs'd with Spirit of 
Wine, or Tincture of Myrrh; and, where there is an il 
diſpoſition, with Phagedenick Water, which may be made 
with two drams of corroſive Sublimate, (known to the Far 
riers by the name of White Mercury) diſſolv'd in a quart of 
Lime-water; and, in ſome obſtinate caſes, it may be made 
ſtronger by increaſing the quantity of the Sublimate. 
Sometimes common Impoſthumes are chang'd into ſinuous 
and fiſtulous Ulcers, when theſe fall upon parts that natural. 
iy produce Abſceſſes, which of themſelves would perhaps 
Common have no ill tendency ; but by introducing long hard tents 
Impoſt- the Muſcles are ſeparated in the ſame manner as a piece of 
humes of. timber is cleft with a wedge, and thus by tearing the Mem- 
ten by ill branes, the Abſceſs grows deeper, and even ſometimes runs 
manage- into ſinus's that he out of the way of common applications, 
ment end The ſame thing is often helped on by frequent probing, for 
in Ulcers when an Abſceſs is once formed, the ſwelling and relaxedne{ 
of the of the parts contiguous to it, and the weight of the matter 
et Re gathered in it, cauſes an eaſy ſeparation of the Membranes 
Kind, ſo as to form very deep ſinuoſities; to prevent which, the 
parts ought in all ſuch caſes to be kept as firm and cloſe asthey 
are able to bear, and by this method many bad accidents 
may be prevented. But the reader may conſult what I hav 
obſerved in the cure of a PH] d the Fiſtula on the M. 
By thers, where this ſubject is more fully reduced bet pho 
putrid UL Putrid Ulcers always ſhew a malignant ſtate of the Blood, 


men, and require internal means, ſuch as are proper in peſt 
lential and malignant diſtempers, or reſtoratives in weaklſ 
conſtitutions ; and externally, ſometimes cataplaſms of Me 
thridate or Londan Treacle, eſpecially where the natural heit 
is abated, and the motion of the juices are become Janguid; 
and if there continues a great deadneſs and inſenſibility in the 
part, a deep inflammation, bliſters, and a gangrened watf! 
from the Ulcer, it may be touched with Butter of Ant 
mony, and in every other reſpect treated as mortificat. 
W e LEE 
3 Varicous Ulcers are to be bathed with reſtr nzent ſomenta 
| W1Cous tions made of Pomegranate or Ok | ark, Pomeg anal 
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after proper inciſion may be done with powder of red Preci. 


3 and often a decaying conſtitution, as well in Horſes as t | 
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Flowers, and buds of Red Roſes, of each a handful ; Roch 


Allum and white Vitriol, of each an ounce ; boiled in three 
pints of Vinegar to a quart, to be uſed by way of fomentati- 
on, warm once or twice a day, The matter of theſe Ulcers 
is generally a thin bloody water, which will thicken or dry 
off by this method. If the veſſels continue relaxed after the 
Ulcer is healed up, firing will be proper to ſtrengthen the 
part, by contracting the coats of the Veins that feed the 
Uicer ; and in ſome caſes it may be made ſo deep as to cut 
of their communications, applying afterwards the Rupture 
plaiſter, mixed with a fourth part of Diachylon or De Mi- 
nio. Watry Ulcers, which have ſome affinity to the vari- 
cous, have been treated of in the cure of the Farcy. _ 

The laſt I ſhall mention under this head, are tnoſe of the Cancerous 
cancerous kind. I have already taken notice of the cancer- Ulcers, 
ous Ulcers that ſometimes come with the Farcy and Glan- 
ders; but beſides theſe, ſome Horſes are ſubject to cancerous 
Warts, which, when they are deep ſeated, are apt to dege- 
nerate into true Cancers. And I have alſo known Cancers 
take their riſe from rowels put in near the glandulous parts, 
particularly one on the breaſt of a Horſe, which after it was 
taken out, left a conſiderable knotty uneven ſwelling, with a 
ſtinking ichor, which continued in this manner for ſome time, 
when the Horſe did his buſineſs tolerably well; but being 
put upon ſome harder work than ordinary, the ſwelling increa- 
ied, and turned to a very rank obſtinate Cancer, which ſoon _ 
proved mortal. Moſt of theſe fontanells or French rowels An in- 
are only placed under the ſkin, and when the ſkin is well ſtance or | 
opened and ſeparated from all its adheſions with the finger, a te 
and the rowel not too large and hard, it is ſeldom attended en- 
with any bad accident. But in this probably the muſcular 
feth and glandulous parts had been wounded, and the rowel 
may have been hard and ſtiff, and ſo cauſed a continual preſ- 
lure, which with a cancerous Blood, might caſily produce 
ts effect, as Gangrenes and Mortifications ſometimes pro- 
ceed trom the ſame cauſe. „„ 

I was once concerned with another very fine Horſe be- Another 
longing to a man of quality, that had a large cancerous Ul- inſtance of 
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cet, that took its origin from a cancerous wart on his Flank, a Cancer 


near the ſhort Ribs, on the near ſide ; this ſeemed to have an on a 
adheſion to the tendinous parts of the Muſcles of the Belly, Horle's 
and to ſome of the uppermoſt inguinal Glands ; it had been Flank. 
cut off once before I ſaw it; but was grown as large as a 
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The man- 
ner of its 


Cure. 


ſtances) but this was ſoon ſtopped with little pledgits or but- 
the Blood-veſſels, and over them a thick covering of dry 


tow. After three days, it was opened and dreſſed with a 


by the great afflux of Blood, and the dependent ſituation of 


-mon Turpentine, four ounces of Honey, half an ounce of Ver- 


day after the firſt opening, yet it continued to run exceſſive- 
ly, and the fore had ſtill a cancerous look, and the matter 


Of ULCERS. Part Ill. 


penny loaf, and was every day growing bigger, knotty and 
uneven, with a bloody ſtinking ichor over all its ſurface; ! 
declined at firſt to meddle, but being importuned by a very 
eminent ſurgeon to make trial, I cauſed an inſtrument to be 
made on purpoſe to extirpate it, the blade about an inch and 
a half broad, and ſix inches long, turned round on the face 
like a table knife, with a blunt round point, the face of the 


Inſtrument being only uſed in this operation; and having al 
other things in readineſs, and the Horſe thrown: on his oppo- 


ſite ſide in a riding houſe, upon a good quantity of ſtraw, l 
cauſed the farrier to paſs one crooked needle armed or 
threaded with a piece of ſtrong tape, through the bottom of 
the cancerated ſubſtance, and another croſsways, and by ta- 
king hold of the four ends, pulled the whole ſwelling out- 
wards, ſo that it was cutoff with one ſtroke, after the man- 
ner of a cancerated breaſt. This method of amputation 
was quite new to the Farriers, with which they ſeemed very 
much pleaſed. It bled from ſeveral branches of ſmall arteries 
which had been greatly enlarged by a continual derivation of 
Blood to the ſwelling, (a thing uſual in almoſt all fleſhy ſub- 


tons of lint, on which was ſpread white of eggs, and then 
ſtrewed with powder of blue Vitriol laid on the Mouths of 


proper digeſtive, and tho? it was flat and even when the ſub- 
ſtance was firſt cut off, it was now grown into a deep hole, 
ſufficient to bury the half of a two-penny loaf, occaſioned 


the ſore thickening and encreaſing, the bulk of the circum- 
ambient ſkin, and the Membrana Adipoſa and Panicle that 
lies under it, This luxuriant growth of fleſh was kept for 
ſome time within compaſs, by ſtrewing powderof red Precipt- 
tate upon it, and a digeſtive made with eight ounces of com- 


digreaſe in fine powder, and two ounces of Tincture ot 
Myrrh and Aloes. But this not being ſufficiently repreſlive, 
the cure went on but ſlowly; and tho' it was dreſſed ever) 


was ſometimes mixed with a ſtinking bloody ichor ; fo that 
1 ſubſtituted other dreſſings of lint made of flaxen cloth dip- 


ped and dried ſeveral times in a ſolution of Roman Vitriol, 
ill it was of a deep blue, this was laid dry over the ſore everſ 
day, and over that a thick cover of tow, above which was 4 
| 5 canvas 
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canvaſs bolſter, bound round with a broad woollen ſurcipgle, 
by which it was cicatrized and cured in a ſhort time, leaving 


a ſmall bald place no bigger than a half crown piece, which I 
imagine to have been the original ſize of the wart from whence 
+ took its riſe. This Horſe continued well two or three 
years, but having two or three mote dry warts when this was 
extirpated, particularly one on the inſide of his Thigh, which 
having a communication with the inguinal Glands, turned 
moiſt with a cancerous ichor, and began to ſwell, which cau- 
{ed the gentleman to part with him. This was a very extra- 


ordinary caſe, and ſuch as I believe ſeldom happens; for I 


have known ſeveral moiſt warts of ſmall ſize, cut off with a 
knife or with a ligature tied tight round the root, without any 
return or other ill effect; but theſe were generally ſuperficial 
on the ſkin and not deep rooted. However, I look upon it as the 
beſt way always to extirpate ſuch things as ſoon as poſſible, to 
prevent the Blood: being contaminated by them, which I be- 
lieve ſometimes happens when they grow to any ſize, and 
ſpread their roots inwards among the Glands and Muſcles. 


I was ſome years ago adviſed with in the caſe of a Horſe A cance- 
that had a cancerous wart on the inſide of one of his Noſtrils, rous wart 


which began like a very ſmall moiſt Tetter or Warble about on the 


the bigneſs of a pea ; but in the ſpace of ſome months, grew Noſe of a 


as large as a common-ſized fig, with a bloody ſtinking ichor, 
and induced a ſwelling and thickneſs into that Noftril and up- 


Horſe. 


wards towards his Eye. This was cured with great difficulty, 


by burning and cauſtick applications; and I have alſo obſerved 
a cancerous diſpoſition in a cankered Foot, putting forth an 


exuberant growth of new proud fleſh reſembling a colly-flow- 
er, every time it was dreſſed, notwithſtanding the dreſſings 
were chiefly Agua Fortis, Oil of Vitriol, Butter of Antimo- 


ny, and ſuch like things, aſſi ſted with a cloſe ſtopping of the 


Foot. But theſe will be treated of in their proper place. I 

ſhall only mention one inſtance more of a Horſe that had a A Cancer 
the inguinal Glands, on the inſide of his among the 
Thigh, that affected his Sheath, and the cavernous part of his inguinal 


true Cancer amon 


Yard, which was full of uneven, hard, knotty Tumors like Glands. 


Ganglions or indurated Kernels, the Ulcer cancerous in all its 
ſymptoms. It had been of a long ſtanding before I ſaw it, for 


the Horſe was grown emaciate, lean, hide-bound, and had 


little appetite. It was ſituated in ſuch a manner, "that I ſhould 
have hardly meddled with it, if I had ſeen it from the begin- 
ning. But a Farrier undertook ta cure it, under whoſe hands 
he died in a very ſhort time. * ö 
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ſcribed. 
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Cauies 
of the 


Glanders. 
. turity, or when a Horſe has been overheated with exerciſe at the 


time when the Strangles were begun and coming upon him. Al 
theſe things may produce incurable ulcerations in the Noſe, 


The true 
nature of 
the Glan- 


ders. 


The figns. 
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„„ the GLAU DP ERG. 


£ 8 H E Glanders is a malignant Uleer, formed in the in. 
| fide of the Noſe of a Horſe, among the Glands that 
ſerve todiſcharge impurities or other ſuperfluous matter from 
the Head and Lungs, and is generally accompanied with x 
ſwelling of the Kernels under the Jaws. The matter dif. 
charged is for the moſt part either yellow or greeniſh, or tin. 
ged with Blood, and when Horſes have been long glandered, 


that the bones and griſtles are grown foul, the matter then 


turns to a blackiſh colour, and becomes very fœtid and ſtink. 
ing. And this is what uſually paſſes for the Mourning of the 
Chtne, from a miſtaken notion of corruption and putref:&ion 
of the Brain and Spinal Marrow. e 1 5 
The Glanders may ſometimes proceed from colds ill cured, in 


Horſes that are naturally of a weak conſumptive habit; ſome- 


times from the Strangles, as in the cafes above deſcribed, when 
the Tumors have been opened, before they were arrived toma- 


and an induration or hard ſwelling of the Glands about the 
Neck and Throat, which can never be removed. Sometimes 


the Glanders, or atleaſt a ſwelling of the Kernels about the 


Neck and Throat, with a profuſe malignant running at the 


| Noſe, appears ſuddenly from an epidemical Fever, which 
ſoon turns mortal, of which I have known inſtances. But 


the moſt common and uſual kind does not proceed from any of 
theſe cauſes, but from a bad diſpoſition in the Blood, which 
perhaps continuing for a conſiderable time unperceived, at laſ 
ſhews itſelf by aſwelling of the Glands under the Jaw-bones, 
and a running at the Noſe, without any other viſible ſymp- 
tom of ſickneſs or diſeaſe ; and this is what properly conſt- 
tutes the Glanders in a Horſe, and is either of the ſcrophulous 


kind, the ſame with the Evil, or elſe cancerous ; both which 
I have met with in practice, and may be either hereditary, of 
the effect of hard labour and bad keeping. EP 


The ſigns ale firſt a ſinall ſwelling of the Gland or Kernel, 
adhering cloſe to the inſide of the upper part of the Jau. 


bone, with a running of a duſky yellow or greeniſh matter 
from the Noſtril on the ſame ſide, the other being for the moſt 
part extremely dry, and without the leaſt moiſture or humid: 
ty; unleſs when the diſtemper proceeds from any of the acc. 


dents above-mentioned, and then the Glands are generally 
ſwelled on both fides, and the running alſo proceeds equally 
{xom both Noſtrils. Sometimes the running at the Noſe 
„ | | | comes 
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comes before the ſwelling, or when the Kernel does not ap- 
pear to be bigger than a haſle-nut, and ſometimes the Kernel 
fiſes cloſe to the Jaw-bone, fixed and immoveable, and grows 
to a pretty large ſize before the running begins to appear. It 
is alſo to be remarked, that a Horſe is ſeldom ſeized with the 


true Glanders, till he is ſeven years old or upwards, unleſs it 


comes by infection or ſome ill management, againſt which no 
time or period of a Horſe's age can be proof. A glandered 
Horſe ſeldom coughs, or has any of the uſual ſymptoms of a 


cold, but in every other reſpect appears to be healthy and 


found, till the diſtemper has been of ſome continuance, and 
then the Horſe loſes his fleſh, his Eyes look dead, his Hair 


203 


begins to ſtare and fall off from bis Tail and Mane, with all 


the other ſymptoms of approaching death. 


| This diſtemper is always dangerous and ſeldom cured, and is The prog- 


moſt of all ſo when old Horſes are ſeized, that have been hard noſticks. 


worked and poorly fed, ſo as both to impoveriſh and conta- 


minate their Blood. But when it comes upon a Plethora or 


fulneſs of Blood, the cure may be more eaſy, at leaſt ſome 
trial may be made. The Glander that comes by infection, 
bids fairer for a cure than when it is the effect of a long con- 
tinued ill habit. Some Horſes are in a declining way for a 
conſiderable time before the Glanders appear, and when it 


is ſo, the caſe is deſperate. It is always a bad ſign in the 
Glanders, when the matter ſticks to the infide of the No- 
firils, like glew or ſtiff paſte. When the infide of the Noſe 


is raw, and looks of a livid or lead colour, and when the 


matter becomes bloody and ſtinks, it is a ſign of a Cancer; 


and when it looks of an aſh colour, the Bones and Griſtles 


are then corrup 


other maladies that can happen to a Horſe, and it is certainly 
ſo at ſome ſeaſons more than others; however, I have known 


glander'd Horſes, that were never cured, ſtand a conſider- ſectious of 


able time along with ſound Horſes, thro' negligence or ig- 


norance of the diſtemper, thinking it only to be an inveterate diſtempers 


: ted and rotten ; in all which circumſtances, 
it would be in vain to attempt a cure. 1 | 
The Glanders is looked upon as the moſt infectious of all heSlan- 


ders the 


moſt in- 


all other 


cold, and yet no harm happen. On the other hand, I have that can 


known a glander'd Horſe infe& every one that has ſtood near 
him in the ſame ſtable ; and I have alſo known ſound Horſes 
carried into a ſtable where glandered Horſes have ſtood, and 
by that means catch'd the infection, tho? the ſtable has been 
can'd and air'd before they were brought into it; and other 
torſes that have been ſet up along with them in the ſame 
ſtable, and in the very ſtalls where the glander'd Horſes 


happen to 


a Horſe. 
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ſtood, have eſcap'd the infection. We can be at no great 


loſs for this infectious and poiſonable quality in the Glandetz 
when the diſtemper is epidemical, and the effect of a peſt. 
lential ſickneſs; but when it is otherwiſe, that the Glanders 
only proceeds from poorneſs of Blood, an ill habit of body, 
or ſome accidental cauſe, how that kind ſhould prove infegi. 
ous is not ſo eaſy to be accounted for, It is certain ſome con. 
ſtitutions, both of men, and among the brute creatures, are 
more ſuſceptible of infection than others, and may alſo re- 
ceive the contagion more readily at one time than another: tg 


enter upon the reaſons would require a large diſquiſition, and 


fuch as might poſſibly be built only on probable conjecture, 
of which kind many diſcuſſions on phyſical ſubjects are often 
grounded, and therefore the beſt precautions are thoſe taken 


from facts. I remember one very remarkable inſtance to this 


| furgeons, of perſons that have been infected by 


purpoſe in my own knowledge; about thirty ſeven years ago 


| Thappened to be along with an eminent phyſician, opening 


a ſailor that died in St. Barthalomew's hoſpital, who had x 
very large impoſthume in his Liver, that broke while we were 


endeavouring to clear it from the parts to which it ad- 


her'd, in order to take it out whole; the matter, which was 
very large in quantity, run over both our hands; my own 
hands ſuffered nothing by this accident; but a dry ſcurf ap- 


peared the next day all over the back of the gentleman's 


right hand whom I aſſiſted, which was placed under the Li 
ver with mine, when the impoſthume broke; this ſcurf ſoon 
peePd off, and the Cuticula underneath look'd red, and was 


often covered with freſh ſcales, like the taint of a veneral in- 


tection, and continued in this manner for ſeveral months, til 
it was cured with mercurial applications. „ 
There are ſeveral inſtances recorded by phyſicians and 
ulcerated 
Cancers, iz. by converſing much, or lying in bed with ſuch 


as have laboured long under the miſertes of this diſtemper 3 


and we have a very noted inſtance of an eminent phyſician in 


London, who was infected by his wife, who died of a Cancer 


in her breaſt ; one very noted, and another remarkable caſe, 
was that of Mr. Smith, one of the ſurgeons of St. Thomas's 
hoſpital, mentioned by Dr. Turner, in his Treatiſe of ſurge- 
ry, vol. 1. page 84. who having touched the corroſive matter 


of a cancered breaſt with his tongue, could never get quit of 
the ſtench to the day of his death. And it is not impoſſible 
but other cadaverous Sores and Ulcers that ſend forth a con- 


tinual noiſome ſmell, may have more or leſs the ſame effect, 


en ſome conſtitutions ; and tho? the infection may not oy 
g 
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pears ſo in fact, from what we find by experience; and this may 5 
may proceed not only from the largeneſs of their veſſels, which More eaſi· 
renders them more ſuſceptible of receiving poiſonable ſteams, 12 | 
| but from many other concurring cauſes. Moſt ſtables are a 
generally warm in the coldeſt weather, eſpecially if there 

| be any number of Horſes to fill up the ſtalls; and in the ſum- 

mer they are extremely hot, whereby Horſes in this way 

of keeping have their pores always open, ſo as they may the 

more eaſily receive impreſſions from other Horſes that are near 

them, A Horſe has alſo an uncommon delicacy in ſmelling, 

| and very acute in diſtinguiſhing things that way; ſo that he 

| may the more eaſily draw in infectious ſteams by the Noſe. 

| Many Horſes are apt to lick one another's ſores, like dogs, 

but eſpecially other Horſe's Noſes, when they ſee them ſnot- 

ty; and it is well known how troubleſome ſome are in licking 

their own rowels. That all theſe things may endanger Horſes 

is very plain, eſpecially. when we conſider the numberleſs 

twigs of Nerves that are ſpread all over the Tongue and inſide 

of the Noſe, whereby the poiſon and infection is the more 

eaſily communicated ; and therefore, tho? we have inſtances 

of Horſes that have eſcaped any viſible taint or infection, 

from ſtanding along with giander'd Horſes, yet the firſt and 

principal care ought to be to ſeparate them from all others 

that are ſound, to avoid danger. Theſe following cautions 

are alſo neceſſary, viz. all the litter where a glandered Horſe Cautions if 
has ſtood ought to be taken away, the ſtable thoroughly neceflary 
cleaned, the manger and rack-ſtaves all ſcraped and ſcalded to prevent i 
with hot ſoap ſuds, and then waſhed with water wherein to- Horſes be- 

; bacco has been ſteeped. The ſtanding fumed with burning 1 f 
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Chap. 12. Of the GLANDERS 205. | 1 
ſhew itſelf in the ſame manner, and with the ſame direct | i 
ſymptoms. as: in thoſe ſubjects from whence it was received, . 
yet it may induce others of an evil or even of a very fatal i | 
tendency: 1 . 
But with regard to Horſes, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe they How | 
may be yet more eaſily infected than men, and it even ap- Horſes wa 
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n pitch, ſulphur, or any other combuſtible matter, and the 4 
l ſtable-doors and windows kept open till it has been ſufficient- 

y ly aired. The hoods, cloathin g, and all other appurtenances, as 

s collars, ſurcingles, and ſuch like, ſhould alſo be removed, and 

. if the hoods and cloathing be made of wool, they ought to be 

f clean ſcoured and well aired before they are uſed to any other 

Ni Horſe ; for nothing is thought to harbour infection more than 

e wool, cotton, and ſuch like foft things. The pail ſhould be 
well ſcalded with boiling water, or rather to be ſtaved and 

3 


burnt; and if I had a glander'd Horſe of my own, I ſhould 
chule 
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chuſe to burn all his cloathin ecaut 
| # g. Theſe ions are 1 
any neceſſary in the Glanders, but in all 5 — 0 _ 
ptdimical, or where there is any the leaſt ſuſpicion of ra 
| n of in. 


fectiouſneſs. 


lent 


Chap. 
ent colc 
ſtare, al 
ver did | 


_— Ei Glanders 18 generally ſo fatal to Horſes that! | fangs 
nd not | pend much time in laying down any metho Fr Peg need him ſho 
re have indeed known many trials made for that wh 9, reſolved 
rue = the moſt part without effect. Some fppofin * 1 en 
Glanders. lers to be only an inveterate cold, treat it x fone = { a where | 
1 50 others endeavouring to deſtroy the Kernel unde he * other k 
bone, with the actual or potential cautery, thi k do E 
means to cut off the ſupply of matter that Kells th > — 2 
i but the ſwelling generally grows worſe after the oo . 
rations, and if it happens to be diminiſhed for ſome ti OS. 
running ſuffers no manner of abatement thereby 41 _ 
* obſer ved; but rather increaſes and e cf hg 
di poſition than it had before. Some make a mixtu 2 buted 8 
and vinegar, and uſe it by way of injection others tm k : roo 
of ſharp waters for the ſame purpoſe. But while theſ ; ls oy, 
Can neither be eaſily conveyed by a ſyringe, nor by en 2 md his 
way, to the ſeat of the diſtemper, they prove of "eel, er 1 
benefit alone, but rather aggravate all the ſymptom * 2 on 
Thee f er load upon the Glands about the Nook oo ep 

1 Hhroa | , 01 
Bo res 0 efore, which often renders the diſtemper more . bay 
-Taward * As the Glanders is for the moſt part ei 3 | metir 
means ne- or cancerous nature, and by nol part peer on K e e Mel A 
e lee i poſe 1 move ay oe , MY 
the Glan- means, and theſe ſuch as few practitioners in farri 
ders. can be acquainted with; and theref ger quotas. ray 
Iz haue further to ſay on this N 1 conclude what runnin; 
the cure of two glandered Horſes, Shan _— ee ame i 
far the power of medicine, with a right . — 5 
diet and exerciſe, may contribute to the removal of that = 
5 obſtinate, and for tlie moſt part incurable, diſtem er 5 
Two Both theſe Horſes were in the firſt troop of ode One e 
Horſes cu- of them had been in a ſtable where two or el | Horſes had | ae 
wn of the dy'd of this malady. He was coming eight, and had no u- = gi 
anders. ſible ailment beſides a knot under his Jaws which was retty A 
large, and a naſty foul running at his Noſe on the from ſide, "At. 
About the ſame time the troop Horſes were removed into for 6 | 
new ſtables, he was left in one of the old by himſelf, a5 the 10 
diſtemper'd Horſe, and continu'd there alone for ſevera laſt N 
A ot any abatement of the ſymptoms ; but the that & 
winter a the damp weather drawing on, he catch'd a vio- other x 
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ent cold along with his other diſtemper. His Coat began to 
fare, and loſt both his appetite and his fleſh, which he ne- 
rer did before; he grew exceeding weak, and began to have 
i deadneſs in his looks, ſo that we were concluding to have 
him ſhot as incurable ; but being a very fine troop Horſe, I 
reſolved to make a further trial, and in order to this had 
him removed to an infirmary ſtable belonging to the troop, 
where he could be kept warm, and in the hearing of the 
other Horſes, which chear'd him greatly, and after he got 
clear of his cold with proper pectorals, was walk'd out every 
day, and had his exerciſe in the free open air. He was con- 
ſtantly curry'd and dreſs'd thoroughly, and had his rack and 


| manger. often ſcrap'd and waſh'd, and his pail clean'd and 


waſh'd almoſt every time it was uſed. This induced him to 
eat and drink what was ſufficient, and by that means contri- 
buted greatly to his recovery; for altho' there was little alte- 
rationeither of the ſwelling under his Jaws, or the running 
all the winter, yet he got ſtrength daily, his fleſh grew firm, 
and his Coat began to look ſmooth and ſhining. His medi- 
eines were chiefly balls compounded of Cinabar of Antimo- 


| ny, Gum Guiacum, Myrrh, Saffron, and Caſtile Soap ; and 


ſometimes drinks of Guiacum, Rhaponticum, Dock Root 
bold in Spring Water, and ſometimes in Lime Water; and 
to heal the rawneſs and eroſion on the inſide of his Noſe, was 
ſometimes uſed an injection of Vinegar, Spirit of Wine, and 
Mel Ægyptiacum; ſo that in the fpring following, the Ker- 
nel began to leſſen, the running at the Noſe look'd whiter 


| and of a better conſiſtence, and towards the end of the ſum- 
mer, the Kernel was no bigger than a haſle nut, and the 


running -for the moſt part quite gone; and at laſt ended in 
ſome few drops of clear water, which uſed to diſtil now and 
then from his Noſe; ſo that it was ſomewhat above a year 
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before the cure was compleated, and very near twelve 


months more before he durſt be truſted to go into the ranks, 
for fear of the other Horſes, till the day that the Diſtillers act 
commenced, when he was ſent among the reſt, with the par- 
ties that were ordered out upon that occaſion, and did his 
duty conſtantly afterwards, without the leaſt return of the di- 
ſtemper, or harm to any of his companions. 


The other Horſe baffled all the efforts I was able to make 


r fix or ſeven months, tho” he was conſtantly ply'd with 
the ſame medicines, and the ſame care and attendance, till at 
aſt he broke out in biles in ſeveral places, which every one 
that ſaw him pronounc'd to be the Farcy, tho? I was of an- 


her mind, for theſe never attack'd or followed the courſe of 


the 
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and abated gradually. 
pected, by continuing the ſame things inwardly, a perfed 
after this he was perfectly cured, and did all his duty as be- 


and trouble of curing the Glanders, even where the ſymp- 


have ſeen, perhaps not one in fifty were to be meddled with; 


all ſuch caſes, and the uncertainty of the iſſue; conſidering 
alſo the continual fear of their infecting other Horſes, and 
many more inconveniencies, it will be found the beſt and ſa- 


feſt way 


full aged, it may be reckoned an imperfect criſis of ſome 
_ chronical diſtemper, and in that view may hold ſome affinit) 


leſs fatal, according to the aggravation of the ſymptoms; and 
the parts of the Body on which they fall, and at beſt only 


capable of doing their offices perfectly. 


Of the GLanDERSs. Partly 


the Veins, but appeared in ſome Interſtices between the 
Tendons of the Muſcles, near their inſertion both befor 
and behind The matter was laudable and of a good ca. 
fiſtence, and tho' many of theſe biles came in a ſucceſſion 
one after another, yet thoſe that broke ſoon healed up, and 
without the help of any other outward application beſide 
waſhing them with Spirit of Wine. The Horſe grew hearty 
and active, the Kernel and the running at his Noſe leſſens 
J imputed theſe critical biles to the 
amendment and new vigor of his Blood, from whence lex. 


depuration, which accordingly happened, for in a few months 


fore, | 
[ have related theſe two caſes, only to ſhew the difficult 


toms are favourable; for among the many glander'd Horſes] 


and therefore I ſhould never adviſe any one that has a Hofe 
truly glander'd, ſo much as to attempt a cure. For, conſ- 
dering the length of time, the expence of keeping, and me. 
dicines, the conſtant care and attendance that is neceſſary in 


to beſtow all ſuch Horſes on the Dogs. For a2 
true Glanders ſeldom ſhews itſelf on a Horſe till he is old or 


with the Evil, the Cancer, ſcorbutick and leprous Ulcers in 
the human body, as has been obſerved, which are more or 


diſcover an impotent ſtruggle in nature, to overcome ſome 
riveted evil diſpoſition in the Blood, where the ordinary di 
charges have been for a long time faulty, and the Glands in. 
Of the ſame kind 
we may ſuppoſe many other diſtempers we ſee daily in old 


Horſes ; when the flow of humors fall downwards, then the 
Legs ſwell, and ſometimes form continued Ulcers that aſt 
not eaſily, or perhaps ſafely removed; ſometimes the Cankel 


in the Foot of a Horſe, when it does not come by accidents, 

is often of the ſame orign and tendency z and I have {cel 

the Foot cancerous, likewiſe fiſtulous Ulcers both in the Pole 

and Withers, and in the Spines of the Back and Loins, * 
| 
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| the proceed from an ill habit, and vitiated juices, often | 
prove difficult and hard to cure. But of theſe in their proper — 
e. | 
in opening glandered Horſes, I have obſerved the Glands Diſcove. 
on the inſide of the Noſe, which in their natural ſtate are ex- > made! 1 
ceeding ſmall, and covered with a delicate fine Membrane, in openin 1 
all thickened and inlarged, and the paſſage of the upper part glander dg 
of the Noſe, as if it was choak'd up with a piece of ſpunge, Horſes. 4 
in ſome of 4 livid colour covered with a fœtid ſtinking mat- | 
ter. The Septum Naſi, and all the other Bones and Carti- 
ages, turn'd carious and ſpungy, all the larger Glands alſo 


ulcerated, and in ſome the Thymus, or Sweet-bread, which [| 
lines the inſide of the Breaſt, full of putrid Ulcers from cor- Fi 
rupted Lymph, and in others the Lungs alſo ulcerated, and 1 
full of tubercles or knots, with all the veſtiges of an univer= _ 17 
ſal rot. | 


Horſes are ſometimes ſubje& to other maladies that affect "ASP 

| their Noſes, beſides the Glanders, particularly what the farri- ſubiect to 
1 4 . ject to 

ers call the Canker in the Noſe, which I think comes the near- other di- 

eſt to that which in Man iscalled the Ozena. Some few of ſtempers 

theſe caſes have fallen in my way; they diſcharge an ugly in their 

ſtinking matter, and the Ulcer looks black like an eſcar made Noſes. 

with a cauſtick. The way to cure this Canker is to purge, 

and give Antimony inwardly, and apply pellets of Lint or 

Tow to the part, dip'd in Honey of Roſes, Mel Ægyptia- 

2 cum, and Tincture of Myrrh, equal quantities, thruſt up 

Ir with a probe, which may be renewed as often as they drop 

Ic out. This ſort of Ulcer is ſeldom attended with a ſwelling of 

y the Glands, unleſs it be neglected; in which caſe, it may in- 

n deed end in the Glanders. If it comes by the ſtinging of a 

Ny Waſp or Fly, which ſometimes happens at graſs, ſvringing the 

d Horſe's Noſtril with a little ſharp Water, will do the butineſs, 

ly WH Vithout any further trouble. The ſharp Water may be made 

e of Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, of each a quarter of a pint, the 

f ligneſs of a walnut of burnt Allum, and half a ſpoonful of 

. Honey, ſhaking the Vial when it is uſed. 


Rr 
RPE TIS Eo 


10 dometimes we alſo meet with a polipus in the inſide of a 
4 WR Horſe's Noſe, tho? I believe this happens but ſeldom. It is a 
10 lleſhy ſubſtance, of a dark yellow, or red colour, with one or 
le more roots that faſten it to the Membranes. I never ſaw but 


er one, which J extracted not long ago from a Horſe's Noſe, that 
5, vas juſt taken up from graſs ; the thickeſt part of it was about 
en tire quarters of an inch diameter, which I drew out with my 
le lager and thumb without an inſtrument, and had but two roots, 
en Vox. II. | ER bas TT 


Of the Porr Lem. Part Ill 
one pretty large and the other ſmall ; it bled pretty much fi 
two or three days, while the milder applications were uſs 
but it was ſoon cured with this injection, viz. Spirit of Wine 
and Vinegar, of each four ounces ; White Vitriol diffoly'g i 

Water, two drams ; Ægyptiacum, one dram, Honey, ty 
ounces. This was injected once a day for about ten or tuch 
days, but theſe are in the end apt to breed Ulcers, which coni, 

nue cunning many years like the Glanders, but are not infeQioy, 


The Poll- 
Evil, its 
deſcripti- 
on and 
ttuation. 


The 
cauſes of 
the Poll - 
Evil. 


vhen the Blood happens to abound with ſharp and acrid falt, 


cles and Ligaments of the Neck in drawing heavy loads. But 


or from a decline, when it happens to old Horſes that have 


and troubleſome. 


The prog- 
nolticks 
and cure. 


T E Poll-Evil is an abſceſs near the Poll of a Horks 
uppermoſt Vertebra of the Neck. 


ſometimes very large, and reaches downwards towards th 
| Vives ; and when it comes to be opened, or if it break of it 
ſelf, it always diſcharges great quantities of matter of a viſil 


and bruiſes on the Poll, which afterwards feſter, and either 
through a fault in the Blood, or from neglect, turn to the 

Poll Evil; ſometimes by being hurt with the collar, eſpecil. 
ly when the collar happens to be new, and made of very thick 


Of the PO LL. EVIL. 


: form'd in the Sinus's between the Noll Bone, and t 


It is eaſily known by the ſwelling on the Poll, which i 


conſiſtence, not unlike dirty ſize, _ 
The cauſes are various; ſometimes it proceeds from blogs 


ſtiff leather, where the edges of the ear-band are ſharp, and 


the leaſt irritation with ſuch things creates a painful itching, 
which is frequently accompany?d with ſwelling and impoſthums- 
tion. Sometimes the Poll Evil comes by ſtraining the Nut 


that which truly conſtitutes the Poll-Evil, generally pu. 
ceeds from one or other of theſe cauſes, viz. either from om: 
violent Fever, which caſts itſelf off critically upon the Pal 


been worn ont with hard fare, and hard labour, or from fur 
feits. In all which caſes, the cure will be found both diff 
When a Horſe ſwells on his Poll, by reafon of a blow d 
bruiſe, it may be eaſily cured, and the Poll-Evil prerenteh 
only by faſtning back the ear-band, of the collar, ſo as it me 


not preſs upon the part, and bathing it two or three mes! 
day with warm Vinegar or old Verjuice z and if the Hair be 
fretted off with an ouſing thro' the Skin, uſe two parts Vine 


gar, and one part rectified ſpirit of Wine. By this mene 
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have prevented many of theſe contuſions impoſthumating and 
torning to a Poll-Evil ; but if there bean itching, and increaſe 
of the ſwelling, with heat and inflammation, then the jafeſt way 
5s firſt to bleed, and to apply bread poultices made with Milk 
and Elder Flowers, once or twice a day, till the heat and itch- 
ing are gone, and the ſwelling abated ; this method, with the 
help of phyſick, will generally prevent ſuch ſwellings turning 
to the Poll-Evil. | | 
But when the Tumor has all the ſigns of ripening, and 


| turning to an apoſteme, in that caſe neither bleeding nor purg- 


ing is neceſſary, but may rather prove hurtful ; and the beſt 


method is to bring it forward as ſoon as poſſible with poultices 


made of Rye Flour, Oatmeal, or Barley-meal, firſt pretty 
thick, and then into a proper conſiſtence, with Ointment of 
Marſhmallows, or with Hog's Lard, and Oil of Turpentine, 


but the Marſhmallow Ointment is the beſt. When the tu- 
mor is ripe and full of matter, it may either be opened, or 
ſuffered to break of itſelf, which J have always ſeen attended 
with the moſt ſucceſs, for then it is much eaſier to come to 


the ſource than when it is opened; and the notion that many 
have conceived, of the matter corroding the parts by lyi 


too long undiſcharg'd, is not always well grounded, for it ſel- 
dom does more in the time it remains, than to bring a ſlough 


from the Tendons of the Muſcles, which I have always found 
as neceſſary to relieve the pain and anguiſh of the tendinous 
parts, as the ordinary matter of a boil or phlegmon is to re- 


lieve the membranous and more fleſhy parts, and renders the 


cure in the end more eaſy and expeditious. When it has 


been empty'd once or twice by moderate ſqueeſing, or ſo 
often as to give eaſe (for by the poſition of the matter, and 


the manner of its lodgment, it will always fill again) it may 
then be laid open, wherein care ſhould be taken to keep as 
much as poſſible the direction of the Muſcles, and if poſſible 
avoid cutting the tendinous Ligament that runs along the 
Neck under the Mane ; for if the Muſcles be cut acroſs, and 
the Ligament alſo wounded, the Horſe will go nigh to have a 
ſtiffneſs in the motion of his Head and Neck; and J can re- 
member to have ſeen one that had his Head ſtand awry at- 
ter the cure of a Poll-Evil, which muſt have happened by 
lome ſuch accident; and therefore the beſt way, if the mat- 
ter be gathered on both ſides, is to make an opening on both 


ſides; for the leaving the Ligament intire greatly facilitates 


e cure. 
The Farrier ſhould be provided with a leaden or an iron 
robe, made round and ſmooth at the end, and no ways ſtiff 
W but 
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ſelves with proper inſtruments, but cut a Twig off an old 


way may be eaſily made to form freſh abſceſſes, which were 
not there before, and ſometimes in parts where the hurt the 


What pre- 


Cautions, 
are neceſ- 
ſary in 
opening 
the Poll- 
Evil. 


and other thin liquid mixtures, are to be prefer'd to unguent, 
liniments, or digeſtives of any kind that are of a thick con. 


are any drains, and uſe a ſmall leaden Probe to try how far 


Of the PoLL-Evir. Part Ill 


but pliable. Some Farriers do not take care to provide them. 


birch broom, and uſe it inſtead of a Probe, whereby they of. 
en do miſchief, for the Probe ſhould be uſed with all the 
care imaginable, otherwiſe by piercing the thin Membranez, x 


do cannot be eaſily remedied. The way to uſe the Probe 
to introduce 1t as gently as poſſible, and then to widen the 
Orifice fo far as to be able to introduce the Finger. The 
Orifice may be widened either with an inſtrument, or with 
ſhort Tent made of dry Spunge ; and if the matter be good 
and laudable, like what runs from a fleſh wound, there may 
perhaps be no occaſion for any further operation, and no o- 
ther dreſſing neceſſary beſides a common digeſtive made of 
'Turpentine, Honey, and Tincture of Myrrh, ſtrewing it 
with ground Precipitate, if the Fleſh grows too faſt. But if 
the matters flow in great quantity,and refembles melted glew, 
or if it be of an oily conſiſtence, and the abſceſs fills as often 
as it is emptied, there will be need of a ſecond inciſion. In 
this operation, the Farrier ſhould not go too deep with hisin- 
ſtrument, but uſe his Finger, and widen the wound with it a 
much as poſſible, and at the ſame time obſerve where there 


theſe reach ; if they go but a little way, they will perhaps 
need little more beſides common dreſſings, but if they pene- 
trate inwards between the Interſtices, near the Tendons of 
the Muſcles, it may be neceſfary to make a further inciſion, 
yet fo as to avoid wounding the Tendons, if by any means 
poſſible, that the bottom of the abſceſs or abſceſſes, if there 
be more than one, may be diſcovered. _ 


In the Poll-Evil, and all other deep abſceſſes, Tinctures, 


ſiſtence, not only becauſe Tinctures are more cleanſing, and 
do not promote the growth of fleſh ſo faſt as the othe!, 


Hut becauſe they paſs more eaſily into the more hidden pati 


of the abſceſs ; and for this purpoſe, the following mixture 
is of ſingular benefit in the cure of all ſuch maladies. 
Take White Wine Vinegar, and rectify'd Spirit of Wine, 
of each half a pint; half an ounce of White Vitriol 
diſſolv'd in a little Spring Water, Tincture of Myrt 
four ounces ; mix them together, and ſhake the Bottle 
every time it is uſed, 
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Let a little of this mixture be heated in a ladle, ad ak 


| the abſceſs with ſome tow that has been well ſoak'd in it, 

filing it up with tow moiſten'd in the ſame, which ſhould be 
laid in as looſe as poſſible, that the fleſh may have room to 
| grow, pouring ſome of the ſame mixture all over the dreſ- 
fing. Sometimes bathing with this tincture makes an effec- 
| tual cure, without the formality of any other dreſſing beſides 

covering the outſide with a pledgit or bolſter of dry tow. By 


this nicans it can be done more frequently and with great 


eaſe, and is a benefit where there is a continual drain of ſharp 
humois to be often cleaned. In fome caſes once or twice a 
| day may be neceſſary, till the flux decreaſes, and no diſ- 
| poſition appears from the ſore ; after which bathing con{tant- 
ly with Spirit of Wine alone will perfect the cure, laying. 


over the part a quantity of tow ſoaked in Vinegar and the 
white of Eggs beat together. This will ſerve inſtead of band- 
age, and lie as cloſe to the Poll as a ſaddle will lie to the Back, 

and come off and on with the ſame eaſe whenever there is 
occaſion to dreſs it. And for an outward cover a piece of 


| woollen cloth, with two loops of liſt to go round the Horſe's 


Fars, and to be tied underneath with tapes. 


The following mixture is yet more ſharp than the 5 el 
and may be uſed where the profuſion of matter is very great, 


and cannot be eaſily abated, with an exceſlive growth of 


proud fleſh. 4 


b ake eight « ounces of a ſolution of bis Vitriol ; ; this *e 
made by diſſolving half an ounce of Roman Vitriol in 
half a pint of Spring water, pouring it off from the 


fœces or dregs; mix with this Spirit of Wine and Vine- 
gar, of each ſix ounces ; Tincture of Myrrh and Tinc- 
ture of Fuphorbium, of each an ounce. 


This is to be uſed as the other, by waſhing the abſceſs | 


with it often, till the matter flows in leſs quantity and comes 
to a good conſiſtence. I have often directed theſe ſharp 
mixtures to be uſed in the Poll-Evil and other foul abſceſſes 


with great lucceſs; but if the proud fleſh be riſen very high, 


it muſt be cut out firſt, neither of theſe being ſtrong enough 


to deſtroy it in a Horſe, where it grows extremely tenacious ; 


but when that is extirpated, the frequent uſe of theſe tinc- 
tures will for the moſt part prevent its growing again, and of- 


ten make a cure without any other application, eſpecially if 
the Horſe be young and otherwiſe ſound. 
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Several 


uſeful re- cauſe of its corroſi 


medies for ſuch foul Ulcers. 
the cure o 
the Poll- 


Evil. 


T he ſuc- 


ceſs of 


ſcalding 


for the 


Poll Evil, 


5 continuing in this method till the cure is effected. 


tle alteration; and ſome uſe, with good ſucceſs, a mixture 


Of che Pol TL-EviIk. Part III. 

The Phagœdenick Water (ſo called by the ſurgeons be. 
ve quality) is alſo of great uſe to cleanſe all 

Tt is made by diſſolving two drams of cor. 
rofive Sublimate in a pint of Lime Water, waſhing with 
this, and then filling the abſceſs with looſe doſſils of tow ſoak. 
ed in MAgyptiacum and Oil of Turpentine, made hot, 


But the moſt compendious way of curing the Poll-Eyil, 
where there is an exceeding bad diſpoſition and a very great 
foulneſs, is by ſcalding, as the Farriers term it. Several of 
our beſt Farriers are now got into this method, and ſucceed 
very well in it. The manner is as follows. 


Take Corroſive Sublimate, Verdegreaſe in fine powder, 
and Roman Vitriol pounded, of each two drams; 
green Copperas, half an ounce ; Honey or Ægyptia- 
cum, two ounces ; Oil of Turpentine and Train Oil, 
of each eight ounces ; rectified Spirit of Wine, four 
. ounces; mix theſe together in a pint bottle for uſe. 

Some make their ſcalding mixture milder, by uſing red 
Preeipitate inſtead of Sublimate, and white Vitriol inſtead of 
the blue Vitriol ; others leave out the Train Oil, and uſe on- 
Ix Ott of Turpentine and Linſeed Oil, which makes but lit- 


of Verdegreafe, Oil of Turpentine, Train Oil, and Oil of 
Vitriol, viz. Verdegreaſe, half an ounce ; Train Oil, half a 


pint 3 Oil of Turpentine, four ounces ; and Oil of Vitriol, 
twoounces. "ry | | | 


The manner of ſcalding is firſt of all to clean the abſceſ 
very well, with a2 piece of ſpunge ſoaked in Vinegar, and 


ſqueezed. Then put a ſufficient quantity of the mixture in- 
to a ladle with a ſpout or noſil, and when it is made ſcalding 
hot, pouring it into the abſceſs, cloſing the Lips togethe! 
with one or more ſtitches, in proportion to its ſize. This is to 
remain ſo for ſeveral days, and if good matter appears, and 
not in an over great quantity, it will ſoon do well, without 
any other dreſſing beſides bathing with Spirit of Wine. But 
if the matter begins to flow in great abundance, and of 2 
thin viſcid conſiſtence, it will require to be ſcalded a ſecond 


time, or oftner, if the ſame ill diſpoſition continues. The 


corroſive ingredients, whereof” theſe liquid mixtures ae 
compounded, would be harſh to human fleſh, but agree Vc 
r well with Horſes, whoſe Fibres are more ſtiff and rigid, 
and abound more with oily and viſcid juices, which ought 40 
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| mated, ſpew out a matter that can hardly be digeſted, nor 


ed and relaxed Fibres are ſtrengthened and reſtored to their 


2 Poll-Evil by ſcalding, wherein are ſome very extraordi- extraordi- 


ſickneſs, which is often the cauſe of a Poll-Evil, though required 


tite, and a loathing of all manner of food, and had but little 
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be repreſſed; and therefore ſuch ſharp applications help great- il 
p to contract the veſſels of the Tendons on the hind part of i 
the head and upper part of the Neck, which when apolte- | 1 


the profuſion abated without the help of ſuch things, to 
which the additional heat of the fire greatly contributes. 
By this means the, mouths of the veffels are ſhut up, the gorg- 


natural tone and firmneſs, ſo that the divided parts foon meet 
together, and fill up with a ſolid growth of new fleſh. This 
method of proceeding is chiefly uſeful when the Poll-Evil hap- 
bens to be the criſis ot an acute Fever, or when it happens 14 
to Horſes that have been ſurfeited, or under ſome other chro- 0 1 
nical diſorder; for in all caſes proceeding from common ac- 
cidents, cleanſing tinctures and frequent dreſſings will do 
the buſineſs. | . 1 
[ ſhall here ſabjoin the caſe of a Horſe that was cured of Avery 


nary circumſtances that will give further light into the nature nary cure 
of this malady, and the method how ſuch caſes ought to ofa Poll- 
be treated, eſpecially when they proceed from ſome previous Evil that 


hitherto not much attended to by the praQitioners in farfi- calding. 
= : RET” 2 

This was a young troop Horſe that had been pampered for 
ſale, and had fallen into a very dangerous Fever, attended 
with a great ſtupor and heavineſs, with a total loſs of appe- 
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relief till a large eritical ſwelling roſe on his Poll, at firſt a- 
bout the bigneſs of a penny loaf, but in a few days grew to a 
much greater ſize; the weight of which made him ſink his 
Head as low as his manger, and by degrees the ſwelling grew 
l0 great, that his. Muzzle came within a few inches of the 
ground, and roſe ſo ſuddenly all along his Neck, and down 
to his Shoulders and Fore- Legs, that it was impoſſible to raiſe 
nis Head above a foot from the ground. His Neck meaſur- 
ed above a quarter of a yard broad over his Mane, his 
Shoulders were blown up to a monſtrous ſize, like ſome 
Horſes I have ſeen ſtaked under the Arm; and indeed he 
grew ſuch a ſpectacle, that all who ſaw him thought it was 
impoſſible he ſhould recover. But one thing ſtood much in 
dis favour, that as the ſwelling increaſed, his appetite grew _ 
better, and while he continued in that poſture, with his 
Mouth to the ground, which was about three weeks before 
ne Tumor broke, he eat his whole allowance of hay every 


4 day 


2 oe 


— 
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day, which was laid down before him a little at a time, ant 
licked up bran and oats out of a flat baſket, ſo much as wa 
ſufficient for'a Horſe in health, that did no buſineſs ; and 
drank. plentifully of water-gruel, which was given by hold. 


Ing about half a pail full at a time, edge-ways, that he might 


get his head into it. When the Tumor broke, it diſcharged 
a very large quantity of curdled matter at firſt, which ſoon 


changed to a viſcid duſkiſh ſlime ; the orifice was on one ſide, 


near the Noll-bone, tho' the matter had alſo a drain from 
the other ſide, and continued running for above a month or 
five weeks, in very great quantity, before the ſwelling of 
his Neck and Shoulders came down, and before he came to 
the free uſe of his Neck and Limbs, which were greatly 
gorged. The running by this time was much abated, hut 
the matter of no good conſiſtence; and therefore, having 
now no other diforder beſides the abſceſs, and that reduced 
to a moderate compaſs, I cauſed it to be laid open, and the 
part ſcalded, in the manner already deſcribed. I deferred 
opening it all this time, tho? I was much ſollicited to have 


had it done ſooner; for I found by this delay his Blood wa 
thoroughly cleanſed, and the diſtemper confined wholly toa 
ſingle part; whereas, if it had been laid open ſooner, the 
_ anguiſh might again have been renewed, the diſcharge been 


leis perfect, the ſwelling of the Neck and Shoulders would 
not have come down ſo well, and a great deal of the im- 
pacted juices might have been retained, ſo as to keep the 
veſſels in thoſe parts gorg'd, and in ſuch a manner as might 


not have been eaſily removed, either by applications to the 


part, or by artificial drains and iſſues of any kind. After 
the firſt ſcald the matter was ſmall in quantity, and looked of 


a good colour and conſiſtence, but in ten days time it began 
to look thin and of a dirty colour again; ſo that I cauſed him 


to be ſcaldeda ſecond time: after which it healed up, and he 


had three or four doſes of purging phyſick and ſome antimo. 


nial powders given him ; but the part being ſtill weak, and 
the Horſe naturally full of motion, eſpecially with his Head, 
it ſwelled again ſome months afterwards, and broke, which 


accident proceeded from this, that the muſcular fleſh was 


waſted more on one ſide of his Pole than on the other, 
which gave ſome reſtraint in pulling down his Head, and 


_ conſequently cauſed freſh pain till the fleſh grew, and that 


the Muſcles on both ſides came to their proper equilibrium, 


which is abſolutely neceſſary for true motion; and tho! it 
broke out again once or twice afterwards, yet the ſwelling 


was only like a large warble, the matter was ro0d, and did 
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not continue running above two or three days. And about 


a year afterwards the fleſh on one ſide was grown equal to 


the other, and the Horſe continued ſound and uſeful many 
ears, without any very viſible mark or deformity. 
J have related this caſe to ſhew, that it is very well worth 

while to ſet about the cure of a Poll-Evil in a young Horſe, 


| eſpecially when it happens to be the criſis of a Fever or any 


acute diſtemper, or when it proceeds from a blow or a bruiſe 
il managed, or any other accident; but when the Poll-Evil 


s the effect of an old ſurfeit, when it happens to an old Horſe 


worn out with labour, or to a Horſe that has been a long 


| time in any declining way, it will both prove difficult, and at 


the ſame time ſcarce worth the trouble and expence of a cure; 
for the Poll-Evil in ſuch circumſtances often, like the Glan- 
ders and other putrid Ulcers, ſeems only to be a weak effort 
of nature, rather to continue hfe than to reſtore health and 
ſtrength, and while endeavours are uſed to cure that diſtem- 
per, others are generally increaſed. The humor indeed 
may be checked, but Horſes in theſe circumſtances are apt 
either to die in the cure, or become uſeleſs, and ſometimes 


theſe Abſceſſes in bad conſtitutions penetrate into parts ſo far 


out of reach, and are of ſuch a ſordid diſpoſition, that they 
reſiſt all means whatever. | 


Of a Fiſtula in the WIT HERS. 


155 malady is often to be met with among hackney A Fiſtula 
and draught Horſes, but ſeldom among Horſes of Va- on the 

lue. Every large ſwelling on that part that comes to ſuppurate Withers 
is for the moſt part called a Fiſtula, tho', from what I have often no 


obſerved in moſt of theſe caſes, it is more frequently a ſinu- 


ous Ulcer than a Fiſtula. CD e 5 * 
It uſually begins on the top of the Withers; the ſwelling — 


at its firſt appearance ſmall, but ſoon increaſes and ſpreads on 
both ſides, and often reaches downwards to the ſhoulders, and 
torwards towards the Neck, forming an impoſthume, which by 
reaſon of its ſituation eaſily becomes ſinuous, unleſs great care 


be taken to prevent it, When the ſwelling riſes chiefly on one 


ide, the impoſthume generally breeds on that ſide only, al- 
though the other ſide may alſo have ſome ſhare of the ſwel- 


ling, by reaſon of its vicinity; but when it riſes equally on 
both ſides, and inclines forwards towards the Neck, it 


then forms itſelf between the high ſpines, where there are 


ts chief ſeat in the ſinus's of the firſt or ſecond Vertebra of 
7 | 5 | the 


many muſcular tendons, and ſometimes ſo deep as to have 
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the Cheſt, and ſometimes in the fourth; and when the ſwel 
ling lies forward, the Ulcer is often ſeated in the ſinupſities of 
the lowermoſt Vertebra or Rack-bone of the Neck; au 
where it is a. true Fiſtula, there is generally matter gathered 
in all theſe ſinus's, which have communication one with anc. 


ther. | 


The cauſes Thefe diſtempers on the Withers, take their riſe from 
of a Fiſtula various cauſes, ſometimes from bruiſes of the ſaddle, which 


being neglected or ill managed, gives birth to this malad) 


IJ have known a hot ſharp humor with eruptions, breed 


ſinuous and fiſtulous Ulcers here, though this might 
allo have been prevented by proper care; and fome- 
times ſinuous and fiſtulous Ulcers proceed from malignant Fe. 
vers, whereby the vitiated juices are tranſlated or caſt of 
critically on the Withers, in the ſame. manner as ſometimes 
happens in the Poll-Evil. 

When Impoſthumations and Ulcers on the Withers proceed 
from a bruiſe, it is no ways dangerous, and before it begins 


to impoſthumate, may be cured by repellers, as other contu- 


ſions generally are; and if it impoſthumate and break on one 


| fide only, and the ſwelling on the other fide ſinks and ſubſides, 


it is always a good ſign, and may be cured in the fame man. 
ner as any other common impoſthume, and the ſinuoſities, i 
there be any, may be laid open with ſafety. But if matter 
gather on both ſides the Withers, with a paſſagefrom one to 
the other, between the Spines, the cure will be both tedious 
and difficult. If it begins deep among the ſinus's of the lon- 
ermoſt Rack-bones of the Neck, which is often the caſe when 


it is the criſis of a malignant Fever, the cure not only be. 


comes tedious, but exceſſively troubleſome, and the Horſe 1 
generally very much disfigured, by cutting off the Fleſh to 
get to the bottom of the Ulcer. But when there are ſeveral 


ſinus's, and theſe communicate one with another, it is then a 
true Fiſtula, and is not only difficult, but the cure may prove 
_ uncertain and perhaps impracticable, eſpecially if the Horſe be 

old or of a bad conſtitution. 2 = 


In curing the maladies on the Withers, the firſt thing to 
be done is to examine into the cauſe, that the ill accidents at 
tending ſuch things may as much as poſſible be prevented; if 
the ſwelling procceds from a bruiſe of the ſaddle, from a blow 
or any other ſuch cauſe, and is attended with ſymptoms that 
threaten a ſinuous Ulcer or Fiſtula, as we ſuppoſe here 1 


fault in the Blood, and when as yet we can find no matte 


gathered in it; therefore the firſt application ſhould beto bathe 


it with hot Vinegar or Verjuice; and if that does not aun. 
| | 1 thel⸗ 
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ther fucceed, an ounce of Oil of Vitriol may be mixed with 


a quart of the former, or half an ounce of white Vitriol, firſt 


Jiffolv'd in a little water, and then mixed with the Vinegar 


| or Verjuice. T have known this method have a wonderful good 
effect in reducing large ſwellings on the Withers, by prevent- 
ing impoſthumation; ſo that the cure has been effected in a 
| ſhort time. 


If the ſwelling be attended with heat and ſmarting, or if 


| little hot watry pimples ariſe, as this is often the fore-runner 
of an ulcerous diſpoſition when thefe eruptions come on the 
Withers, the beſt way to prevent that is, to bath it often with 
this mixture, VIZ. | N e 


Two ounces of Crude Sal Armoniack, boiled in a quart of 


Lime Water or Spring Water, where that cannot be 
had, with a handful of Pearl Aſhes or Wood Aſhes, 
pouring off the decoction when ſettled, and mixing with 
it half a pint of Spirit of Wine. This will ſeldom fail 


to prevent a Fiſtula, where there are hot eruptions. 


Anointing the part afterwards with Linſeed Oil, or Oil 
of Elder, to ſoften and ſmooth the Skin, which when 
he ſwelling comes down, is apt to ſhrivel and turn 


ery. 


I remember a very large Tumor of this kind on the Wi- 


| thers, cured by the application of Aqua Fortis, once in two _ 
days. It firſt burnt off the Hair, as if it had been ſinged 

| with a hot iron. Afterwards it turned the whole ſwelling into 
| quaggy ichor, which caſt off ſloughs of glutinous matter, 
| whereby the ſwelling daily abated, and the ſcar that remain- 
ed, with a baldneſs and loſs of Hair, was ſmall and inconſide- 


rable. J have generally found the ſame good effect from Oil 


| of Vitriol, or the powder of white Vitriol in mixture with 


Spirits and Vinegar, as has been elſewhere directed; for tho' 


theſe ſwellings feel pretty hard to the touch, yet when they 
happen to be cut open before matter is gathered within them, 


they are nothing but meer ſpunge, proceeding from the ex- 
travaſated juices of the ſkin and the tendinous Fibres of the 
Muſcles, which are plentiful about the Withers; and the 


| n cauſed thereby, cannot be eaſily conquer'd without 
ach things as will in ſome meaſure deſtroy the exuberant ſub- No repel- 


{t 


| Nance. In theſe caſes I likewiſe preſcribed bleeding and purg- | 


4 om afterwards antimonial Powders. $1 
ut when a Horſe has had a malignant Fever, and the mor- 


biick matter is caſt upon the Withers, forming there a Tu- 


mor 
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Of a Fis TuT A, Ge. Part Ill 


mor or Swelling, no repellents ought to be uſed, but rather 
ſuch things as will bring the matter ſpeedily to maturity; for 
which purpoſe I generally uſe the ointment of Marſhmalloys, 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of Oil of Turpentine, or a poul. 


tice made with Rye-Flour, Hog's Lard, and Oil of Tyr. 


pentine, viz. to a pint of Rye-Flour, fix ounces of Hog'; 
Lard, four ounces of ointment of Marſhmallows, and for 
ounces of Oil of Turpentine, mixed and made warm in 2 
pipki, keeping the ſhoulders always covered with a wooll:n 
cloth under his hody-cloth, till the Tumor breaks or is fit 


to be opened. | 1 


The right 


mors on a 
Horſe's 
Withers. 


The beſt way in opening theſe Tumors is never to make 


inciſion till the Tumor either breaks of itſelf, or till the mat- 


ter contained in it comes to maturity, which may be known 
by its being ſoft and yielding, eſpecially in the place where the 
matter is gathered, for if it be opened before it is ripe, the 


whole ſubſtance will be no other than a meer ſpunge, ſending 
forth nothing but a bloody ichor, which ſoon degenerates into 


a fordid Ulcer. I have mentioned this by way of precaution, 
having frequently ſeen errors of this kind committed by raſh 
and unſkilful Perſons opening Tumors on the Withers, in this 


crude and unripe ſtate; and after inciſion, have truſt their 


probe quite through the fungus among the tendinous origins 
of the Muſcles; whereby they have given birth to ſinuoſities, 


which perhaps would not have happened but by ſuch ill ma- 


nagement: and, by a continuance of the like conduct, have 
at laſt made their way into the bones of the Neck and Shoul- 
ders, and ſometimes under the Shoulder-blade. The way to 


avoid this danger, 1s to ſuffer the matter to ripen thoroughly, 


and then to open the Tumor with a hot Iron, made ſomewhat 
ſmall at the point, but rounded and not ſharp. When the 
matter has been emptied, a leaden probe may be uſed to d. 


rect a further opening, which is almoſt always neceſſary in 


ſuch caſes; and this opening ſhould be made downwards from 


the orifice, and a little oblique and ſlanting, as far as the hol- 


lowneſs reaches, which is beſt done with a ſmall ſemilunar or 


The finger half round firing-iron, made hot, and by introducing your 


the ſureit 
and beſt 
probe, 
vvnere it 
can be 

a led. 
Several 
neceſſary 
autions,. 


finger, you may know the condition of the impoſthume bettet 


than by any other trial; and by further opening in this man- 
ner, as you ſee occaſion, may prevent its turning to a ſinuous 
Ulceror Fiſtula. If an impoſthume gathers alſo on the oppolite 
ſide, it may be opened in the ſame manner ; and when there 
is a communication, that, upon opening one ſide, the matte 
drains from the other, the beſt way in this caſe is alſo to make 


a perſolation into the other ſide of the Withers, taking care 


Chap. 12. Of a FisTuLa, Ge. 


not to cut through the white line or ligament, which runs a- 


long the Neck to the Withers, and at the ſame time avoiding 
to extirpate all the Fleſh, which is frequently done when the 
ſwelling inclines forward towards the lowermoſt Vertebra of 


the Neck. For the loſs of ſo much fleſh not only cauſes an 


ugly deformity, but renders the cure very tedious, and the 
Horſe becomes unfit, when cured for any gentleman's uſe. 

By obſerving the above-mentioned precautions, I have had 
Horſes cured in a very ſhort time, where great quantities of 
matter has been gathered on both ſides the Withers, and where 
there was a paſſage under the white-line from one impoſthume 
to the other, viz. by opening both ſides from above downwards, 
ſometimes the length of three or four inches, where the ſwel- 
ling and collection of matter was large, and has been healed 
with little or no ſcar or blemiſh. The method of dreſſing 
was always according to the diſpoſition of the ſore. Some of 
theſe Ulcers will even fill up and heal with a common digeſ- 
tive mixed with Precipitate, waſhing and bathing the fore, 
and wherever the ſwelling reaches, with rectified ſpirits ; 
others are more tenacious, where the matter is oily, yellow, 
and viſcid, and in great quantity, ingendering proud fleſh ; 
when this happened, Ialways found the moſt ſucceſs from the 
following mixture, viz. | | 8 


Eight ounces of a ſolution of blue Vitriol, that is, Roman 
Vitriol diſſolved in water, viz. half an ounce of blue 

Vitriol diſſolved in a pint of water; Oil of Turpentine 
and rectified Spirit of Wine, of each four ounces; the 
beſt white Wine Vinegar, ſix ounces ; Oil of Vitriol 
and Ægyptiacum, of each two ounces, 


Mix theſe together, and apply pledgits ſoaked in it, ſcald- 


ing hot, bathing the ſwelling as often as it is dreſſed 
with Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, of each a pint; Oil of 
Sulphur, two ounces ; dropping it in, and mixing by little 
at a time. The pledgits ſhould be laid as looſe as poſſible 
into the apertures, that the Ulcers may incarn, and when it 
fils up with ſound fleſh, any common digeſtive, mixed with 
a (mall quantity of Precipitate, ſpread on pledgits of ſuffici- 
ent breadth to cover the ſore over all its edges, will make a 
perfect ſound cure. If the Ulcer turns ſinuous, the ſinuoſi- 
nes muſt be laid open, and in other reſpects treated as ſuch; 
and when it happens to be a true Fiſtula, all its ſources muſt 
be deſtroyed, if poſlible, either by the potential or actual 
cautery, that is, with a cauſtick or a hot iron, 


Sometimes 


% 


222 Of Strains in the Shoulder. Part II. 


When the Sometimes the Bones are rendered foul by the origin 
Bones are formation of the malady, eſpecially when it happens to be 
foul. the crifis of a malignant Fever; this generally creates A great 
deal of foul naſty work, when it falls on the lowermoſt Ver. 
tebra of the Neck, or on any of the ſinus's of the bones of the 
Withers, among the high Spines ; and moſt of all whey i 
turns fiſtulous, becauſe in all theſe caſes, it is often neceſſi 
Ty to extirpate a great deal of the fleſh before a cure can be 
effected. However the propereſt cautions are, in ſuch deep 
Ulcers, firſt to make trial of ſome proper injection, which 
ſometimes proves ſucceſsful, viz. where the bones are foul, 
mixture of equal parts of Tincture of Myrrh and Tincture 
of Euphorbium, bathing all around with the above-mentioned 
mixture of Spirit of Wine, Vinegar, &c. the Tinctures of 
Myrrh and Euphorbium clean the bones and help them to ex. 
foliate ; and this ſharp mixture, by preventing an immoderite 
often pre- flux of humors falling upon the part, renders the cure both 
Pre ns 3 RY 
forable to more eaſy and expeditious than by the application of digeſtives, 
digeſtives even tho? they be mixed with Verdegreaſe or Precipitate; 
| in very ill becauſe all fungus's being full of little papillæ, are apt to be 
| diſpoſed gorged and ſoaked with the matter, which a digeſtive by its 
| Ulcers. viſcid and thick conſiſtence, cannot ſo weil prevent as a l. 
quid mixture made ſomewhat ſharp and cauſtick ; for this. ins 
into all the little quag-holes that are ſo uſual in theſe malignant 
Ulcers, and at the ſame time levels and deſtroys the riſing and 
exuberant papillæ, whereby the Ulcer grows ſmooth, dj, 
and ſoon heals up and cicatrizes. For the ſame reaſon ſcald- 
ing, directed in the manner as in the cure of the Poll- E, 
is both ſafe and expeditious, where the Ulcer is large and deep 
in the fleſh, but in other caſes it may not be neceſſary. But | 
the reader may conſult what has been ſaid concerning the cuts 
of the Poll-Evil, Cc. „„ 
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tinctures 


CHAT aL - 

Of Lameness proceeding from Strains and other Accident 
2. Of Strains in the Shoulder. n+ 
A HORSE may be ſtrained and hurt various ways in the 


Shoulder, ſometimes in leaping, ſometimes in riding on 
very uneven ground, when the rider is careleſs and does not 
keep a good hand; and ſometimes by a falſe ſtep, even where 
the ground is very ſmooth, eſpecially when a Horſe has not 


been hardened and much uſed to exerciſe ; and ſongs 
| 1 orſes 
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Chap. 13. Of Strains in the Shoulder. 


| ovght to be carefully examined into. A freſh lameneſs in the 


ſound foot hardily to the ground to ſave the other. But when 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed, becauſe often both Shoulders are more or 


Horſes get lame travelling in deep potchy grounds; this will 
not only affect the Shoulder, but their other Joints, which 


Shoulder may be eaſily known, becauſe a Horſe does notput 
out that Shoulder as the other, but with pain, and ſets the 


a lameneſs in the Shoulder proceeds from humors, it is not fo 


leſs affected, and ſometimes alſo the Muſcles of the Breaſt, 
which cauſes a Horſe not only to drop, but to fumble in his 
oing. f Rs 

All ſudden lameneſſes in the Shoulder may be eaſily cured, 
unleſs there be a faulty Blood, which renders outward and 
inward applications both neceſſary ; of this kind I have diſ- 


courſed fully in other parts of this Treatiſe, and therefore here 


we only ſuppoſe a ſimple Strain where the Blood is in good 
plight, tho? it may be obſerved, by the way, that where the 
Shoulders are fleſhy, or the Cheſt narrow and pinn'd, the cure 
will be more tedious and uncertain. EE, 

Moſt of the grooms and farriers, and many gentlemen, uſe 
mixtures of oils, of which I have feen numbers of receipts 
with little or no variation, made up of Oil of Turpentine, 

Oil of Spike, Oil of Swallows, Oil of Earth-worms, and 
a ſmall quantity of Oil of Vitriol, which indeed is a guard 
againſt the oilineſs of the other ingredients, and makes them 


| not quite ſo relaxing as otherwiſe they would be. Theſe are 


applied not only to the Shoulder, but to other Strains; and 
ſome add to theſe a ſmall quantity of Oil of Petre and Oil 
of Origanum, which, however, I think is no advantage, but 
a detriment ; theſe, however, frequently ſucceed when th 

draw out an eruption on the part like a mild bliſter ; but 
when the Blood is no ways faulty, the fpeedieſt and quickeſt 
way of curing Strains in the Shoulder, is with coolers and re- 
pellers, ſuch as old Verjuice or good Vinegar, in the following 
manner. Ms „ e 


Take Verjuice or Vinegar, of either a pint; Bole Armoniac The Cure. 


diſſolved in it, half an ounce. 


Let the part be bathed with it two or three times a day, 
all over the lame Shoulder, from the Withers almoſt to the 
Knee, and half way upon the Breaſt ; for all the Muſcles on 
thoſe parts have a conſent in the motion of the Shoulder ; by 
this method I have cured many new Shoulder- lameneſſes, 
without any other help befides a few days reſt. But, if the 

meneſs continues without any ſwelling, 1 

Take 


224 Of Strains in the Shoulder. Part Ill 

8 Take the beſt Vinegar, half a pint ; Spirit of Vitriol a 
rectified Spirit of Wine, of each two ounces; Bot, 
balf an ounce. Let this be applied as the former. 


When the Shoulder is very much ſwelled and relaxed, 
different method is neceſſary, for then we may ſuppoſe a fAluxim 
upon the Joint ; in this caſe fomentations will be the moſt pro- 
per ; for which purpoſe, 8 


Take the Tops of Wormwood, two handfuls; Southem- 
Wood, half an handful ; Camomile- Flowers, on 
handful ; St. John's Wort, one handful ; Bay Berries, 
bruiſed, three ounces 3 Crude Sal Armoniac, four ounces: 
Wood- Aſhes and Wood-Soot, of each an handful ; boil 
theſe in two gallons of Chamber-lye. 


The help Take a quart of this fomentation, and add to it half a pint 
fomentati. Of Spirit of Wine, and foment the Horſe's Shoulder with 
ons give to woollen cloths large enough to cover the Shoulder, wrung 
rowels in out dry while it is hot; a rowel in the point of the Shoulder 
obſtinate in this caſe, often does great ſervice, and ſeldom fails of a cure 


Shoulder with the help of the fomentations, for the fomentation cauſes 


eneſſes. the rowel to run double the quantity that it would do other- 
wiſe, and carries off any grumes or ſettlement that may lodge 
in the interſtices of the Muſcles. | 1 N 
Sometimes the lameneſs is in the Joint, but very rarely, 

and in that caſe nothing comes up to fomentations or rowels, 

as the only means to draw out the anguiſh, and prevent an 
influx into it; for if the oily matter that is ſeparated in the 
Glands of the Joint once condenſes and turns to a hardened 
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glew, all the means in the world will not reſtore that Horſe Wi * day 

to perfect ſoundneſs. A great many ignorant pretenders, when Ta} 

2 Horſe has been newly lamed in the Shoulder, peg up the f 

other Foot, or ſet on a patten-ſhoe, to bring the lame Shout 514 

der upon a ſtretch, and ſome turn them immediately out to Th 

graſs ; but all this is very prepoſterous, and the direct way to WF, 

A patten- Fender him incurably lame; a patten-ſhoe being only necel- Wi. f 
foe hurt. ſary in old lameneſſes, where the Muſcles have been a long ou 
tul in all while contracted, and the like helps are often uſed to the hu- ry ; 
freſhlame- man body, by the ableſt and moſt ſkilful ſurgeons ; but in al 12 
neſſes. lameneſſes of this kind, the moſt ſimple method of cold ap. "Ec 
| plications will be the moſt ſerviceable, and this I have found Hay 
from daily experience, Some Horſes have an involuntary mo- erery 

tion of the Muſcles, which extend or bend the Hough: ths baſe 


is called the Stringhalt, ; it generally proceeds from 8 Ki 
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Chap. 13. Of Strains of the Knees, &c. 


blows, u hich at length cauſe an habitual contraction in theſe 
Muſcles, by too great a derivation from ſome one particular 
(part, This (except of long continuance, or is hereditary, as 
where it runs in the Blood) may be removed by the uſe of 
proper phyſick, warm fomentations, with good rubbing of the 
part, and other means, which conduce to make a revulſion in 
[the part, and promote circulation in the Blood, 


Of Strains of the Knees and Paſterns. 


ITFSE are more rare than Strains in the Shoulder, and 
ſeldom happen but from kicks or blows, of which I 
E have treated already, where I have diſcourſed on Tumors from 
| outward accidents ; but when a Horſe receives ſtrains on his 
Knees they are commonly violent, and often the Paſtern 
| Toints are hurt at the fame time, becauſe they generally hap- 
pen from a Horſe's coming. down a ſteep place, where his 
whole weight reſts upon his Knees and Paſterns ; and I have 
ſeen the Knees and Paſterns very much ſwelled after ſuch. ac- 
cidents. The uſual way, in theſe caſes, is to lay on cold 
charges, which dry ſo ſoon that they often do very little ſer- 
vice; but if the ſwelling continues, with heat and inſlamma- 


made with Oatmeal or Rye-flour, boiled up in grounds of 
| Beer and red Wine Lees; for poultices are conveniently and 

| calily applied to theſe parts; and if Wine Lees cannot be had, 

Chamber-lye may be uſed in their ſtead, After the ſwelling 
nd inflammation is come down, let the part be bathed twice 

| a day with the following mixture. | 


Take Vinegar, one pint; camphorated Spirits of Wine, 
four ounces 53 white Vitriol, diſſolved in a little water, 
two drams. 25 | 


This will ſtrengthen the Horſe's Rnces and Patterns, if 
| both have been ſtrained ; but if only one Knee or one Paſtern 
de ſwelled, and that you only ſuſpect a weakneſs in the other 


| the part that is ſwelled and inflamed. . 
have known great weakneſs remain in the Paſterns after 
trains, where the moiſture of the tendons and ligaments has 


| cry motion of the Horſe ; theſe Horſes are ſeldom fit for any 
buſineſs till they are perfectly cured. In country places they 


Vor. H. 


ton, the beſt method is to breathe them out with poultices The cure. 


| joints, there will be no occaſion to uſe the poultice, except to 


been {> flippery, that one could hear them jar and crack upon 


generally run at graſs, where, in time, they often recover, 
cpecially if they be youug ; but in London, the ſpeedieſt way 
eons | — 
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Lameneſs 


of the 
Coffin. 


The cauſe. 


The cure. 


. 


Of Strains in the Coffin and Back- ſinew. Part III 


is to bliſter and fire them, and then a ſhort run at graſs gene. 


rally perfects the cure. 


Of Strains of the Corxrin. 


HEN the Coffin Joint is ſtrained, a Horſe often cont. 

nues a long time lame, without diſcovering where the 
lameneſs lies; becauſe at firſt a Horſe does not favour it much 
upon the bending of the Foot, only upon planting his Fogt 
upon the ground; but in time there will grow ſuch a ſtiffneß 
in that joint, that he will only touch the ground with tis 
Toe, and it will be impoſſible to play the joint with ones 
hand; the only method alſo to remove this ſtiffneſs, is bliſter- 
ing and firing, which often ſucceeds, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and 


contraction has been of a long ſtanding. 


Of Strains in the Back-ſinew. 


Back-ſinew ſtrain is one of the moſt common and uſud 
accidents that happens to a Horle ; it generally proceeds 


from hard riding upon dry grounds, and from other cauſes, 
Where the roads are ſtony and bad, and fometimes where they 


are potchy. „ EG | 
It is eaſily perceived by the ſwelling of the Sinew, lich 


| ſometimes reaches from the backſide of the Knee down to the 


Heel; and when it is ſo, a Horſe does not care to ſet his Foot 
even upon the ground, but for the moſt part, in his ſtanding 
ſets it before the other. 

The uſual way of curing this malady, is with cold charges, 
which often ſucceed very well, if frequently renewed ; ſome 
uſe currier's ſhavings bound round the Sinew with a bancagy 
and this alſo anſwers very well in ſome caſes ; but there 1s wo. 


thing either ſo ready or efficacious as Vinegar or Verjuic, 


with Bole, being often in a day ſoaked well into the dinen, 


warm; and if any thing of the lameneſs or ſwelling remus 


aſter this, and after the heat and inflammation is gone out, 

mild bliſter that has nothing corroſive in it beſide the cauſtick 
ſalts of the flies, will generally ſpeaking effeCtuate a cure, and 
bring the Sinew fine. _ . 


When hot and relaxing Oils mixed together are uſed to tbe if 


Back- ſinew, which many practitioners are fond of, becaul 
they ſometimes ſucceed in Horſes that have their Sinews 
ſtrong and rigid, yet they are apt to engender Wind-galls ofa 


bad kind, or make the Veins on each ſide the Sine to be fu 


and gorged ; and I have known Horles lamę for — L 
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three years together with theſe Varixes in the Veins. Bliſter- 
ing in this caſe has 87 little or no effect, but firing through 
the Vein till the Blood comes, for nothing leſs will remove 
that weakneſs. After the firing the whole Leg, from the 
Knee down to the Heel, and all the hollow places on both 
fides to be charged with a good ſtrengthening plaiſter, made 
of Adherniam, ſtirring into it, when it is melted down, wiz. 
to four ounces of the Adherniam, add Dragon's Blood, Ma- 
ſtick, and Bole, of each half an ounce ; and this will perfect 
the cure, eſpecially if the Horſe be turned to graſs for a month 
or five weeks, or in the winter, if he run a little while in a 
ſmooth yard, where he has good dry litter. 


Of Lameneſs in the SrI FLER. 


A Stifle lameneſs is cauſed by thoſe accidents that produce 
41 all other lameneſſes in the Joints. When a Horſe is 
lame in the Stifle, he generally treads upon his Toe, and can- 
not ſet that Heel to the ground; ſome ſtrains in the Stiffle are 
violent and ſwell pretty much, but I hardly ever knew any of 
them incurable, unleſs bad methods had been uſed in the be- 

| ginning. They commonly come well with cooling applicati- 

ons, ſuch as have been preſcribed for the Shoulder ; but if 
ich the ſwelling be very large and puffy, which ſometimes hap- 
the WH pens, recourſe muſt be had to fomentations, to breathe out 
any collection of humors that may be engendered by the vio- 
lent fluxion upon the part; ſometimes impoſthumations follow 
in ſuch caſes, and when theſe break and run, there is common- 
ly an end of all danger. | | 

I was once concerned with a Horſe that had a ſwelling roſe 

in his Stifle, with ſo violent a ſtrain, that he was not able to 

touch the ground with his Foot, for above ſix weeks. This 

Horſe was cured with the conſtant uſe of fomentations, thoſe 

made with Crude Sal Armoniack and Pot Aſhes ; it never im- 

poſthumated in any part, but came down gradually; the an- 

guiſh had been fo great, that for ſix months after he was com- 
pletely cured, if any perſon went on that ſide of him he held 


up his Leg, and would not put it to the ground till he ſaw no 
body in light, . 


The cauſe; 
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Of Lameneſs in the Whirlbone and Hip. 


HOUGH I have had abundance of Horſes that have 
been cured of lameneſſes in the Whirlbone and Hip, 
Wien they have been diſcovered in time, yet the cure of thele 
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lameneſſes is generally the moſt uncertain of all others, be. 

cauſe at firſt a Horſe ſhews very little of lameneſs, and ſearcs 

ever in his walk, but when he comes to trot ; and as a Hort 

that is hurt in the Stiffle creeps with his Toe upon the ground 

ſo a Horſe that is hurt in the Whirlbone, when he trots drop 
backwards upon his Heel, and moſt people are apt to make 

Alame- flight of thoſe ſtrains when they are new; but if any one con- 
neſs of the ſiders the largeneſs of the ſocket in which the round head ef 
Whirl- the Thigh-bone is placed, the ſtrength of the ligaments that 
bore hard cover that joint, and the vaſt quantity of the oily mucus that 
to be cu- ſerves to Jubricate that joint which is ſhut up by theſe liga. 
red. ments, and by the ſtrong tendons of the Muſcles, they vil 
not be ſurpriſed at the difficulty of making a cure there, be. 
cauſe the ſeat of the lameneſs lies in a great meaſure beyond 

the reach of outward applications; this generally comes by 

ſome very violent ſtrain; but when the Muſcles of the Hy 

are only affected, that kind of lameneſs is often cured without 

much difficulty. : 19 

- Whether the lameneſs be on the Whirlbone or in the Muſ. 

cles of the Hip, the firſt intention as to the cure is the ſame, and 

that is, to begin with coolers and repellers, ſuch as have been 

already recommended in all other freſh lameneſſes, and they 

ſhould be uſed very liberally, at leaſt four or five times a day 

to thoſe parts, and when the ſtrain is quite new, there wil 

be hopes of ſucceſs; and I have known ſeveral Horſes cured 

fo, without any other application; but when the aliment has 

once lodged itſelf in the joint, ſeveral methods muſt be uſed, 

| fach as bliſtering and firing, which ſometimes ſucceed fo far, 

that a Hoiſe will recover with a very ſmall limp, and will be 

able to go through a great deal of buſineſs ; ſome put in 

rowels on the infide of the Thigh, and on the outſide a li- 

tle below the Whirlbone ; but I never remember any great 

ſucceſs from ſuch things, but have ſeen a great deal of miſchief 

done by placing their outſide rowels upon the ligament of the 

joint, which in ſome Horſes .I have been ſent to would have 

endedin mortification, which was prevented by proper fomen- 

tations and taking out the rowel, . „ 


3 Of Strains in the Hocx. 
Strains of | | „ 
the Hocks 
eaſily cu- 


red, unleſs 


*HE Hock is a part very liable to hurts and ſtrains, but 
we meet with many of them that are cafily cured when 


when the taken in time, though they have been very much ſwelled on- 
ligaments IV with ſoaking them well with coolers and repellers but 
are hurt. When the ligaments are hurt it cauſes great weakneſs, an 
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p metimes the cure becomes difficult enongh ; the ſureſt way 


in this caſe, where there is great pain and weakneſs, is to ply 


| the part well with fomentations. I ſeldom have known this 


method fail of ſucceſs, unleſs ſome very improper means have 
been uſed in the beginning, which ſometimes leaves ſtiffneſs 


| and calloſities. If the calloſity or hardneſs grows only on the 
| outſide, it may be effectually removed by repeated bliſtering, 


and without any hazard; but if the calloſity is on the inſide, 


| it may be got out of the reach of outward applications; the 
| beſt remedy in this caſe is firing the part very gently with ſmall 
nes or lines, and pretty cloſe together, after which apply the 


following charge. | 


Take the mercurial plaiſter of the ſhops, four ounces ; the 
Emplaſt. de Cicuta cum Ammoniaco, two ounces ; let theſe 
be melted down together, and applied chargeways over the 

Hock, renewing it once or twice as it crumbles off. 


Sometimes the diſorders of the Hocks produce the Hallen- Sallenders 


| ders, Which is a hard ſcabby fore that comes in the bending of and Mal- 
| the Hock, the ſame with that in the bending of the Knee, lenders. 


called the Mallender. Gummy fleſhy legg'd Horſes are the 


| moſt ſubject to theſe maladies, and the beſt method of curing 


them is, clip away the hair and clear the ſcabs, then apply the 
following liniments, viz. * - 


Take ZXthiops Mineral, half an ounce ; white Vitriol, one 
dram; ſoft green Soap, ſix ounces ; let them be incor- 
porated well together in a mortar, till they come to A 
lalve. e Er 3 
There are abundance of remedies preſeribed for this diſtem- 
per, but this J have always found to be the beſt. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Ol the Diſeaſes of the FRE r. 


"HE Feet are ſubject to various diſeaſes and accidents, of The rats. 
which J have already been ſomewhat particular in the 4 defects 
firſt part of this treatiſe, but here I ſhall take them in their chere 
order, and ſo proceed to their cure. Some defects in the ws 
Feet are natural, which renders them very difficult to cure ; 
among the natural defects of the Feet are narrow Heels, Hoot- 
bound or binding of the Hoofs, when the Hoots are exceſſive- 
ly hard, or when they are too ſoft and thin. A fleſhineſs of 
of the Foot, eſpecially about the Frog, and under the Sole, are 
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alſo great defects in the Feet; a flat Foot is likewiſe def. Feet g. 
tive, as alſo when the quarters grow too high. Theſe z of the 
what we obſerve to be natural defects of the Feet, and = Cur 9 
of molt of theſe defects proves only palliative. - bi Thi 
| 
i Of Narrow HE ELS. | GE 
j The beſt ARROW Heels are for the moſt part a natural aſe, | ſharp | 
| way to but are often rendered incurable by bad ſhoeing ; ſome nn 
1 3 farriers hollow the quarters ſo deep and fo thin, that one my the na 
3 etects. pinch them in with one's fingers, and think by that means t part e 
ö Viden them out by a ſtrong broad webbed ſhoe ; but this turn; Spuits 
them narrow above, and wires their Heels, and dries up of 0 R 
4 rots the Frog. The beſt way in all ſuch caſes is not to bol. fnkir 
1 low the Foot in ſhoeing, and pare nothing out but what ii WF ©. wh 
4 rotten or foul ; ; if the Foot be hard or dry; or inclined to be re + 
1 rotten, bathe it often with Chamber-lye, or boit two pounds 0} 
of Linſeed, bruiſed, in two quarts of Chamber-lye, to the 
1 conſiſtence of a poultice, then add to it {ix ounces of green _— 
[ ſoft Soap, and anoint the Foot with it w_ , rubbing 
4 little of it upon the Sole, or, | 
b Take two ounces of Bees-wax ; ; ſix ounces of freſh Butter; Wi A 
1 one ounce of Tar; and as much Linſeed Oil as vil trates 
0 make it into the conſiſtence of a ſmooth ointment. ſome 
3 This may be carried from Place to place, and uſed ddl e r 
the other. 2 
Binding of the H 0 O F. mn 5 
1 The c cauſe, WE ſay a Horſe is Hoof-bound, when the Hoof is f | brane 
tight round the Inſtep, that it turns the Foot ſome. the ec 
what into the ſhape of a bell; this is ſometimes cauſed by licon, 
Thoeing, as above deſcribed, ' to widen the Heel, and ſome- lomet 
times by cutting the Toes * too much, mich give that round 
ſhape to the Foot, and cauſes the Horſe to go lame; this is you p 
eaſily diſcovered both by the Eye and by the.Horſe ſetting tis has a 
Foot down ſo tenderly. I have known Horſes ſometimes the be 
have ſo much of the Toes cut down, that they could not g9 are ne 
till all the pails were pulled out before. Hoof - bound Horſes trom 
7 3 bave commonly pretty hard Feet, and the only way to reme- not be 
dy this defect, is to draw the Foot down from the Crownet but b 
4 elt to the Toe with a drawing knife, making ſeven or it be 


eight lines or razes through the Hoof, almoſt to the quick 
afterwards keep it charged with pitch or roſin, till the lines 
are worn out in ſhoeing, which will require ſeveral months, 


225 therefore moſt people turn ſuch Horſes to gral til * 
| 'eet 
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| Feet grow down, though I have known ſome Horſes get clear 
of the pain after drawing in this manner, and have been able 
| to travel and do good ſervice in a few weeks. | 
| The ſame method is alſo to be uſed when one Foot only 
| happens to be periſhed by corns or bruiſes that have been 
long under cure. Horſes Feet are ſometimes wounded by 
a | ſharp ſplinters, ſtubs, Tc. running up into the tender parts 
' WH within the Sole, or by the taking up of a kennel nail; after 
the nail, or whatever elſe, has been carefully taken out, the 
9 part ought to be bath'd with warm Oil of Turpentine and 
Spirits of Wine, and pledgits of Baſilicon laid over it by 


1 way of a ſtopping. If it turns ulcerous, and runs a foul and 

R | {linking matter, and much proud fleſh ariſes, the dreſſings are 

5 to be made of Honey, Venice Turpentine, and Ægyptiacum 

1 mixt together, ſtrewing firſt all over the ſore, a little Precipi- 

n tate in fine powder. This to be repeated every other day. 

. When the Feet have been prickt in ſhoeing, they maybe 

treated in the ſame manner. ES 

Tn Of SAN DO CRACK ZB. 

| Sand Crack is a little ſmall rift or cleft on the outſide of A Sand 
Tr; { X the Hoof; if it runs in a ſtrait line downwards and pene- Crack 


rates through the horny part of the Hoof, it proves trouble- deſcribed. 
ſome enough to cure; but if it paſſes through the ligament The prog- 
that unites the Hoof with the Coronet, it is then apt to breed noſticks 


8 a Quitter or a falſe Quarter, which are very dangerous. When and cure. 
the Crack only penetrates through the Hoof, without touch- 

| ing that ligament, unleſs the Hoof be hollow from the mem 
ſo WW branes underneath, it may be eaſily cured, only by raſping 
e the edges ſmooth, and applying thick pledgits of yellow Baſi- 
by lcon, and binding them down with a piece of loft liſt, and 
16+ lometimes a piece of very large packthread waxed, and bound 
hat round, like a hoop, will anſwer the end very well; but if 
Is you perceive a hollowneſs under the Hoof, and that the cleft 
tis has a tendency to penetrate through the griſtle or ligament, 
16s the beſt way in that caſe is to fire out of hand,with irons that 
90 are not made too hot, firſt raſping the part very thin and wide 
ſes trom both ſides of the cleft. After firing, the Horſe muſt 
le- not be ſuffered to carry any weight for a conſiderable time, 
net but be turned out to graſs, or into ſome good farm- yard, if 
5 it be in winter, till his Foot is grown. 
Bt Of a QuirTTEs, or QuiTToR, 


hs, 1 is an Ulcer formed between the Hair and Hoof, A Quitte 
| & moſt uſually on the inſide quarter of a Horſe's Foot; deſcrib 


4 : it 
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'The Cure. 


A falſe 
quarter. 


The 
Greaſe. 


What 
Horics 
moſt ſubs 
Jett to it. 


times to take off the quarter of the Hoof, then the cure is for 


ing 


9 


Of che GREASE. Part Ill 


it often proceeds from treads or bruiſes, and if the conſt;. 
tution be bad, or the Hoof happens to be hollow near that 
part, it then proves dangerous; but if it only is ſuperficial; 
and does not get under the Hoof, it may be cured with 
cleanſing dreſſings, bathing the Coronet round e day with 
Spirit of Wine, and drefſing the fore with yellow Bafilicon 
mixed with Precipitate, viz, Two drams of red Precipitate, 
_ powdered, to four ounces of Pafilicon; this wilt cure 
any ſuperficial Ulcer in the Coronet; but if the matter 
forms itſelf a lodgment uncer the Hoof, there is no wa 
then to come at the Ulcer but by taking off part of the 
Hoof ; and if this be done wel! and artfully, the cure may 
be effected without danger. I have known the matter, after 
one Ulcer has been cured, from freſh lodgments that have 
required more of the Hoot to be taken off afterwards, and 
yet have in the end ſucceeded very well, only ſuch accidents 
as theſe require ſome time. But when the matter happens 
to be lodged near the quarter, it obliges the Farrier ſome- 


the moſt part only palliative ; for when the quarter grows up 


it leaves a pretty large ſeam, which weakens the Foot, and 


this is what is uſually called a falfe Quarter; and a Hork 
that has this defect ſeldom goes quite ſound ; they are gene- 
rau Horſcs of the heavy breed which are moſt ſubjet to 


fuch things, and will alterwards do a good deal of | Grit gery in 
a cart or Waggon. 


Ot the GREASE: 

Need ſay very little or nothing g concerning t the Greafe, 
having diſcourſed of that a ready in the method of diet 
and other parts of this e ; 1t is generally the eff.dt 

of a faulty Blood, and happens moſtly to Horſes. of gros 
conſtitutions; ſometimes it is owing to careleſſneſs in the 
perſons that look after them, for want of keeping their Limbs 
clean and dry; but for the moſt part Horſes that run late in 
the winter at graſs are the moſt ſabject to it; their Blood 
by that means growing poor and dropſical, expoſes them 


Grit to ſwell in their Limbs, and then to eruptions, which | 


run a fœtid ſtinking matter, not unlike melted glue, and 
when it turns arp and corroſive, it becomes troubleſome 
enough; ſometimes the Greale only breaks out behind, 


ſometimes befor; and when the conſtitution 1s very bag, 
it will break out in all four Limbs at once. 


bel 
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When the Heels are very much ſwelled and full of hard The Cure 
ſcabs, it is neceſſary to begin the cure with poultices, which'of the 
may either be made with Turnips or with Rye-flower, Greaſe. 
Turpentine and Hog's Lard, mixed with Spirit of Wine or 
red Wine-Lees; and when the Horſe comes to move his 
Limbs with leſs ſtiffneſs, it will be proper to purge, which in 
ſome caſes muſt be repeated five or fix times before you Can 
have the defired effect, of which ſeveral forms may be 
wy in the preceding part of this treatiſe; where there are 

retty large ſwellings in the Limbs, diureticks that work 
powerfull y oy urine, often ſucceed better than purges, ' 


Take bur ounces of yellow Roſin, one ounce of Sal 
Prunellæ, grind them together in a mortar, oiling the 
end of the peſtle to keep them from running into lumps; 
unreclified Oil of Amber, one dram; let this be mixed 


in a quart of clean forge- water, and given to the Horſe 
7 in the morning taſting. 


He is to be kept faſting two hours before and-1 two hours 
| _ afterwards, then giving him cold water, and riding hin mo- 
; derately, the ſame as 1n a purge. 

Some Horſes that have weak ſtomachs, will not bear thoſe 
drinks ſo well as others, and therefore they may be the ſel- 
domer adminiſtred; to ſuch one in two or three days will 
anſwer the end, tho? not quite ſo ſoon as to thoſe that can 
take three or four of them every morning running 

I there be any remains of the humour, the Legs may be 
bathed with Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, equal parts; and 
if that is not ſharp enough, add a little Ægyptiacum to it, 


or if the Heels remain ſomewhat ſcabby and dry, whe the 
bollowing ointment. 


Take yellow Baſilicon and Honey, of each two ounces z 
| Verdigreaſe in fine powder, three drams; let this be 
applied once a day til the cure 1s effected. 


I any weeping remains near the Heels, apply the following 
poultice, which will go nigh to dry it up. 


Take Honey, four ounces; White or red Led, in powder, 
two ounces; Verdigreaſe, in fine powder, one ouncg. z 
mix them together, and apply as much as 1s ſufficient, 
- By tow, to the part, and renew it once in three 

ay N 


| Rats- 
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Rats- tails generally creep from the Paſtern to the middle 
of the Shank, along the maſter Sinew, or on one Side of it 
ſometimes moiſt, but more frequently dry : the following 0 
the moſt proper for the cure of this and moſt other excreſ. 
gon about the Legs and Feet, as Scratches, Kibes, Fips, 

a | | 


Take black Baſilicon and ſoft Soap, of each two ounces: 
Linſeed Oil, one ounce ; white Vitriol, in fine powder t 
half an ounce; incorporate theſe well together, and 
dreſs the part with this ointment every day, wiping it 
clean firſt. 8 „ | 


Thecrown The Crown ſcab is an humour that breaks out round the 
ſcab, how Coronet, is very ſharp and itching, and attended with ſcur- 
to be ma- fineſs, moſt uſe only ſharp water tor the cure of it, but the 
naged. ſafeſt way is to mix ſome Marſh-mallow's and yellow Baſilicon, 
equal parts, ſpread upon tow and laid all round the Coronet, 
and at the ſame time let the Horſe have a doſe or two of 
phyſick, or a couple of the diuretick drinks, as above deſcribed 
in the Greaſe. „„ . 


Of a running "Thruſh, or Fruſh. 


A running A "Thruſh is an impoſthume that gathers in the frog, eſpe- 
Thruſh cially in Horſes that have fleſhy Heels, and have 
deſcribed. deep clefts in their frogs. Horſes that have their frogs 
clean and dry, and of a moderate ſize, are ſeldom ſubjeQ to 
ſuch accidents; ſometimes they are attended with the Greaſe, 
in Horſes that are liable to ſwelled Heels, and when care has 
not been taken to cure them in time, when proper methods 
are uſed to ſuch Horſes they are ſeldom dangerous, but are 
ſometimes profitable to Horſes of fleſhy and foul conſtitutions, 
becauſe they drain off a great many bad humors; and when 
ignorant people are too ſollicitous to dry them up too quick, 
I have known them ſometimes affect a Horſe's Eye, and 
ſometimes bring out a ſharp humor on the ſurface of the 

in, reſembling a ſurfeit. „„ 
Ihe ſafeſt way in managing Thruſhes, when the impoſt- 
hume appears, is to pare out the hard part of the frog, ot 
whatever appears rotten, and waſh the bottom of the Foot 
two or three times a day with old Chamber-lye ; there is {cl- 
dom or ever any thing more neceſſary for the cure of a 
'Thruſh, for this is ſeldom ſo perfect but that they will re- 
lapſe at ſome certain times, in one Foot or another, 9 
21 „ | Orles 
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Chap. 14. Of a Canker in the Foot. 


Horſes are inclined to them; but then they may be cured 
by following the ſame method. | 
But when a Horſe happens to have been neglected, or has 
a very ſtrong flux of humors into the part, it is apt to de- 
enerate into a Canker; the beſt way to prevent this, is to 
begin with medicines that are not ſo ſharp, of which I would 
adviſe the following : N 


| Take Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, of each two ounces 
Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes, one ounce ; Ægyptia- 


cum, half an ounce; mix them together, and bathe 
the Thruſh wherever there appears a more than ordina- 
ry moiſture ; and lay a little tow dipt in the Tincture 
over the Ulcer, after the manner of a ſtoping. 


At the ſame time the Horſe ſhould be purged with one or 


another of the purges I have recommended tor ſwelled Legs, 


and it would not be amiſs to give him one or two of the diu- 
retick drinks inſerted for the Greaſe ; I have known this me- 
thod not only ſcour Horſes from the Canker, but from the 
other ſymptoms that ariſe from drying up theſe Ulcers too 
ſoon. ORE. N Cp F 


Of a CAx KER in the Foor. 


mor, when it has been of a long ſtanding, and is got into the 
ſinuoſities of the Coffin- joint, will run down to the Frog and 


under the Sole, and turn to a Canker; ſometimes Bruiſes, 


Corns, and ſometimes taking up a kennel or channel nail, 


when theſe are ill managed, they will produce the ſame effect 


but the moſt uſual cauſe is from a rank Thruſh. _ 
The Canker is ſo luxuriant in ſome conſtitutions, that in 


one night's time it will get into the Muſcles of the bottom 


of the Foot, 'turn them all into a quag, and at the ſame time 
rot the Sole. A luxuriant Canker very much reſembles a 
Cancer, both in ſmell and aſpect; for if it be neglected 
dreſſing for a few days, it will grow ſeveral inches high, and 


when the ſlough is taken off, it will be underneath all full 


of papillæ, reſembling a colly-flower, except in the colour, 
which is of a very pale red, and variegated. 'The method 
that farriers uſe for the cure of a Canker, is for the moſt part 
with hot oils, ſuch as double Aqua Fortis, Oil of Vitriol, 
and Butter of Antimony, which indeed are very proper E for 
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A for the moſt part proceeds from Thruſnes, when 


they prove rotten and putrid: ſometimes a greaſy hu- 


#39 


236 


fleſh, until the Sole begins to grow. 
great error committed in curing the Canker, and that 1s, 
not having ſufficient regard to the Hoof: the Hoof ſhould 
not only be cut off wherever it preſſes upon the tender parts, 


Of a Canker in the Foot. P art III 


ſome Cankers are of ſo quick a growth, that nothing les 
than ſuch cauſtick medicines will keep them under; ſome 
uſe Sublimate, and ſtrew the Canker over aſter the oils haye 
been applied ; this fometimes does a great deal of miſchief, 
thoſe do better who only uſe red Precipitate : but the main 
thing ſome farriers are wanting in, is, the manner of uſing 
them; the plain cauſtick oils are the beſt alone, providing 


they are rightly applied; for they ſhould be more frequently 


dreſſed than what is common, not to let them lie on three 


or four days, as they often do; for the great humidity and 


moiſture of the Canker weakens the force of the oils, ſo 
that they only form a ſoft ſpungy eſchar, and when that 
comes to be ſcraped off, you will meet with nothing but a 
freſh ſpungy place, which makes the work to begin a-new 
again ; but thoſe who have followed my advice, and have 


_ dreſſed them every day with oils, have ſoon got ground upon 
the Canker, even fometimes when it has been got to the 


Coffin-bone ; for the Muſcles in the bottom of a Horſe's 
Foot are utterly waſted in the cure of this diſtemper, yet 


they will grow up again, and be no detriment at all to the 
Horſe, a new Sole will cover them firmer and better than 
What they had at firſt. When the Canker does not rie 
upon the dreflings, once in two days will be ſufficient, and 


ſometimes a little Precipitate and burnt Allum, in fine pow- 
der, will be very neceſſary to ſtrew over the new growth of 
There is one other 


but ſhould be kept very ſoft with Linfeed Oil, and as often as 


it is dreſſed, bathe the Hoof all round the Coronet with 
Chamber-lye. When the Horſe is cured and come to his 
appetite, he ought to have two or three purges, and two or 


three more ought to be repeated after a month's interval. As 
they are commonly draught Horſes that are ſubject to theſe 


maladies, a little working will do them good, as ſoon as the 


Foot is grown tolerably firm and ſtrong, 
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Antients, very circumſtantial in deſcribing the Diſe 


A. 


. CCIDENTS amongſt Horſes, often cauſed by 

WF fill feeding and want of exerciſe, vol. i. page 
Age of a Horſe, the krowledge of it, i. 4, How 

I © beſt diſcovered after the Mark is out, 1.6, 

Ar neceſſary for conſumptive Horles, ii. 53. 

Aliment, the courſe of it, 1,63. | 

Alterative powders, ſee Antimonal, 1 

Anatomy of a Horſe, i. 32. 1 gt 15 

Anchoroides, one of the Membranes of the Brain, i: 8g˖ 88. 


i. 185. | 


reduced tumors to four kinds, ii. 147. „ 
Antimorial, and other alterative powders, ſometimes neceſſary after 


graſs, i. 127, 120 15 
m=—— powders good for the eyes, i. 200. : 
—— and other mineral preparations, good to deſtroy worms, 
Anus,” or Fundament, its Muſcles, i. 5 1+ 


 Apoplexy, the ſigns of it, i. 152. The cure, 153. 


4fpetite, loſt, ii. 56. The uſual cauſes of it, ib:4, The cure, 57. 
A proper purge for a Horſe that feeds poorly, ibid, Hard to be 

| Cured when it proceeds from a hot and fiery diſpoſition, 58. 

—=voracious, deſcribed, ii. 58. Foul feeders differ in ſome 

reſpects from Horſes of a voracious appetite, ibid, The cure of 

3 poracious appetite, 59. | | 


o 


Aqueous 
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Aqueous, or watry humor in the Eye, i. 91. 
Aromatics, good for Horſes in cold countries, i. 9). 
Arteries, their uſe, i, 71. Their diſtribution into all parts of the ho. 
dy of a Horſe, 15d. Their mechaniſm and ſtructure, 73: 
Hſcarides, or needle worms, ii. 69. Signs of them, 70. In wx 
manner they affect a Horſe, 72. The cure, 73. 
Aſthma, ſee Cough. | 
. B. 


Back Sinew, which, ii. 2. 
Back, the muſcles of it, 1. 49. ER 
Back Sinew ſtrained, ii. ans The cure, 7bid. | 
Balls, to help the working off of phyſic, i. 142. For a cold, ii, 4 
For worms, ii. 5. For pleuretic diſorders, ii. 16. For a cod 
or aſthma, ii. 24. For Horſes that wheeze, and are thick wind. 
ed, ii. 27. For bad winded Horſes, ii. 38, 40, 44. For col. 
ſumptive Horſes, ii. 52. For the gripes, ii. 63. To ſtrengthen 
the Stomach and Bowels, ii. 79. For the yellows, ii. 86. Por 
hurts in the Kideys, ii 94. For Horſes that piſs with pain, ii, gy, 
for a ſuppreſſion of urine from a defect in the Kidneys, ii. g6, 
For a Horſe that ſtales blood, ii. 99. for a diabetes, or profuſe 


ſtaling, ii. 102. For the mange, 1i. 119. For the farcy, ii, 144, 


For the * ji. 207. Not to be too large, i. 143. The 
manner of giving them, 7b:d. VVV 
Bars, in a Horſe's Mouth, which, 1. 1. 
Beans, their properties and uſe, 1. 102. 
Belly, ſee Lower Belly. : 
Binding of the hoof, i. 14. ii. 230. The cure, 78:4. „ 
Bladder, its muſcles, &c. i. 51. Diſeaſes of the Bladder, ii.9i. 
Bleeding, neceſſary to Horſes when they firſt come from the dealer 
hands, i. 113. Cautions about bleeding, i. 129. Caſes that re- 
quire bleeding, i. 130. Bleeding very neceſſary in an apoplexy, 
i. 153. In fevers, i. 209, 214, 224. In colds, ii. 3. In pleuri 
ſies, ii. 15. In conſumptions, ii. 5 2. In the yellows, ii. 85. In 
hurts of the Kidneys, ii. 93, 94- In a ſtranguary, ii. 98. Infur- 
fepits, ii. 106, 108. In the molten greaſe, ii. 115. and in the farcy. 
— in the mouth, its uſe in the gripes, ii. 62. 
how ſtopped when a hæmorrhage happens, ii. 188. 
Blood, diſeaſes that affect it, ii. 103, . ; 
Blood-ſpavin, 2 a varix, ii. 172. The cauſe of a blood-ſpt- 
vin, ibid. The cure of it, ibid. Strengthening charge proper in 
a blood -ſpavin, 175. 1 | 
Blood. veſſels deſcrib'd, i. 33. 71. 
Bloody- flux, ſee Lax and ſcouring. 5 
Blows on the eyes, how cured, i. 187. Blows or bruiſes, ii. 151. 
Boay of a Horſe, uſually called his carcaſe, i. 2. No 
Bones, their nature and uſe, i. 34. Of a Horſe deſeribed, i. ibid. 
Bone-ſpavin deſcribed, ii. 153. The uſual cauſes of a bone-ſpavity 
154. The prognoſtics, 155. The cure. Spavins in old Horſes 


EN ſometimes obſtinate, 157. When ſpavins are like to prove incu- 
Table, ibid, Sometungs bold attempts ſucceed in the cure of ob 
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fiinate ſpavins, 159. An inſtance of a very fine Horſe cured, 
1514 Diſtortions of the ſmall Bones of the Hock ſometimes mi- 
ſtaken for ſpavins, 160. = 

Bots in the Stomach very often the cauſe of convulſions in Horſes, 
i. 167. The bots deſcribed, 11. 68, Bots common in the months 
of May and June among young Horſes, 70. The manner of 
curing bots, i. 170. ii. 70, Rt : 

Brwels, diſorders proceeding from them, i. 166. 

Brain, a deſcription of it, 1. 83. 

Bran. its uſe, i. 102. 


Breafi-bone of a Horſe, i. 38. The Muſcles of the Breaſt, i. 49. 


Diſeaſes Horſes are ſubject to in their Breaſt, 11. 1. 
Broken wind, ſee Wind. 
Burns, how to be treated, ii. 191. Two extraordinary caſes of 
burns, 192. 8 | 


3 Buying of Horſes well, no ſmall difficulty in it, i. 7. Sufficient 
| g icie 


trial neceſſary, 8. 


C 


Cancerous ulcers, ii. 199. An inſtance of a rowel turning cancer- 


ous, ibid. | 


Cancer on a Horſe's flank, 199. How cured, 200. Cancerous wart 


on the Noſe of a Horſe, 201. Cancer among the inguinal Glands, 

201. | 

Canter in the Foot, ii, 235. The cure, 236. | 

Carcaſe, or Body of a Horſe, its defects, i. 19. A Horſe well car- 
caled, deſcribed, 20. | 5 | 


Cataracts in Horſes eyes, how cauſed, i. 195. Cataracts in moon- 


blind Horſes deſcribed, 204. 

Cavernous ulcers deſcribed, ii. 197. 

Caul, a deſcription of it, i. 1. TT 

Cerebellum, one of the principal parts of the Brain, i. 83. 

Cerebrum, or Brain, i. 83. 5 

Cheft, or upper cavity, its internal parts deſcribed, i. 66. 

Cholick, ſee Gripes. . | 1 

Circulation of the Blood, its courſe, i. 74. 5 . 

CA. joint, which, i. 3. Muſcles of the Coffin joint, i. 54, 58. 
Coffin- joint, when ſtrained, how cured, ii. 226. | 

Cefin-bone, which, i. 40, 41. 


Colds, malignant, frequent among Horſes, i. 223. Signs of ama- 


lignant cold, ibid. An epidemical cold in the year 1732, deſeri- 
bed, ibid. The method of curing a malignant cold, 224. This 


diſtemper of ſhort continuance, 225. Spring colds in ſome ſea- 


ſons accompanied with an epidemical fever, 227. The cauſes of 


| Colds in Horſes, ii. 1. Signs of a cold, 2. Young Horſes moſt 


ſubject to colds, 2. The cure of a cold, 3. A proper method 
of treating a freſh cold, 0. EE EIT nc 
Component-parts of a Horſe, i. 33. | 
er to be uſed, ii. 1522 | 
arge for a blood-ſpavin, ii. 175. For a ring- bone, 164. 
Gragles the third membrane of ihg Bye, L gt, 
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Chrifla/ine humor in the E e | 
Collar bones, which, 1. 38. e 2 ole lan 
ours of Horſes, obſervations concern 
88 e der fevers, ſee . Sram 5 rk 
on/litutions, ſome more eaſily infected than others 
3; 
— n. 50. Horſes ſabje& to cofatipthiia and waſt 
iſeaſes, ibid. The cauſe of a conſumption, “, Hot Ho 
ey 


tinued fi 
Horſes 
that piſs 
Diaphragi 
Diarrhæd 


Diet prope 


moſt liable to conſumptions, 12 

tics, ibid. The cure, o Air nad modes exrc ae. fe 1 a 
conſumptive Horſes, 53. | F BY * 
| _— wounds on the joints, ii. 185. ST k 
nvynlfons, i. 168. The cauſ 2 = 
from vermin in he ct”, y 9 N = 5 wy 2 
impoſthumes in the Midriff and Bowels, 169. How Ane ry Ter 
ed, ibid. The good and bad prognoſtics, bid. The 8 2 
it proceeds from bots, 170. Inſtances of this kind, 1 wo Aon > 

cure when it proceeds from the midriff, 177. * f 10 
univerſal cramp, 178. The cure, 178. A proper is firs | * 
convulſed Horſe, 1 179. Convulfions and ſtaggers ol = h — 
on of the dung and aliment, 180. The cauſe ag yay 1 
ſigns of this kind, ibid. The cure, 181. Avery brug kab! e 
cale of an extreme e of * men . 0 d — * 
3 prove mortal, For cor 
Corner teeth, which. i. ge. pan 
E the uſual cauſes of, tom whence it proceeds ji. $t, 70 6 
The cure, 82. Habitual coſtiveneſs, how to be treated, ibid | "a0 5 
cane and aſthma, ii. 21 The cauſes of a ſettled cough, ilil. er 
The ſigns and diagnoſtics carefully to be obſerved, 22. How to Dy : - 
diſtinguiſh the different kinds of a cough, ibid. The cure, 2 * oy 
Horſes that wheeze and rattle, 27. Their cure, 76:4. "Th Far of a 
great benefit of exerciſe, 29. Cough, 'when it leav . H r 0 | ornans 
C oem it is apt to return, 4 e ; 1. 
* a ing do ping: i. 24. More frequent | in Londen than in 100 WW tb; 
| Crib-biters, the moſt ſub hw of 
Critical tumors, ſee ſujet © the ErIPes, . . 6r es N 
88 me cured, ii. 2 24. kg 
uticula, or ſcarff-ſKkin 22 
rage ee 5% . 
Curb deſcribed, ii. 161. The b of ibid. The heary prarmica 
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158. 
ibid. 
Excxraor 
Kercſe, 


breed moſt ſubject to them, ibid. Th 
ſometimes e after cure of 4 curb, 162, ibid. Purging 


Dealers generally give their Horſes 
too little exerciſe in proportion 
”» Feng diet, 1.112, Horſes to be uſed very gently prop they 
. firſt come from the dcaler's ſtables, 144: Exerciſe in the ys 
— of great ſervice in this caſe, ibid. ner of 
eſecbs to be avoided in buying of Horſes, 1 f. 7 | bleedin 


Diabetes, or profule ſlaling, delved, li. 100. The cauſes of pros cle in 1 
tuls Vol 
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C 


riſe ſtaling. p. 100. Diabetes generally the reſult of long con · 
tinued ſickneſs, ſurfeits, c. 101. Very difficult to remove in 
Horſes of a weakiy conſtitution, 76/4. The cure of young Hoi ſes 


Diaphragma, Or midriff, deſcribed, i. 50. 
Diarrhea ſee Lax and Scouri ug. 


that ſcour, ii. 79. A proper diet for Horſes that have their 
Kidneys any ways affected, ii. 93. A diet for ſurfeited Horics, 


112. 

iet drinks, fee Drinks. 

Diſcaſes of Horſes, i. 151. | 

Drizks for Horſes, to be made ſomewhat palatable, i. 143. The 
manner of giving drinks, bd. Groſs powders improper in 
drinks, 144. Cautions in adminiſtring drinks to ſick Horfes. 
145. Laxative draughts, 140. Drink to help the working off 
phyſic, 141. Drink for a lethargy, 155. For an epilepſy, 168. 
For convulſive diſorders, 171. For a ſimple fever, 209. For 
compound fevers, 214. For a cold, it. 3. For the worms, 6. For 
the ſtrangles, 10, 11. For a pleurify, 16. Drink proper aſter 
mercurial medicines, 25. For Horſes that are bad winded, 39. 
For conſumptive Horſes, 52. For Horſes that fecd poorly; 57. tor 
a Horſe of a voracious appetite, 59. For a Horſe that purges or 
cours, 76. For the yellows, 86. For hurts in the Kidneys, 94. 
For the ftranguary, 98. _ | | 

Drag, the neceſſity of their being ſound, i. 127. The danger of 
purging with bad drugs, 137. : = 

Dura nater, the uppermoſt cover to the brain, i. 82. 


Er of a Horſe deſcribed, i. q2. The external Ear, 75:4. The 
organs of hearing, 93. Some obſervations concerning them, 
hd, Setting up the Ears injurious to ſome Horſes in their hear- 
ing, ibid. The muſcles of the Ear, 47. EY 
fath.worms, or Territes deſcribed, i. 69. 

Eb of a Horſe, which, i. 2. | 


» 


Ehrolottis, i. 46. | a | 
bfidenical fevers, i. 221. A fever of this kind in the year 1734, 
deleribed, 226. The cure, ibid. * 
Pirmical cold deſcribed, i. 223. The method of cure, 224. 
Ihe ſtaggers and yellows ſometimes epidemical, 2 30. — 
ich deſcribed, i 157. Commonly called the tailing ſickneſs, 
158. The caufes of epileptic diſorders, eſpecially in Horſes, 

wid, low diſtinguiſhed from the gripes in Horſes, 55:4. Tuo 
xraordinary caſes of epileptic Horſes, 159. The cure, 160, 

(ere, the advantages of it, i. 108. The right time and man- 
ner of giving Horſes. exerciſe, 108. Exercite neceſſary after 
bleeding; 1 13. The want of exerciſe dangerous, 115. Exec- 
Mem the open air of great ſerviee, 114. Exerciſe proper, in 
nn | | obttinage 


that piſs from fearfulneſs, ibid. The cure of a true diabetes, 102. 


Vizt proper in fevers, 1. 209. In the ſtrangles, ii. 10. For Horlcs 


Fgliſ provender ſuitable to the conſtitution of our Horſes, i. 98. 
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ebſtinate coughs, ii, 29. Exereiſe good for conſumptive Horſs, 


9 3. | | 
Eyes, the beſt judges ſometimes miſtaken about them, i. g. They | 


ſeveral defects, ibid. The beſt way of examining a Horſe 
Eyes, i. 11. Deſcription of a good Eye, ibid. Muſcles of 
the Eye, 44. Eye of a Horſe, a deſcription of it, 89. The 
orbit of the Eye, ibid. Its membranes or coats, 90. The three 
humors which chiefly compoſe the Eye-ball, 91. Eyes, their 
_ diſeaſes, 184. | OO, | 

Eye lids, their muſcles, i. 44. The manner of ſtitching them when 
they are cut, 190. - | : 

Eye veins, miſtakes about taking them up, i. 203. 

F. 

Falle. quarter. what, 11. 232. | 
Farcin, or farey, ſometimes catching and infectious. i. 228, i. 
144. Miſtakes about the farcy ii. 121. The farcy deſcribed, 
zvid, The cauſe of the farcy, 122. The figns of it, 123, 
Specific remedies of little uſe in the farcy, 124. The facy 
caſily cured when the ſymptoms are favourable, 125. Some 
times reſembles the St. Anthony's fire, ibid. Three degrees in the 
farcy, 1:6. How Horles are managed in the firſt tage of thi 
diſtemper. 127. Bleeding in the farcy almoſt always neceſ 
ſary, id. When the farcy begins in the large veins, hoy 
managed, 128, How treated about the Paſterns, 132. Farcy 
in the Flank not to be overlooked, 131. Wherein the farcy in 
the limbs differs from the greaſe, 132. The cure of the far 


When it grows inveterate, 134. When neceſſary to open the 


buds and cleanſe the ulcers, 135. Very deſperate methods uſed 
in the cure of the farcy, 136. Cautions in adminiftring mer 
curial medicines, 137. The hurrying of a cure in an obttivate 
farcy dangerous, 142. The cure when joined with the yellows 
11d. The cure when the bleod is in a morbid tate, z Some 
Finds not to be curcd. without the conſtant uſe of outward 
applications, 143. In what manner the farcy appears wi 
incurable, ibid. How -an epidemical farcy appears, and tit 
conſequence thereof, 144. The water farcy has very lite of 
vo reſemblance to the true, 145. This of two kinds, i 
The Cure, ibid. 1 © = oo Ng | 
Faults of Horſes, ſee Defeas. ; ha 
Fcar, thoſe Horſes: that are much diſpoſed to it of ſmall yalue 


. e e eee ee 
Fecding of Horſes, obſervations concerning it, i. 98. Feeding 
© graſs, 102. In the houſe, 1). | | 


Fert, their defects, 1,12: A thin or weak foot, ibid. A very Wi 
or Atrong Foot, ibid. Narrow Heels, 14. Hoofs as 
| ibid. Other deſects of the Feet, ibid. A good Foot deſeibe 


16. Bones of the Feet, which, i. 39. Diſeaſes of the i 


11. 229. ; 6} Et . 705 Wh 
Pewers, a definition of them, with the various kinds, 1. 207. 
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Fever, fimple, deſcribed, i. 208. Simple fevers uſual in ſome 
hot ſeaſons, ibid. The cauſe of theſe fevers, 14d. Signs and 
diagnoſtics, ibid "The. cure, 209. The manner of feeding in 
fevers, ibid. Uſeful obſefvations, 210. Symptoms that requue 
continuance of medicines, ibid. Signs of a perfect recovery, 
111. 

Fever. inflammatory, how managed, 1, 212. The ill eſleds of an 
inflammatory fever, 1 N 5 BY 

Fever, compound, deſcribed, i. 212. Malignant and putrid, 21d. 
practitioners apt to miſtake in theſe fevers, 213. I be cauſes of 
malignant and putrid fevers, ibid. Signs and prognoſtics, 791d. 
The cure, 214. Cautions in bleeding, 7bid. A proper diet, 
215. Proper remedies in the increaſe of this diſtemper, 216. 

A method of cure for Horſes of ſmall value, 15:4. Dangerous 
ſymptoms to be _— 217. A proper method when che fe- 
ver is of a putrid kind, i. 218. How to treat a Horſe that is 
on the recovery, 220. 5 5 

Fever, epidemical, 221. Horſes ſometimes ſubje& to peſtilential 
fevers, ibid. An epidemical fever among Horſes in the year 
1734, deſcribed, 226. The cure, ibid.. Why ſs many Horſes 
miſcarry in ſuch diſtempers, 227. | 

Finger the beſt probe, where it can be uſed, ii. 220. 

Firing, firſt borrowed from the Arabians, i. 98. The Arabian fi- 
red their young Horſes to ſtrengthen their limbs, ib. The me- 
thod of firing, 149. The manner of firing a bone ſpavin, ii. 159. 
Firing the only method to remove a ring-bone, 164. How pro- 
by in the cure of a ſplent, 168. Uſeful in the cure of wind- 

galls, 170. i 1 

2 ulcers deſcribed, ii. 197. FIRE 

Fifula on the withers often no other than a ſinuous ulcer, ii. 217. 
The cauſes of a fiftula on the withers, 218, Signs, Cc. ibid. 
The method of cure, ibid. No repellents proper when the ſwel- 
ling is critical, 219. The right way to open tumors on a Horſe's 
withers, 220. The right way to manage when the bones are 
foul, 222. Sharp tinctures proper in thoſe caſes, ibid. 

He natie, or dull and heavy Horſes deſcribes, i. 24. Subject to 
curbs, 161. | | | 

Fly pannicle, what, i. 60. 

Foal. teeth, which, i, 4. | 55 | 5 

Yomentations proper in ruptures, ii. go. Neceſſary in ſwellings, 
tumors, &c. 150. Of ſingular uſe in wounds, 186, Uſeful at- 

ter rowels, 224. | . wy | 

Fort, ſee Feet. . at | 

Foul feeders differ in ſome reſpects from Horſes of a voracious aps 
petite, ii. 58, How theſe fort of Horſes ought to be managed, 


509. 
Fretfulneſs, a bad quality in a Horſe, i. 23. 
Frontal, or Forchead bone, which, i. 35. 


R 2 | PFrajpes, 


[DEX 


Frußpes, ſee Running-thrufs. 
Fundament, its muſcles, i. 51. 


. 


Call pipe deſcribe?, i 64. 


Gangrene in the Plate · vein from bleeding, ii. 187. 
Garlicꝶ uſeful in dry coughs, ii. 42, 42. 
Gelding, in what manner performed, 1. 150. 


Genital parts of a Horſe, i. 65. 


Clauders deſcribed, ii. 202. Some cauſes of the glanders, 1 
The true nature of the glanders, zh:4. Sigas and prognoſtics of 
the glanders, 202, 203. The glanders the molt inſectious of al 
other diſtempers in Horſes, 203. Cautions to prevent Horſes be. 
ing infected, 205. Fruitleſs trials made for the cure of the gha. 
ders, 206. Inward means neceflary, ibid. Two Horſes ei- 

red of the glanders, bid. Diſcoveries made in opening glander, 
209. 


| Glands, or kernels, deſcribed, i. 34, 77. Inflated kernels under 


the jaws dangerous, 80. Looſe kernels common to young 
Horſes, bd. Mr. Cheſelden's account of the glands, 77. Ther 
various kinds, 78. "The uſe of the glands, 79. Sublinguals 
gland the ſeat of the ſtrangles, Lid. Lymphatic glands,. ibid 
iſeaſes of the glands, 80, ; 


Glandula pineulis, ndiculouſly took by Des C artes to be the ſeat of 


the ſoul, 1. $0. 


Glaſſey humor of the Eye, which, i. 91. 8 
Gliſters, their ſeveral kinds and uſes, i. 145. Gliſter emollient or 


laxative, 146. Purging,. 147. Reſtringent, 15d. Cautions in 
adminiſtring gliſters, 1. Horſes to be raked before their gli 
ters, ibid. Gliſters proper in a lethargy, 156. In convoulſion 
from the midriff, 177. In fevers, 211. In pleuriſies, ii. 16. 
A reſtringent gliſter for a ſcouring, 78. A gliſter for the ye 
lows, 85. For a ſuppreſſion of urine, 96. For the motter- 
greaſe, 116. 0 . 


Cliſier-pipe, its form and ſize, 1.148. A pipe preferable to a f. 


ringe, 149. AE 
Graſs, its properties, i. 103. Signs in Horſes that require graz 
118. A ſummer's run at graſs, when neceſſary, 117. The falt 
_ marſhes often the moſt proper, ibid. Miſtakes concerning grabs 
119. Soiling, its uſe, 122. What herbage fitteſt for folling 
ibid. Cautions in ſoiling Horſes, 124. Horſes taken from git 
how managed, ibid. Running abroad in the winter, 125. Ibe 
right management of Horſes newly taken from graſs, 126. An- 
timonial and other alterative powders ſometimes neceſſar) aft 
graſs, 127. In what manner a Horſe is to be ordered to ft lin 
tor graſs, 128. The proper time of purging after grals, 1 
Rowelling after graſs, cautions concerning it, 129. Graſs the - 
fects of it on broken- winded Horſes, ii. 49. Sometimes effeclua 
in recovering the tone of the ſtomach, 80. | | 


Ereaſe, melted, ſee Melten-Greaſe. __— 
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Greaſe, what Horſes moſt ſubjeR to it, ii. 232. The cure of the 
reaſe, 233- | | Ih 
Grives, ets moſt ſubje& to this diſtemper, ii. 61. The ſigns 
of the gripes, ibid. The uſe of bleeding in the mouth in the 
ripes, 62. Riding Horſes in the gripes not always ſafe, ibid. 
Fallances of burſtenneſs in the gripes, ibid. Cautions to pre- 
vent dangerous accidents in the gripes, 63. The common me- 
thods, often hurtful in the gripes, 7bid. The ſigns of recove- 
ry, 64. When the gripes are complicated with inward inflam- 
mation, how diſtinguiſhed, 714. Dry and humid, or moiſh, 
cholics, 65. The latter ſometimes ends in mortification of the 
guts, &c. ibid. The cure of an inveterate cholic, 75:4. Purging 
after cholics uſeful, bid. The dry gripes, in what manner to be 
managed, 66. Remarks on Horſes that have died of the cholic, 
6 f 1 55 | 

Gift, or cartilage, what, 1. 34. 

Gullet deſcribed, 1, 61. 

Cun. ſpot wounds, fee Wounds. | 
Cutta ſerexa deſcribed, i. 206. The ſigns, 76:4. 
Guts, their muſcles, i. 51. The = deſcribed, 62. 


Habits to be broke gradually, 1. 111. 
Hair, the nature of it, i. 59. 

Haunch-bone, which, i. 40. 1 2 
Hay, its qualities, i. 99. Mow-burnt hay, ibid. Rye-graſs hay, 
100. Horſes that mangle their hay, how to be uſed, 107. _ 
Head, the bones of it, i. 35. Muſcles of the head, 44. Diſeaſes 

. of the head, . dt ob rs cones 
. Health, ſigns of it in Horſes, i. 96. Phyſic no ways neceſſary tp 
Horſes in health, 97. 

Heart, adeſcription of it, i. 51, 68. 55 | 
Haw, in moon-blind Horſes, deſcribed, 1. 203, The manner of 
cutting it out, 15. | e 
Heels, greaſy, ſee Greaſe. | 
Heels, narrow, ſee Narrow-heels. 
Hemiplegia, or dead palſy, an extraordinary inſtance of that kind 

cured, i. 229. = 5 5 FAY | 
Herbage, which proper for ſoiling Horſes, i. 122. | 
Hide, the nature of it, i. 59. 5 5 | 
Hide. bound Horſes deſcribed, with the uſual cauſes that produce 
that malady, iv 112. The manner of treating hide-bound 
Horſes, ibid. | 5 | 
Hip-bones, i. 40. 
Hæmorrhage, how ſtopped, ii. 188. 
Hock, the bones of it, 1, 41. Strains on it eaſily cured, except when 
the ligaments are hurt, ii. 228. 
Hoof-Bound, ſee Binding of the Hoof, 
Hoofi, of what compoſed, i. 41. 
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 Horſe-balls, fee Balli. | | 
Herſe, the proper names of his external parts, i. 1. His ape, how het 
known, 4. Such defects as _ to be avoided in . 2 
Horſe, 7. The proper ſhape of a comely or beautiful Horſe, 25. 
The anatomy of a Horſe, 32. The method of keeping Horſes in 
ſome foreign countries, 97. How managed when they come fron 
the Dealer's hands, 112. How to be managed in hunting, aud 
on the road, 109. How ordered to fit them for graſs, 128. Hoh 
managed from graſs, 124. Why ſo many miſca:ry when they 
come firſt to buſineſs, 113, Not ſo apt to relapſe in convulfye 
diſorders as men, 162. Why ſo mary miſcarry in epidemic 
diſtempers, 227. Subject, as well as men, to peſtilential fever, 
221. Why more ſubject to colds when they are young than af. 
terwards, ii. 2. Reſtrained from water, bad for their wind, 30, 
Horſes that are broken winded often ſound in their vitals, 31. 
Subject to conſumptions and other waſting diſeaſes, 50. Subſecl 
to various kinds of ruptures, 89. Rarely ſubject to the ſtone, 9. 
But very often to hurts in their Kidncys, ibid. Very fat Horls 
liable to have their greaſe melted, 114. More eafily infected thas 
men, 205. . = | 
T aundice, fee Yellows. os el 
Jaw-bones, which, i. 35. The muſcles of the Jaws, 45. 
. Jaws of Horſes ought to be obſerved when bought, i. 2. 
Jaw ſet Horſes deſcribed, i. 166. Moſtly cauſed from vermin in 
the Stomach, 167. In what manner a Horſe appears in this di 
temper, 166. The good and bad prognoſtics, 169. The cute, 
when it proceeds from bots in the Stomach, 170. Inſtances of 
very extraordinary caſes of this Kind, 172. The cure when it 
proceeds from ulcers and impoſthumes in the Midriff, 6c. 177. 
_ Jadian rhubarb, its uſe in a diarrhea, ji. 77 | 1 
Fieſaits bark helpful in violent runnings at the Noſe, ii. 11. 
Impoſthumes, fee Tumors. © | N | 


Iris of the Eye, which, i. go. 


Kernels, fee Glands. ; | 1 
Kidney of a Horſe deſcribed, i. 65, Iſurt or ſtrained, 11. 91. Te 
ſignus of it, 92. Diteaſes of the Kidneys dangerous, ibid. In wt 
manner cured, 9 3 F 
Knce, the bones cf it, i. 39. When ſtrainad, how to be treated, 
. 
Knowledge . 
| . 3 3 
Lacteal, or milky veſſel', 1. 63. . 
Lempaſs, taking of it cut apt to affect the Eyes, ii. 6. ; 
Lemeneſ/ts that require purging deſcribed, i 115. From ſtrains, &. 
Ii. 222. In the Stiffle, 227, In the Shoulder, 222. In ile 
VWhiritone and Hip, 227. vo. — | 
Layynx, or head of the Wind-pipe, its muſcles, i. 46, 
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Lax and ſcouring, ii. 75. The cauſes of ſcourings in Horſee, ibid. 
The diagnoſtics, when dangerous or otherwiſe, 76. The cure, 
ibid. Rhubarb the belt purge in a diarrhæa, 77. Reſtringents, 
when to be uſed, 78. A wn diet for young Horſes that 

| ſcour, 79. A remedy for Horſes of ſmall value, 80. Horſes 
ſometimes cured of ſurfeits by an habitual purging, 76:4. Violent 

urging in the end of long ſickneſs for the moſt part mortal, 81, 
Ig, the bone of it, i. 39. The muſcles of the Legs, 54, & ſeg. 
| Lithargy, or ſleeping evil, i. 155. What Horſes are molt ſubject to 
this diſorder, ibid. The ſigns of a lethargy, ibid. The cure, 156. 

Ligaments, their uſe, i. 34. 

Links, their defects, i. 18. 

Lips, their muſcles, i. 45. 

Liver deſcribed, 1. 63. 

Loins, their muſcles, i. 49. | | 

Lower-belly, the muſcles of it deſcribed, i. 49. Its internal parts 

deſcribed, 61. Its diſeaſes, ii. 60. | | 

Lungs or lights deſcribed, 1. 67. 

Limpha, its uſe, i. 77. 

Linphatic- glands, i. 79. 

Linpbatic- veſſels, their uſe, i. 33. Their diſtribution, 77. 

Lunatic, or moon- eyes, i. 194. In what manner this diſtemper is 
deſcribed by writers, ii. Generally the fore- runner of cataracts, 

195. Some thoughts concerning the cauſe of this diſtemper, 196. 
Sickneſs in Horſes ſometimes the cauſe of it, 197. The ſigns of 
this diſtemper, ibid. Prognoſtics, 198. The cure, ibid, Pro- 
per ſcourings for moon- blind Horſes, 199. A proper method 
where the Eyes are weak, 200. The cure where the Eyes are 

ſunk and periſhing, 201. A great miſtake in taking up the Eyo- 
veins, 203. Cataracts in moon- blind Horſes deſcribed, 204. 

Mallenders, how cured, ii. 229. 

Malignant fevers, ſee Feuers. | 155 

Mange, miſtakes concerning it, ii. 118. The cauſes of the mange, 
ibid. Diſtinguiſhed from other itching erüptions, ibid. A mangy 
Horſe deſcribed, ibid. The cure, 119. s 1 

Mart in a Horſe's mouth, i. 6. Artificial marks made in a Horſe's 
mouth to diſguiſe his age, ibid. 
| Marks of Horſes, with obſervations concerning them, i. 30. 
Marſhes, ſee Salt-marſhes. | RS 5 
Medigſtinum, one of the membranes in the Cheſt, or Upper- cavity of 
SY | . . 5 

Mattering of the Yard, in what manner treated, ii, 103. 

Medulla oblongata deſcribed, i. 84. 

Membranes, their nature deſcribed, i. 33. 

Mem! ram adipoſa, i. 60. | 

Memlrana retina, the fourth membrane of che Eye, i. ga. 

Membrane, common, of the muſcles, i. 61. 
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Mercurial 


Path and paralytic diſorders, i. 162. 


Paſtern-· bones, Which, i. 39, 41. 


Noſe, the muſcles of it, i. 45. 


Pattca-ſhces hurtful in freſh lameneſtrs, ll, 224; 
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Mercurial phyſic, good to prevent a broken wind, ii. 38. Mercurial 

- medicines, cautions in adminiſtring them to Helen li. 137. 

Meſentery deſcribed, i. 62. 

*Miariff, or ſkirt, 1. o. 

Milky veſlels deſcribed, i. 63. 

Molten greate, ii. 113. Fat Horſes moſt liable to have their greaſe 

melted, 114. The uſual notions concerning molten greafe, ibid. 
The true ſigns of molten greaſe, 115. The cure, bid. Emolli. 
ent glyſters abſolutely neceflary, 116. Purging ny to bring 
down the ſwelling of the limbs, 201d, 

Moon: eyes, ſee Lunatic, or moon eyes. 

Meow-burnt hay good in ſome caſes for fick Horſes, i 1. 99. 

Muſcles deſcribed, 1. 43, & /eg. 


Names of the external parts of a Horle, . i. 


Narrou-heele, the bad methods often ulcd to widen 1 i. 14, 


The beſt n ethod to mend this defect, ii. 230. 


Near-fide of a Horſe, which, 1. 3. 
Neck, the muſcles belonging to it, i. 44. 


Nippes , or middle teeth of a Hor — which, 1. 
Needle-worms, lee. Hſearides. | 
New hav, its qualities, 1. 100. 


Nerwes, their uſe, i. 34, 84. Their diſtribution, itid, The ten pair 


of nerves which ariſe from the Head, ibid. & ſeg. The nerves 


which ariſe from without the ſcull, 86. Some obſervations con- 
cCerning the nerves, 87. | 


how performed, i. 1150, 
A cancerous wart on the Noſe of a 
Horſe deſcribed, u. 201. Horſes ſubject to many diſcaſes 1 in the 
Noſe, beſides the planders, 209. 


Niching. 


Oats, their properties, i. 101. _ 
Oedomatous tumors deſcribed, ii. 148. 


| Off-fide of a Horſe, which, 1. 3. 


Omentum, or caul, 1. 61. 
Organs of hearing, a deſcription of them, f 1. 99. 


- Offets, how cured, ii. 162. | 
Os hyoides, or bone of the tongue, 1. 37. 
Offa innominata, 1. 40. 


Difference between the pally 
and other diſorders of the Head, ibid. The ſigns, ibid. Prog- 
noſtics, 163. The cauſe of paralytic diſorders, ibi4. The cure, 
ibid. Proper external applications, 164. 


Pancreas, or ſweetbread, deſcribed, i. 64, 


Paralitic diſorders, fee Pay. 1 
The muſcles of the Paſterns, 58. 


Paſtern ſtrained, ii. 225. The cure, ibid. 
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Peas, their properties, 1. 102, 
Parietal-bones, which, 1. 35. 
Pericardium, or heart-purſe, deſcribed, i. 68. 
Per ipneumony, ſee Pleuriſy. 
Peripneumony notha, or baſtard-pleuriſy, not eaſily diſtinguiſhed in a 
Horſe from the true, 11. 21, Wy 
Peritonæ um, or membrane which covers the guts, deſcribed, i. 61. 
Pharynx, or head of the gullet, 1. 46. 
Phyfic no ways neceſſary to Horſes in health, i. 97. 
Phlegmon deſcribed. ii. 147, | 
Pia mater, the undermoit tegument or cover to the brain, 1. 82. 
Plate-vein, which, i. 2. A gangrene in the Plate-vein, how cured, 
DO | | 
Pleura, "he membrane that lines the infide of the Thorax, or Breaſt, 
1. 67. „„ | 35 
Pleuriſy and peripneumony defined, 11. 14. The cauſe, ibid, The 
ſigns of a pleuriſy and peripneumony not eaſily diſtinguiſned in a 
Horſe, ibid. Often miſtaken for the gripes, ibid. How to avoid 
that error, 76:4. Wherein a peripneumony differs from a pleuriſy, 
ibid. The cure of both, 15. Rowels neceſſary in pleuriſies, &c. 
zbid. Proper internals, 76:d. | 
Pleuritic diſorders apt to leave a taint on the lungs, ii. 18. How to 
manage Horſes in ſuch circumſtances, ibid. Purging neceflary 
after pleurifies, &c. 18. 
Pleari/y external, what, ii. 19. | 
Poli evil, its deſcription and ſituation, ii. 210. The cauſes of the 
poll-evil, ibid. The prognoſtics and cure, bd. What precauti- 
ons are neceſſary in opening the poll-evil, 212. Several uſeful 
\ remedies for the cure of the poll-evil, 214. The ſucceſs of ſcald- 
ing for the poll-evil, 76:4. A very extraordinary cure that ro- 
quired ſcalding, 215. | | 
Porus billiarius, or gall-pipe, i. 64. 
Poultices often hurtful in the ſtrangles, ii. g. 
Profuſe ſtaling, ſee Diabetes. os 
Pun#ured wounds on the Joints, ii. 186. In the Eye, i. 192. 
Purges for Horſes, at firſt ought to be mild, 1, 135. Forms of pur- 
ges, ibid. In what manner purges ought to be prepared, 7bid. 
The manner of giving and working them off, 135. 
Purging neceſſary after full feeding and want of exerciſe, i. 115. 
When proper after graſs, 128. Cautions about purging, 129, 131. 
Caſes that moſtly require it, 1514. The manner of preparing Hor- 


ſes for purging, 134. The danger of purging with bad drugs, 
137. Cautions about Horſes in purging, 141. Purging proper 


in an apoplexy, 154. In a lethargy, 157. In convulſions, 179. 
Proper ſcourings for moon-blind Horſes, 199. A mild purge 
where the Eyes are weak, 200. In pleuritic diſorders, 11. 18. 
For aſthmatic coughs, 24. For Horſes that wheeze and are thick 


winded, 27. A purge proper to prevent a Horſe from being 


broken-winded, 38. For conſumptive Horſes, 55. For Horſes 
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that feed poorly, 57. For the worms, 51: After ſcourings, 57 

For coſtive Horſes, 83. For hurts in the Kidneys, 94. For 3 

ſurfeit, 106, 108. For hide-bound Horſes, ii. 113. To brin 

down the ſwelling of the Limbs, 116. For the mange, 119. Ha. 

bitual purging often the cure of furfeits, 80. Violent purging in 
the end of long ſrcknels for the moſt part mortal, 81. 
Putrid ulcers deſcribed, ii. 198. | 


Quarter, falſe, fee Falſe quarter. EE, 

Juitter, or quittor, the eure of it, ii. 2317. 

Quickfitver ſometimes helpful to Horſes that wheeze, but not in bro- 
ken- winded caſes, ii. 49, 


Rats-tails, Ic. their cure, ii. 234. - 
Repellents, improper in critical ſwellings, ii. 219. 
Rhubarb, the beſt purge in a diarrhæa, it. 77. 
Reſtringents, when to be uſed after a diarrhea, ii. 78, 
Ribs deſcribed, i. 38. T0 | 1 8 5 
Riding Horles in the gripes not always ſafe, 11. 62. HE, 
Ringbone, its affinity with the bone-ſpavin, ii. 162. The cauſe of a 
ringbone, 163. Prognoſtics, 11d. Firing the only method to 
remove a true ringbone, 164. Drawing of the Sole ſeldom ſuc- 
ceſsful in the cure of ringbones, 165. | 
Rowels ſometimes neceſlary after graſs, i. 12g. Cautions concern- 
ing rowelling, 15d. Rowels neceſſary in pleuriſies, ii. 15. Inſtance 
of a rowel turning cancerous, 199. WE 
Ruptures defcribed, ii. 88. Horſes ſubje& to various kinds of rup- 
tures, 89. The way how Horſes are to be managed in ruptures 


and burſtenneſs, 90. An inſtance of a fine gelding that was 


killed by a rupture, ibid, 
Rye-graſs hay, its properties, 1. 100. 
2 


| Salt-marſhes very prejudicial to human conſtitutions, but agree well 
with brute creatures, i. 105. The beſt wo rectify the conſlitution 

„f Horles,. 117. 55 

Sand- cracks, what, ii. 2327. 

Acalding, the ſucceſs of it in the poll- evil, ii. 214. 

Scirrbus tumor deſcribed, ii. 148. 

Scouring, ſee Lax and Scouring. 

Senſation, how performed, i. 88. TT, | 

Septimus brutorum, a muſcle belonging to Horſes and other quadru- 
peds, not to be found in the human bedy, 1. 45. 

Shedding of the ſeed, how cured, ii. 93. Tp 

Shank bone, which, i. 40. The muſcles of the Shank, 54. 

Shafe of a good or well-made Horſe deſcribed, i. 25. 

Share-bones, which, i. 40. FEB 

Shoulder blade bone, i. 39, | 

Shoulder-bone, 1. 39. | | 

Shoulder ſtrained, ii. 222 The cure, 223. The muſcles of the 
Shoulders, i, 52. DefeQs of the Shoulders, 16. 


Sickneſs 
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Simple 
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Sickne/s ſometimes the cauſe of Horſes going blind, i. 197. 
Simple fevers, ſee Feuers. 
$inuous ulcers deſcribed, ii. 197. 
$4ull, the bones of it, 1. 35. 
Sheping-evil, fee Lethargy. 
Heiling, the uſe of it, i. 122, What herbage moſt fit, 151d. Cauti- 
ons in ſoiling Horſes, 124. | 
dole, drawing of it ſeldom ſucceſsful in the cure of ringbones, ii. 165. 
Spovin bone, ii. 153. A blood-ſpavin, 172. | EE, 
Specifics of little uſe in the farcy, 11. 124. 
Spleen, what, i. 04. | es 
Splents, their nature, and how cauſed, 13. 168. What Horſes moſt 
ſubject to ſplents, 166. Few ſplents cauſe lameneſs except mT 
participate with the joint, ib:4. The cure of ſplents, 167. 
ſplent near the joint to be treated as a bone-ſpavin, ibid. 
Sylintered wounds, ſee Wounds. Ph 
Spring colds, 1. 227. 
© Stapgers, ſee Convulſions. | 
Staggers ſometimes epidemical, 230. | RY: 
Staling of blood, ii. 99. The cure of it, ibid. The caſe of a Horſe 
that ſtaled blood, 100. Profuſe ftaling, ſee Diabetes. | 
Stifte bone, or Knee-pan, i. 41. 
Stifle lameneſs, ii 227. | 
Stomach, the muſcles of it, i. 5 1. Diſeaſes of the Stomach, ii. 55. 
Strains, Cc, ii. 222. | >, TE 
Strangles compared by foreigners to the ſmall-pox, ii. 7. The ſtran: 
oles deſcribed, bid The cauſe, with the ſigns and diagnoſtics, 
of the ſtrangles, f Dangerous ſymptoms in the ſtrangles, 8. 
Ihe cure, 74:4. Poultices often hurtful in the ſtrangles, ibid. 
Other errors in the cure of the ſtrangles, 9. Diet proper in the 
Rrangles, 11. In what manner this diſtemper is to be managed 
when dangerous ſymptoms ariſe, 11. A very extraordinary caſe 
of the ſtranvles, ibid. | 55 | | 
Strongury, the cauſe and figns of it, ii. 98. 'Fhe cure, ibid. 
Srrengthening charge proper in olood-ſpavins, ii. 175. | 
Lublin guæ is gland the ſeat of the ftrangles, i. 79. 
Summer's graſs, ſee Gj. 3 | 
S$rfeits deſcribed, ii. 103. The cauſes of ſurfeits in Horſes, 104. 
©« Surfeits often cauſed by imperfe& cures, and bad and ill prepared 
_ medicines, ibid. Hard to cure when of an old ſtanding, 105. 
Surfeits that betoken an inward decay, i#i4. A neceſlary caution 
with reſpec to ſurfeits, ibid. A dry ſurfeit deſcribed, 106. The 
Cure, h/ A remedy for Horſes of imall value, 107, A wet 
ſurfeit deſcribed, ibid. The uſual method of treating a moiſt and 
inflamed ſurfeit dangerous, 108. Purging proper in the cure of 
ſurfeits, d. The method of managing the cure of ſurfeited 
Horſes after had medicines, 109. A proper diet for ſurfeited 
Horſes, 112. : | | 
Sade lings, from blows and other accidents, ii. 151. 
Seweetbread deſcribed, i. 64. ay 
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Teeth, 


IN {DE X. 
T Wens 
Teth, the diviſion of them in a Norſe, i i. 5 The SN of " "a moſt : 
Teeth, 37. | Whirl-b 


Territes, or earth-worms dileribed; ii. 60. 2 | White-l 
Temper of Fforſes, obſervations concerning them, 1. 22. Wind, | 


Terts and hard doſſils, their bad effects, ii. 184. 

Te}trs, or ſtones, deſcribed, 1. 66. 

255 Eb. bone. which, 1. 40. Muſcles of the Thigh, 55. 
Thrufhes deſcribed, with the method of cure, ii. 386. 

5, a deic:prion of it, 1. 66. 5 | 

Tongue-bone, or bone of the Tongue, 1. 37. Muſcles of — 
Tongue, 45 

Tone of the Stomach ſometimes recovered by graſs, ii. 80. 

_ Trunk, the muſcles of it, i. 49. 

Tumors deſcribed, ii. 147. All tumors formed by fluxion or con. 


eſtion, . Tumors reduced by the ancients to four general 


mCs, i414. Viz. the phlegmon, ibid. The eriſipelas, 148. The 

e272, ibid. And the ſcirrbus, z,. Critical tumors among 

the parotid glands, 145. Generally terminate on the hind parts 
of a Horſe, 860 Tumors from hurts, Sc. ſee Savellings. 


: Paricens Alen geleribed. 1. 198. 
Pas in the human body, its reſemblance to a blood! 6 li. 172, 


Veinc, their uſe, i. 33. T heir diſtribution into all parts of the Body | 


ot a Horſe, 71, Ihe mechaniſm and ftructure of the Veins, 73. 
Fern in che tomach often the cauſe of convulſions, i. 167. 
proper purge to deſtroy vermin, ii. 71. 
Vertebræ, or Rack bones, i. 37. 
Vertigos, fee Had, its diſgaſes. 
| Pirieuſuel: in a Horſe, its effect, i. 22. . 
jnegar in ſome caſes preferable to verjuice, ii. 162. 


Ulcers deſcribed, ii. 193. The cauſe of ulcers, ibid. The different 


kinds of ulcers, ibid. The prognoſtics, 194. The method of 
curing vlcers in their different kinds, 195. Cavernous ulcers, 


197. Sinuous ulcers, ibid. Fiſtulous ulcers, ibid. Common 


impoſthumes often, by ill management, end in ulcers of the worſt 
kind, 198. Putrid ulcers, 15 Varicous ulcers, ibid. Can- 
cerous ulcers, 199. 

Urine, a ſuppreſſion of it, from a defect in the Kidneys, li. 95. 
The cauſes of it, ibid. The cure of a ſuppreſſion of urine, 96. 
The caſe of a drum-horſe diſeaſed in | has Bae. 97. Urine 
ei ſee Tay ea." ;b, 


Wall: os fa the” moſt: part . i. 10. 
Hatt farcy has vety little or no reſemblance to che true, ii. 145. 
The two kinds of it, %. The cure, ibid. 


Water, reſtraining Horſes from it too. much, injurious ta their 


oY 5 ii. 30 L 
Ver: deſcribed, ii 179. Hoſes ſabjeA to wens, 176. Inſtance of 


, a very large wen near the Wind-pipe, 177, 1 he cure of ee ib 
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FN: DB 20 28 
Wens on the heel of the Hock, and Elbow of a Horſe, 
moſt part owing to bruiſes, &c. 178. | 
Whirl-bone, which, i. 41. 
If hite-line, which, i. 49. | * 
Mind, the knowledge of it, i. 20. The beſt manner of knowing 
a broken winded Horſe, i. 21. Bad winded Horſes often foul 
feeders, ii. 29. A broken wind, 30. A dry and ſettled cough 
not always the fore- runner of a broken wind, 31. The cauſes of 
a broken wind, ibid. Signs and diagnoſtics, 157d. A broken 
wind for the moſt part incurable, 32. Broken winded Horſes of- 
ten ſound in their vitals, 15d. Horſes that go broken winded 
commonly voracious feeders, 33. Symptoms in broken winded 
Horſes compared with thoſe that are otherwiſe diſtempered in 
their Lungs, ibid. A broken wind properly a convulſive diſpo- 
ſition of the Lungs, &c. 34. Horſes generally broken winded 
about eight or nine years of age, ihid. In ſome Horſes a broken 
wind hereditary, 35. A broken wind may proceed from errors 
in feeding, c. ibid. No certain judgment to be formed from 
fingle inſtances, 36. Signs which are the moſt certain fore-run- 
ners of a broken wind, 37. Why a Horſe's wind generally goes 
when he is about eight, 74:4. The beſt method to prevent a bro-. 
ken wind, 38. Mercurial phyſic proper in ſuch caſes, zh. An 
excellent remedy to prevent a Horſe from going broken winded, 
40. When the cough leaves a Horſe ſuddenly, it is apt to re- 
turn, 42. Injections into the noſe for the moſt part hurtful, 43. 
Garlic boiled in new milk ſometimes helpful, ibid. M hat exer- 
ciſe and feeding proper in ſuch caſes, h How a Horſe ought 
to be treated when his wind is gone, ſo as to render him uſeful, 
46. Quickſilver helpful to Horſes that wheeze, but not in a bro- 
_ wind, 49. The effects of graſs upon breken winded Horſes, 
201d. | _ 
Windgals deſcribed, ii. 168. The canſe and ſigns of windgals, ib. 
| Tle method to prevent them, 169. The cure of obſtinate wind- 
gale, 170. Firing uſeful in the cure of windgals, 20d. 
Wire-heels, ſee Narrow-heels. | 
IWrm:, Horſes ſubject to three ſorts, ii. 68. Bots deſcribed, ibid. 
Territzs, or earth. worms, 69. Aſcarides, or_needle-worms, i“. 
Tre cauſe of worms in Horſes, ibid. The ſigns of worms, 761d. 
Bets common in the months of May and June. 70. Sign of the 
{n.all worms, ibid. The cure of Bots in the freight Gut, 154d. A 
Purge to deſtroy vermin, 7i. The aſcarides, or ſmall worms, 
how they affect a Horſe, 72. The cure of worms or wormy 
ma ter, 73. Powder of tin recommended by ſome for deſtroying 
of worms, 74. The manner of reducing it into powder, ibid. 
Antimonial and other mineral preparations uſeful for the ſame 
Purpoſe, ibid. | | 
ound, their various kinds, ii. 180. Dangerous ſymptoms in 
wounds, 181. Prognoſtics, ſhewing when wounds are dangerous, 
and when not, 182. The cure of wounds, 183. Manner ef 
ſtitching wounds, ibid, Tents, or hard doſſils, huriful in wounds, 
— - 184. 
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Gun ſhot wounds the moſt complicate 
to bad accidents, 187. The cure of gun-ſhot wounds, 188. 


4 3 
3 
* . 
* 27 
* . 


184. Contus'd wounds on the Joints, 185. Punctur'd wounds on 
the Joints, 186. Fomentations of __ uſe in wounds, 1574. 
of all others, and liable 


How to ſtop bleeding when a hæmorrhage happens, ibid. Splin. 
tered wounds, how treated, 189. Greaſy dreſſings to be avoid. 
ed, ibid. To remove a ſymptomatic fever which ariſes in gun. 
ſhot wounds, 190. Tg 

Y 


ellews and jaundice, the cauſes of it, ii. 24. The ſigns of the 


yellows in Horſes, bi. How diſtinguiſhed from the yellowneſ 
that appears in the decline of a fever, ibid. The prognoſtics, 85. 
The cure of the yellows and jaundice, ibid. Mild purges necef. 


ſary after the yellows, 87. How to know when the Liver is diſ. 


eaſed, ibid, The raethod to be followed in that caſe, ibid. 
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4 New Method of Shoeing. 


CONTAINING, 


I. The exact Anatomy of a of the Powder of Puff-balls, 
Horſe's Foot. in the ſtopping of Blood in a 
II. The Hiſtory of the Cauſes few Minutes ; and the Arteries 
and Seat of different Diſ- cicatriſed by this Means only. 
eaſes, ſaid to be in the Hip, IV. The new Method of ſhoeing 
or Shoulder, which lame the || Horſes, both for preſerving 
Horſe, and are demonſtrated || their Feet, and to prevent 
to be in the Foot. their ſlipping upon en | 
I. The Oy Effects s i _ Pavements, 
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| By ile Sieur LA FOSSE, 


FARRIER to the King of Fra NCE. 


ITE 


— 


Preſented to the Royal Acapeny of SCIENCES. 


. — with ſeveral COPPER PLATES. 


DUE LEN: 


Printed for C. Wynne at the Parrot in Caple- _ and 
J. ExskhAw at the Bible in Dame: fireot. 


M, DCC, LV. 


ExTRACT from the RecisTRY of the ACADEMY of 
 BCIENCES. 


Wit have, by Order of the 8 2 
mined, a Manuſcript of the Sieur la Foſſe, 


Farrier of the King s Stables. 

And for which We cannot avoid giving the "We 
la Foſſe due Praiſe for his Zeal and Capacity in 
his Endeavour to perfect and extend the Ru- 
ledge of his Profeſſion. We think theſe Memoirs 
merit being printed among the Collection of the Pa- 
8 52 communicated to the Academy. 


| MORAND FERREIN, 


Certify the above Approbation to be apreculit 
to the 7 udgment aud Intention of the Acts 
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l. HE anatomical plate of the diſſected parts of a horſe's 
foot, with their ſeveral figures eroſſed by fix parallel 

right lines, the ſpace of which ſhews, upon every part, the 

importance of the accidents that happen to them; ſo that 


the quality and ſeat of each may be ſufficiently known, to 
make a true prognoſtic upon their different kinds, without 
| having ſtudied anatomy. | | 


monly looked for in the ſhoulders or haunches, is in the foot, 


comes incurable by the coaleſeing of theſe bones, for want of 
applying remedies as ſoon as perceived. FEY 


Achillis b 


and ſometimes more. 

5. The fracture of the nut-bone in two, and ſometimes 
in three parts, but always fractured with the coronary bone. 

6. The fracture of the foot bene only in two. 

7. The manner of ſtepping the blood of the great arte- 
ies cut aſunder, without either ligature or cauftic ; with the 
ſuagment of the Royal Academy of Sciences, in conſequence 
of the reports of the committee, teſtifying the experiments 


made before them. | 


from ſeveral accidents : 3. To preſerve the legs and render 
r motions more eafy. 85 
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2. That the cauſe of the lameneſs in horſes, which is com- 


proceeding from the compreſſion of the fleſhy ſole, by the 
coronary bones puſhing againſt it: this lameneſs often be- 
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3. The rupture of the great tendon called the Tendo 


4. The fracture of the coronary bone into three pieces, 


8. The method of ſhoeing horſes, in order to ſecyre them 
pon a pavement in ſummer, or in winter, although quite 
ſmooth ; and the advantages attending it; 1ſt. They are not 
b liable to caſt their ſhoes. 2. The fleſhy ſole is ſecured = 
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ANATOMICAL TABLE. 


The diſſected parts of a horſe's foot, and their figures, croſſed 
by fix horizontal, parallel right lines, the ſpace of whith 
indicates, upon every part, the importance of the accidents that 
happen to them; ſo that the quality and ſeat of each may be 
ſufficiently known, to make a true prognoſtic upon their dif- 
ferent kinds without having ſtudied anatomy. 


| EXPLANA TION F the FIGURES of the 
| FIRST PLATE. 


'F* * firſt bene repr lens the bottom of a horſe 
foot. 
A. is the horny fole. 
B. The frog. 
2. The hoof towards its lower ales; called by the author 
the wall of the foot. 
| Figure the ſecond ſhews the horny ſole A. raiſed from the 


fHeſhy ſole C. round which is the enchannelled fleſh, 6. placed | 


in the ſulcus of the inner ſurface of the hoot : 5. "the horny 
part of which is ſoft and white, 

Figure the third repreſents the under part of the fleſhy ſole 
C. raiſed from the foot bone * D. G the covering or theca 
of the Tendo Achillis. 2. The cartilage. 6. The edge of 
the fleſhy ſole confined 1 in the furrow of the channelled "_ 
ſubſtance. 

T he fourth figure ſhews a back view of the leg. 


7. The ſkin laid open, in order to view the inner ſoft putts 
| belon ing to the articulations. 


8. The aponeurotic membrane, formed of different laminæ, 


| which ſeparate the muſcles and cutaneous tendons. 
9. and 3 Are partly the covering of the flexor tendon 


01 


DR ae coronary bone t, which ſerves as a covering to the 
Tendo Achillis, 10. 


11. The ligament of the canon-bone, the paſtern a and 
the coronary bones; 


16. The cut in the capſula of the tendon of the coronary 
bone. _ 
9 97 foot- bone is Gibſon 8 Cafes base 
irn coronary bone is the lit altern of Gibſon. 
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18. The 
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5 [15]: 
18. The canon-bone ®, 

6. The foot- bone. 5 
Figure the fifth is the ſame leg and in the ſame view. 
2. The foot bone. 

1. The Tendo Achillt, diſfected to ſhew the coronary 
bone 6. 

The nut- bone . 
4. The concave part of the foot-bone to which the tendon 

s Wed "oy 

7. The ligament of the foot-bone with the nut-bone, 

8. The ligament of the tendon with the nut- bone. 

Figure the ſixth repreſents the Tendo Achillis raiſed and ſe- 
A from figure 5. To ſhew the lamina 8. which ſerves as 
a ligament to the nut-bone of the ſame figure. 

Figure the ſeventh ſhews the enchannelled fleſh, I. The wall 
or hoof being raiſed from it; 2. The rough border that ſur- 
rounds the enchannelled fleſh above the hoof. 

3. The cartilage of the foot. 

4. The extenſor tendon of the foot. 

Figure the eighth demonſtrates the bone of the foot 2 the 
enchanclled fleſh of which is rais'd with the cartilage. 
5. The ligament of the coronary bone with chat of the 
foot. 8 

3 and 4. The extenſqr tendon of the foot. 
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The ſecond plate, containing figures of the oſteology and Fracture 
F the bones. 
Figure the firſt repreſents a fore view of the leg. 
3. the canon · bone cut acroſs at the upper end. 
4. The paſtern bone. 5 
5. The coronary bone. N 
6. The foot bone. 
The ſecond figure is a back view of the ſame leg. 
8. The canon bone. 
4. The paſtern. 
5. The coronary bone. 
3. The nut- bone which cannot be ſeen in a fore new. 
6. The foot, or coffin-bone. - 
The third figure is another back view of the ſame leg, 
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0 French authors call thoſe 8 Canon 1 both before and 
behind, which Gibſon calls in the fore legs, the Shank bones, and 
in the bad legs the Inſtep bones. — 
+ The nut- bone called by the French Os de la noix is a little ob- % 
long bone placed acroſs at the junction of the little and great pal 
terns behind, Which is not taken notice of by Gibſon. 
1515 A 3 16. The 
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16, The place where the artery divides into two branches, 
5. The diſtribution of theſe two branches round the foot, 
4. The holes into which theſe two branches paſs, in the 
foot. T | 
6. The foot bone. : . 
The fourth figure is the coronary bone viewed anteriorly, 
with the marks of its fractures, 1, 2, 3. 


The fiſth figure is the ſame coronafy bone in a back view 


with the appearance of the ſame fractures, 1, 2, 3. 


The ſixth is the nut- bone fractured into three parts, 4, 5, 6, 


| The ſeventh ſhews the ſame bone fractured in two, 4. 4. 
'The eighth is a figure of the foot bone viewed on its upper 
ſurfate fractured in two, with the mark of the fracture, 6, ). 
The ninth is a view of the under ſurface of the ſame bone, 
With the fracture marked 6. 7. this bone is very ſpongy, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON SUCH 


As often happen to horſes feet, which give them a ſudden lame 


neſs, the cauſe of which cannot be diſtogered. 


1 „ 


n %. — 


OBSERVATTION I. 


A Lame horſe was committed to my care, but I could re- 


ceive no manner of information concerning his diſor- 


der; and after I had dreſſed him for eight and twenty days, 
without either diſcovering the cauſe, or the leaſt ſucceſs: they 

put him into the hands of another farrier, who alſo attended 
him fifteen days longer. The owner of the horſe ſeeing this 
man's ehdeavours as fruitleſs as mine, gave him up to me, 


pod I cut off his leg in order for diſſection; and found the 
endo Achillis ruptured near its inſertion, and the coronary 
one broke into three pieces, without any diſlocation ; having 


recent an appearance as if they had been fractured but a 


ay 3 altho? the accident happened ſix weeks before. And 
not being able to find out hew, not by what purtieular effort 
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this bone could be broken ; nor whether it was begun by the 
foot, or paſtern bone; I ſhewed it to ſeveral ſkilful perſons, 
who after a long examination appeared as much at a ſtand 
about it as myſelf, Nor was there any ſudden effort of the 


_ horſe obſerved before it, 


___ OnsenvarION II. 
With reſpect to ſuch efforts, I myſelf ſaw a horſe, put to x 
coach, fracture the coronary bone at his firſt ſetting off. 


Ons ERVATTOYW III. 

I happened to paſs by a coach, when the coachman, ready 
to put off, whipped his horſe, who inſtantly made a ſpring, 
and became ſuddenly lame; having obſerved it, I felt his 
foot, and the rattling noiſe I was ſenfible of, by touching him, 

indicated the coronary bone to be fractured; and the diſſec- 
tion farther proved the Tendo Achillis to have been ruptured 
near its inſertion, as may be ſeen by the figures, | 


x, OBSERVATION IV. 5 5 
A horſe who was put to a coach, being at the ſame time 
very quiet, received a cut of a whip from the coachman, 
which made him tremble, whence he ſuddenly fell lame; 
the coachman ſaw it and looked at his foot. And though no- 
thing ailed him to appearance, he put him into the ſtable. I 
was called and found the coronary-bone fractured, —_ 
him incurable ; but this was doubted, becauſe they had no 
obſerved any effort made by the horſe before it ; however they 
took care of, and dreſſed him for a month, but as he grew no 
better, they put him to death; I diſſected his foot to ſhew 
them I was not miſtaken ; I demonſtrated that the coronary- 
bone was fractured into three pieces: but was ſurpriſed to find 
the nut- bons alſo broke in two, and the Tendo Achillis entire, 
becauſe I never ſaw fractures of this kind before, among the 


% 


many diſſections I had made. 


| 7 OrsRVATION V. le 
Having examined a horſe, Whoſe ſhoulder was dreſſed, 
which was thought the ſeat of his diſorder ; I aſſerted it was 
in the foot, cauſed by the compreſſion of the coronary bone; 
for, that being in motion, it raiſes and puſhes the nut-bone 
againſt the tendon, which puts the fleſhy ſole in a ſtate of 
compreſſion, as if between an anvil and hammer. It formed 
an inflammation there, and therefore they ought to have im- 
mediately drawn the ſole; but as they had loſt ſome time, 
e and 


and ſeeing he did not mend, I ſaw him again, and found: 
ſmall ſwelling at the coronet, which I ſhewed, and they te. 
ſolved upon drawing the ſole. . They accordingly drew it out, 
after having fired the tumor; but he was not cured. He re. 
mained eight months in pain when they killed him. I found 
the Tendo Achillis oſſified at its inſertion with the coffin-bone, 
and this with the nut and coronary-bones, round which the 
cartilage was alſo coaleſced, ſo that all theſe parts formed 
one entire body , the pieces of which I have yet hy 
me. "Theſe examples make it apparent that the compreſſion 
of the fleſhy ſole, for want of a ſpeedy remedy, becomes 
OR | 


 ___ OrsErvarTlon VI. 

Of a ſingular fracture which happened in 1743. I was 
called to ſee a horſe who became ſuddenly lame of his two hind 
feet, being put to a coach. It was thought he had ſtrained 
his reins; I examined him, and declared his diſorder was in 
his feet, and that it was incurable, for that he had fractures 
in them. I diſſected theſe two feet and found the two coro- 

naries fractured, and the two tendons of Achilles ruptured: 
this horſe walked near a quarter of a league, with theſe two 
bones in that condition, „„ 


OzBsERVATITION VII. = 
Another horſe put to a coach, without any apparent violent 
motion, fractured the coronary-bone in twenty pieces ; while 
the nut-bone, that of the foot, and the great tendon remain- 
cd unhurt; this was the only caſe of this kind I ever ſaw. 


| OBSERVATTON VIII. 

Another horſe had been lame a conſiderable time; and it 
was not known whether it was in the foot or ſhoulder: I exa- 
mined him, and found the coronary- bone fractured, and aſ- 
ſured them his caſe was incurable; they doubted it, but were 


obliged to abandon him at the month's end; I diſſected his foot 


and accordingly found the coronary - bone fractured in four 
pieces, and the nut-bone in two, the Tendo Achillis being 
ſafe. | | 0 5 e | 
- OBRvVATION IX.. | 
A horſe was lame for four months; he was dreſſed at firſt 
above the leg, and afterwards in the foot, but his ſole was 
not drawn; I judged him incurable, as I ſuſpeRed an anchy- 
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loſis, and he was put to death. I diſſected the. foat, and 
found the foot or cofin-bone fractured in two, in which 
fracture the anchyloſis began to be formed, as well as the oſſifi- 
cation between the coronary, nut and coffin-banes, The frac- 
ture crofſed diametrically one of the cavities of the articula- 
tion, and ended towards the middle of the toe or point of the 
foot-bone. So that this bone appeared to be divided oblique- 
ly into two unequal parts; It is not unlikely that the horſe 
had trod upon a ſtone which raiſed one fide of his foot more 
than the other, and which, joined to the weight of his body, 
cauſed this oblique fracture; although the foot was in a per- 
pendicule: direction: this is the ſecond fracture of this fort 
| have-met with; and it is curable if ſpeedily taken in 
hand. I have already ſeveral feet, which are oflified like this. 


/  OnsgrvaTiION X. 

A horſe was lame for two months without their knowing 
| his caſe; I pronounced the lameneſs to be in his foot, and 
ſhewed them a ſmall ſwelling at the coronet, they attended 
him, but the ſwelling increaſed, for two years, by neglecting 
to draw the ſole in the beginning. I diſſected this foot, and 


found the nut, coronary, and coffin-bones oſſified together; 


which was cauſed by the diſcharge of the offeous juice upon 
them; they were ſo coaleſced together, that it was difficult ta 
diſtinguiſh the places of the articulation of theſe three bones. 


OssERVATION XI. 


An anchyloſis after an inflammation. An effort ox ſtrain 
which might not be violent enough to fracture the coronary or 
nut-bones, nor even rupture the flexor tendon, might go ſo 
far as to produce an inflammation of the fleſhy ſole ; if the 
inflammation is communicated to the ligaments, tendons, 
and capſulz of the joints, I pronounced it always incurable 
by the formation of an anchyloſis in the part if not inſtantly 


taken in hand. I have ſeen two kinds of this diſeaſe in feet 
tiſected by myſelf. 


5 OssrRYATion XII. 


Drawing the ſole prevents ſuch oſſifications as I have been 


mentioning, and relieves the fleſhy ſole from preſſure ; which 
ſole is regarded as an expanſion of the muſcles and tendons: 
of the foot ; this operation enlarges the ſpace in the hoof, 
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the fleſhy ſole being no longer preſſed, its inflammation ceaſes 
and the foot recovers its natural ſtate, 


When a horſe's ſole is drawn, care muſt be taken to let the 


foot bleed in order to empty the blood- veſſels and lymphatics, 
to apply with the firſt dreſſings, turpentine and its ſpirit, or 
oil; and not to bind the ſplints too ſtraitly, that the inflamed 
parts may not be injured, the coronet muſt be bathed with 
oil of turpentine, and the hoof dreſſed up all round with 
emollients, in order to moiſten, extend and ſoften the parts. 


OBsRERVATION XIII. 

The hoof of a horſe may be compared to a ſponge; when 
it is dry it contracts itſelf even to the inner parts; if it be 
moiſtened, it ſoftens and dilates; if he ſtands long in a ſtable 
without taking care to keep the hoofs moiſt, he often goes 
lame; becauſe they are ſuſceptible of contraction as well as 
dilatation. The compreſſion in the hoof happens by the co- 
ronary puſhing againſt the nut-bone, upon which it partly 
moves; which having the action of a lever, takes for its point 
of ſupport the upper and fore-part of the foot-bone compreſ- 
Ted ; the nut-bone which it raiſes, and which puſhes againſt 
the Tendo Achillis, which tendon preſſes the fleſhy ſole againſt 
the horny one; and all theſe combined compreſſions produce 


an inflammation upon the fleſhy fole, which ſpreads over all 


the other parts. 


Os ERVATION XIV. 

I have happened to dreſs the ſhoulders of lame horſes, be- 
cauſe the owners inſiſted that the cauſe was in that part; al- 
though it really was in the feet, and proceeded from compteſ- 
fion ; theſe horſes were cured without having any remedies 
applied to the feet, but it was by great chance, length of 
time, and reſt; which often happens. _ 

I can however aſſert that I never ſaw nor heard of a hork, 
put to hard labour, as drawing heavy carriages, or carrying 
heavy burdens, fracturing the coronary-bone. . 


er 
Strong compreſſions are Maptuce by puſhing the thumb 
upon the coronet, it makes the horſe feel as ſharp a pain 25 if 


there was a fracture; in this caſe no time muſt be loſt before 

the ſole is drawn. = — 
When the compreſſion is not ſo violent, as that it cannot 

be thus known by the coronet, it muſt be examined in the 

foot, the horhy ſole muſt be pared until it becomes My 
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under the tool; which muſt be done as near the frog as can be; 


the tool muſt be preſſed, and if the horſe is ſenſible of it in 


that place, we may be aſſured that there is a compreſſion of 
the coronary- bone upon the nut- bone. The method of cure 


is to pare the ſole to the quick, to let him bleed at the point 
of the foot, and apply a pledget with oil of turpentine to 
the bleeding; alſo an emollient poultice in the foot and round 
the coronet. Above three fourths of theſe caſes are cured 


without drawing the ſole : but I prefer bleeding in the upper 
part of the foot, in expectation of the returning blood; 


whereby you will the better unload the part, 


OBSERVATION XVI. 


The moſt certain remedy is to draw the ſole immediately, 


T have cured horſes in fifteen days by this method, that were 
not able to put their feet to the ground. 5 


Again, the length of time the compreſſion has continued, 
may be known by the adheſion of the horny to the fleſhy ſole, 
for the horſe bleeds but little after drawing it; becauſe of 


the interruption of the circulation of the fluids by the com- 


OzBsERvaTION XVII. 


A horſe, drawing a cart heavily loaden, preſſed his foot : 


upon a piece of iron, which ſplit the foot or coflin-bone. 
took off the ſhoe and drew the ſole immediately; and he was 


perfectly cured. This bone ſo ſplit by the iron ſhews that 
this part, fractured by the mere effort or action of the horſe, 


but thoſe of the fleſhy and horny ſoles upon which it is ſi- 


tuated, happens from one of the two convex ſides of the 
lower part of the coronary-bone, the other fide making an 
unequal preſſure : this fracture ought to unite, becauſe the 
motion of the foot-bone upon the fleſhy ſole is very imper- 
ceptible, being ſtrengthened by the horny ſole, encloſed all 
round by the enchannelled fleſh, and ſecured over all its ſur- 
face, which is equally enchannelled by the inner horny ſur- 
face of the hoof, which is ſoft and whitiſh. 


From all I have ſaid above, it may be concluded, that 1. 


The nature of the union of the fibres of the ſuperior parts, 
the tenſion and elaſticity of which is very great in the foot, 
ought to render them ſuſceptible of all the unhappy conſe- 
quences of compreſſion, _ 
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2. That it is to no purpoſe to keep horſes who have an 
fractures, except in the foot-bone ; the fracture of this is cap- 
able of uniting, becauſe of its having ſo little motion, and is 
ſecured as I have juſt ſaid. | 3 

I keep ſome preparations as teſtimonials of caſes which 
prove, that if a nail penetrates to the joint of the foot, where 
matter may be formed, and by its long continuance putrify, 
ſo as to erode the cartilages of the joint, by its corroſive qua- 
5 1s incurable, 

3. When a ſudden motion or effort of a horſe is not ſuff. 
cently violent to fracture the articulations of the foot, the 
puſh of the coronary-bone upon the nut- bone, muſt occaſion 
a ſtrong compreſſion upon the fleſhy ſole. againſt the horny 
ſole, which we look upon to be no more than an expanſion 
of the nervous tufts of the muſcles and tendons of the foot 
as we have „ EET 5 

4. That in all caſes of ſtrong compreſſion the inflamma- 
tion muſt oſſify the joints of the foot, by the ſtagnation of 
the fluids, efpecially when not taken care of ſoon enough. 

B. I have ſeen examples wherein, when the nut and coro- 
nary bones have been wounded by nails, or when matter has 
been long pent up, the cartilages of theſe bones have been 
eaten into by the ſharpneſs of it; theſe are incurable diſorders, 
even though all the other parts are ſound, = 

There can be no hopes of curing the fractures of the nut 
and coronary-bones, as we do the ruptured Tendo Achillis, 
for all their articulations are in continual motion; and if by 

chance they ſhould unite, the horſe would ſtill inevitably be 
lame, by the callus formed in the joint, as Mr. Morand fays 
in his report given in to the academy. | Ce 
B. I preſume the very ſtructure of the foot makes it liable 
to ſeveral accidents. The hoof wherein the articulations of 
the upper parts aſſemble, and which, beſides, has its own 

particular motion, has need of great ſtrength and ſolidity 3 
| becauſe all the weight of the body, bearing upon the feet, 
can admit neither the bones nor tendons to vary their con- 
dition. %%% 1 
OBSERVATION XVIII. 


Having dreſſed a horſe whoſe ſole was drawn, from which 


they had cut away part of the frog for a ſtreet nail that had 
affected it; being almoſt cured, as he lay along, he had a cut 
of a whip given him; he ſtarted up but was lamed by the 
ſudden fpring in riſing. I thought at firſt that it was occa- 
fioned by the preſſure of the coronary-bone againſt the nut- 
bone, but about ten days after the accident, a humour 4p, 
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{13 ] 
peared about the middle of the foot ; I then thought the nut- 
bone might be fractured, but the humour penetrated deeper; 
| obſerved the nut-bone intire, but the tendon ruptured, and 
the lower part properly attached. In five or ſix days more 
this part of the tendon came off piece-meal from'its adheſion, 
and laid the nut- bone bare. I uſed the Fioraventi Balſam * 
in my dreflings for three months which ſucceeded ; what gave 
me hopes, was my having ſeen ſome horſes, whoſe tendons 
were cut acroſs through ignorance, recover ; I had a mind to 
know how the upper part of the tendon could reunite at its 


inſertion upon the foot-bone, for this horſe was cured. And 


an accident happened by which he died eleven months after, 
which gave me an opportunity of diſſecting his foot; when I 
found the tendon oſſified with the nut- bone, and this with 


that of the foot, ſo as that theſe three parts were united, and 
the coronary-bone had preſerved the freedom of its motion in 


the joint. The horſe was no longer lame, but in walking in- 
clined a little upon the heel. PE.» 


TE OBSERVRATION XIX. 

A horſe, upon whom the extirpation of the frog for the 
thread, a ſpongy excreſcence ſo called, was performed, had 
the Tendo Achillis much injured; I could not well tell whether 
it. happened from cutting out the thread, or from the acri- 

mony of the topical applications; the tendon however was 
deſtroyed as that mentioned above, the nut-bone was laid 
bare, and the tendon putrified at its inſertion. After his cure 
was compleated, he died in five or ſix months, And I found 
the nut-bone covered, by a kind of ligament, all over that 


part which was connected with the upper part of the tendon : - 
this new tendon was as a ligament, and adhered to the nut- 


bone, which was offified to it; but it was more than twice as 
thick as in its natural ſtate. It remains to know whether this 
excreſcence proceeds from the tendon, or from the covering 
of the cellular membrane or from other membranes ; but it is 


_ and obſervations which muſt dead us to the knowledge 
8 gr” e 5 5 


re 
REFLECTIONS. 
I reflecting upon the various motions a horſe makes, and 


upon the ſtructure of his foot, we cannot be ſurpriſed to 
A vulnerary balſam, like the Friars Balſam, 
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| [14] 
find this part liable to ſo many accidents. Experience fhews 
us that for one horſe who is lamed in the haunch or ſhoulder, 
an hundred have it in the foot, and that the knowledge of this 
part merits all our attention: I am of opinion theſe accidents 
Happen chiefly to draught horſes, and not to thoſe of the 
ſaddle; I alſo think that it is the different attitudes of a horſe's 
foot over-charged at the ſame time with the weight of his 
body, that cauſe the different fractures of the coronary and 
nut-bones ; for when the foot has not a direct poſition, the 
Joints are twiſted, as when a horſe treads upon the point ot 
toe of the hoof, the upper and inner part of the coronary- 
bone, which is in an oblique poſition, preſſed in that Rate 
by the burthen of his own body, is forced to yield on one 
fide, and riſe on the other, its lower and back part, which 
now riſes, drives the nut bone againſt the Tendo Achillis which 
ſuſfains it, the tendon preſſes in its turn againſt the fleſhy 
ſole, which is alſo compreſſed againſt the horny ſole, which 
is its point of ſupport; the tendon, coronary, and nut - bones 
become fractured upwards}and backwards by the paſtern, 
which alſo had an oblique poſition, and downwards and 


forwards by the foot or coffin bone, which here acts as a 


wed d | | Le Pie 

The nut- bone is ſometimes fractured by the lower and 
hack part of the coronary-bone alone: but although theſe 
bones are fractured in the manner T have juſt mentioned, at 
the inſtant a herle gives a ſpring, there happens no luxation of 
theſe bones, .becauſe of the manner of their being tied and 
ſecured all round by the ligaments, the tendons, cartilages, 


and the conſtruction of the hoof which incleſes them and all 


that depend on them. 


In all the horſes feet J diſſected, immediately after theſe 


accidents, I found the Tendo Acbillis ruptured, and had a 
notion that the fracture of the coronary- bone in three 
pieces ought always to be followed by the ruptyre of the 
tendon, particulary after the foot is pared ; or that there are 
froſt nails or raiſed heels to the ſhoes, ſo that the 25 Is 
thrown up from its point of ſupport; which will appear w 

we treat of ſhoeing. V 5 
Wie diſtinguiſh fractures of the coronary- bones in raiſing 
the foot by the lower part; the foot muſt be drawn forward, 
and preſſed upon the coronet with the thumb, and if there i 
a fracture, a ratling will be perceived; when the tendon is 
not ruptured, it ſuſtains the bones; and, as it is their point of 


ſupport, the noiſe is lels ſenſible, but it is better diſtinguiſhed 
when the tencon is divided. 
: 


en 


Thi 


[16] 
It is to be obſerved, as to the fracture of the foot-bone, that 
this bone is in a manner immoveable in jits place, ſupported 
in its plane by the horny ſole, and in its circumference by the 
fides of the hoof, which keep it univerſally firm every way. 
I never ſaw this bone fractured but once, and believe it cu- 
rable, and what made me of this opinion was, that I happen- 
cd to attend a horſe who had the foot-bone ſplit in two, quite 
through, by treading on a piece of ſharp iron; and he was 
cured of it, A ſaddle-horſe has a different attitude and man- 
ner of treading from that of a draught-harſe ; the former als 
ways has the articulated parts of his foot in a perpendicular 
direction, and in their proper ſituation for action; whereas 
the draught-horſe is accuſtomed to have theſe parts often in an 
oblique poſition; and convenient for the attitude neceſſary in 
drawing a carriage; and accordingly a ſtone or fault in a © 
pavement, happening under one fide of his foot, which is 
thereby inclined to the ather, the preſſure of the coronary- 
bonecharged with the whole weight of the body will be very 
capable of cauſing this kind of fracture 
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PLATE I. upon all the lines. 


FOUR I. 


I a nail has only pierced the horny ſole, and but lightly 
1 touched the fleſhy ſole, there is nothing todo. — 

But if there is room to ſuſpect the bone af the foot D 
figure 3. is tauched ; a large opening muſt be made, in order 
to prevent drawing the ſole, by facilitating the exfoliation. 

If the nail has penetrated to the inſertion of the tendan 10. 
figure 4. great attention muſt be paid to it, drefling it the 
oſtner, that the tendon be not injured; if it paſſes into the 
voncave part 4. of the foot: bone figure 5. an exfoliation will 

| | | come 
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come on, without any bad conſequences, provided matter 
be not left any time to deſtroy the ligament 7 upon the line 
R figures 1. 2. 3. 4. If the nail has not paſſed to the tendon, 
the horſe will grow well without a neceſſity for drawing the 
ſole; but if the tendon is wounded the ſole muſt be carefully 
drawn, becauſe the ſynovia is diſcharged. If the nail has 
penetrated to the ligament 7 fig. 5. he muſt be dreſſed 
lightly every day rather twice than once, taking care not to 
confine the tent, nor let the matter remain in any time, leſt 
it might erode the cartilaginous parts of the nut-bone and 
deſtroy its ligaments. When the part is to be laid open, a 
channel'd director muſt be introduced to conduct the point 


of the biſtory, in order to make a perpendicular opening, and 


not a tranſverſe one, becauſe the tendon might be cut acroſs, 
which would not coaleſce again, and great miſchief might be 
roduced. 
g Upon the line B figures 1. 2. 3. 4. the ſame manner of 
proceeding muſt be uſed, as is marked upon the line R. but 
if the nail is gone up to the nut- bone 3. figure 5. it is incur- 
able, becauſe this little bone cannot exfoliate, and becauſe 
the cartilaginous part of it is deſtroyed as ſoon as injured. 
Upon the line 8 figures 1. 2. 3. 4. the ſame muſt be ob- 
ſerved as at the line R. but if it reaches to the ligament 8, 
what is mentioned for the line R. muſt be followed, becauſe 
there will be danger of corroding the lower cartilaginous part 
of the coronary-bone, which in this caſe would become 
incurable. 5 : 5 | 
Upon the line T. there is danger only of the cartilage 2. 
figure 3. of which I ſhall make ſome mention; if the nail 


paſſes into the frog B. figure 1. ſo as not to reach the tendon, 


nothing comes of it, even though it penetrates through to 
the paſtern. I have made horſes walk in this caſe, without 
confining them to the ſtables; but if it has touched the ten- 


don, we muſt proceed in the method obſerved before. If the 


nail has touched between the line A. and the line R. and that 
it has penetrated to 4 plate 3 figure 3. it may have pricked 


an artery; in which caſe a proper pledget muſt be applied in 


order to compreſs the part and ſtop the blood. f 
For all theſe operations the balſam of fioraventi or ſpirit of 


- turpentine muſt be uſed, and the dreſſings prepared as We 


ſhall mention them for drawing the ſole; but care muſt be 
taken when it is to be drawn, that the horny ſole be not too 


ſtrong, and if it be fo, to pare it well that it become more 


flexible; otherwiſe in bearing with the ſpatula upon the edge 


of the hoof, we ſhall run the riſque of forcing and m_— 
- was ing 
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ing it from the enchannelled fleſh, which would produce a 
dangerous inflammation, of which I have ſeen ſome examples. 
You muſt obſerve not to raiſe the fleſhy ſole with the horny 
ſole, nor to disfigure it, as has been done, for it- prolongs the 
cure; but every able practitioner knows how to avoid: theſe 
kinds of dangers. When the cartilage muſt be cut away 
figure 7 and 8 plate I. if it be ſpoiled, part of the wall or 
hoof which covers it muſt alſo be taken off, as alſo the en- 
channelled fleſh repreſented at figure 7. and then the whole 
cartilage without reſerve; for if any part be left, althou 

ſound, it ſoon becomes morbid, and notwithſtanding all our 
endeavours, we ſhould be obliged to come to a ſecond ope- 
ration. The ligament which joins the bone of the foot to the 


coronary, and the capſula that contains the ſynovia of the 


joint muſt be carefully avoided, for touching theſe parts 
would render the diſorder incurable, as if the lower part of 
the coronary-bone was injured figure 1. Plate II. 

In order to remedy and affift this operation the ſole muſt 
be drawn, if there be any matter under it, on the diſeaſed 


fide; but if not, it may be let alone; for the firſt and ſecond 
dreſſings good firm doflils muſt be made, ſome little ſome 


big; the ſmall ones for the bottom of the wound, the larger 
ones for the outer part gradually enlarged, which muſt be 
dipped in oil of turpentine; afterwards the doſſils muſt be 
armed with common-turpentine, and a good firm bandage 
put on to compreſs them, ſo as to prevent the fleſh from ri- 
ſing above the hoof. As for the future dreſſings they need 


not be cloſely confined; in this caſe all ſoftening remedies 
are good, and the whole difficulty of this amputation lies in 


the cutting, and the management of the dreſſings. 

I have obſerved that although the operations made upon 
the fore feet, be never ſo well performed, eſpecially if the 
hoof be ftrong, and however well cured, the horſe will 


ſometimes continue lame; which never is the caſe with the 


hind feet; this is a fact which perhaps we may in ſome mea- 
lure account for. © TO | 


| If what is marked above be not punctually followed, and 


the cartilage ſhould be taken off piece- meal, either by cau- 
ſtics, the actual cautery, or cutting, we riſque keeping the 
horſe a long time upon his litter; which retains the matter, 
ſpoils the capſula and ligament, and often deſtroys the 
animal. ”—_ „ | | | 

The diſſection of the feet of two horſes has taught me an 


exception to this extirpation of the cartilage abovementioned : 


It happens ſometimes by an extraordinary conformation, that 
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the horſe has little or no cartilage upon the apophyſis of the 
foot-bone, and that it is a true elongation of the ſame bone, 
which by its conſiſtence or hardneſs very well reſembles the 
form at the coronet of the foot. He that is acquainted with 
his ſubject will in this caſe diſtinguiſh the want of the cartilage, 
in preſſing the coronet, by the moveable reſiſtance of the 
bone; in ſuch circumſtances it is to be ſuppoſed that the 
quarter of the hoof muſt not be cut away, but a ſimple open- 
ing only muſt be made on the upper part of the apophyſis in 
order to wait the exfoliation of the carious bone. If it hap- 
pens that this preternatural bone is edged by a thin cartilage, 
the ſaid part or quarter muſt no more be taken off than in 
the caſe above, for the corroded part will ſeparate by being 
treated in the above manner, and will come out at the open- 
ing made above. h es 
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V 
ROYAL ACCADEMY or SCIENCES | 
November 18, 1750. 


Upon a moſt ſpeedy and infallible remedy to flop blood in large 
N divided arteries without a ligature. 

1 order to ſtop the blood in accidental hæmorrhages of the 
1 ſmall veſſels, I had a notion to try what effect, the duſt of a 
certain wild muſhroom, commonly called in France Veſſe- 
de- loup *, and botanically Lycoperdon, could have upon great 


divided arteries; in the caſe of accidents in bleeding, and in 
performing amputations of limbs; I propoſed therefore to 


make my experiments on horſes. 


bare in one, and divided it tranſverſely half way ; the blood 


ſtarted out with great impetuoſity ; I applied ſome of this | 


dult of the puff-ball, which I confined to the part, by only 
the palm of my hand, for about twelve or fifteen minutes; 
and the blood ſtopped, _ 

* In England puff-balls, 


Having choſen proper ſubjects, I laid the temporal artery 
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I pricked, in the ſame manner, the artery in a horſe's leg; 
dreſſed it with the ſame duſt, and the blood ſtopped in like 
manner. s e 
I cut off the fore- leg of another horſe at its upper part, 
near the thorax, and applied the powder or duſt to the ſtump, 
without any other dreſſing than a bladder to keep it on, and 
the blood ſtopped; notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of the horſe 
to relieve himſelf, for he was thrown, in order to make the 
operation. | 
I afterwards cut off the tail of the ſame horſe at the place 
of its firſt joint; and the blood of the four arteries ſtopped 
like the other caſes by the ſame treatment, 
I cauſed this horſe to be knocked on the head on the fourth 
day after, and diſſected the divided arteries; when I found 
that a membranous incloſure was formed, which was half 
tranſparent and exactly ſtopped their orifices, the center of 
each of which had a little grume of blood like a nipple. 
It muſt be obſerved here that as I examined the ſtump of 
this horſe while he was yet alive. I ſaw with great pleaſure, 
the blood force againſt the ſaid incloſing membrane, which 
being upon the level with the fleſh, made it eaſy for me to 
obſerve very diſtinctly the extremity of the artery by its 
pulſation. 5 
Having ſeparated the fleſh from the artery, I lit it up 
longitudinally, and found that the little grume of clear blood 
was of a firm conſiſtence, of a lively red, in form of a cone 
or ſugar-loaf, the baſis of which adhered to the little inclo- 
ſing membrane which ſhut up the artery without; the point 
of which floated in the cavity of the veſſel; and I further 
found the coats grown thicker at their extremities. 
At length, in order to try whether the ſuppuration of the 
wound would not open the orifices of the arteries again, 
which were juſt ſtopped up by the remedy, I let the firſt horſe 
live, which was the more vigorous of the two, until a perfect 
ſuppuration was eſtabliſhed, which proved that it did not, in 
the leaſt reſpect, hinder the cicatriſing of the arteries. | 
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In order to render them more ſecure upon their feet at all tines 
upon even the ſmootheſt pavements, 


E VERY country has its different method of ſhoeing 
horſes; but as I do not intend to make a critical exami- 
nation into either the errors or perfections of their methods, I 
ſhall only give a ſhort account of the practice of ſeveral 
countries, that the reader himſelf may judge how nearly the 
method of ſhoeing in our time comes to perfection, or how 
far from it. . „ 
In Pruſſia they only ſhoe before and not behind. 


In Germany they ſhoe both before and behind; and com- 


monly put three cramps upon each ſhoe. N 
In France they cramp them only behind. 

In England the ſhoes have no cramps either before or be- 
hind, and the ſhoes are thin, broad, and have very 
ſtrong heels in order to hinder the frog's bearing upon the 
ground, Tu 
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In Spain the heels of the ſhoes are thin, and partly confin- 
ed down upon the heels of the horſe. | 

In Turky the horſe's heels and ſoles are covered with a 
plate which ſerves them inſtead of ſhoes, wherein they con- 
trive an opening to let part of the frog come throu 
theſe ſeveral kinds are repreſented in Plate III. 

As to the manner of paring the foot; it only differs accord- 
ing to the greater or leſs quantity of the ſoles being taken off. 


Oo 


It muſt, however, be obſerved, with reſpect to the cramps, 


that our anceſtors put them on the fore-feet ; though there 
is no treatiſe that makes any mention of it; but over the 
door of the church of St. Severin there is a number of ſhoes 
fixed to the wall with two cramps on each which were cer- 
_ tainly the ſhoes before the laſt age. Some of them had been 


worn and others not, but it is plain they were thoſe in uſe 


at that time. 


For ſeveral years paſt the method of cramps have been left 
off, inftead of which ſtrong heels have been brought into uſe; 


but the more able farriers perceiving the abuſe of ſuch, now 
keep the heels equal to the reſt of the ſhoe. 


nor will any of them change the manner of ſhoeing. The 


foreigners who are lovers of horſes, and who come into this 
kingdom, are a ſtrong proof of this; for almoſt all of them 


bring with them a farrier of their own country; being ſtrongly 
of opinion that their methods are preferable to ours. 

But we are pretty even with them in our opinions of them, 
for we generally uſe the ſame precaution when we travel into 
their countries, . 


It muſt not be ſuppoſed that the difference of the ground, 


cauſes any manner of difference in the methods of ſhoeing, 
which I have ſometimes heard mentioned as a cauſe; for 
we daily ſee here horſes ſhod in the Engliſh, German, and 
Spaniſh manner, and yet go upon our ground neither better 
nor worſe than thoſe ſhod in the French method; but only 
that this practice is ſcarce better in one country than another, 
and that in all places it is rather a matter of fancy and cuſtom 
than of conſideration and reaſon, _ od 


It appears to me that the cuſtom of ſhoeing horſes was a_ 


good one, and even neceſſary upon a pavement, but it is 
upon their form and the manner of ſetting them on, that not 
only the preſervation of the foot, but alſo the taiety of cheir 
legs, and the eaſe of their motions depend. 


And in effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes ſet upon us, the 


more active we are; fo a large, long, thick ſhoe ought to 


gh. All 


Every nation thought themſelves right, and believe ſo ſtill; 
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have the ſame effect upon horſes, that wooden ſhoes have 
upon us, that is, make them heavy, unweildy, and hobling. 

Let us now obſerve the going, as well as the external and 
internal ſtructure of a horſe's foot. 1 

The horſe who draws, preſſes firſt upon the toe, then 
ſucceſſively upon the ſides, to eaſe the toe; and then the 
horſe's heel yields upon the heel of the ſhoe, from which it 
immediately riſes again. 8 

The ſaddle or pack-horſe places the toe but lightly; which 
is the only difference in their going; ſo that in both caſes, 
the point of ſupport is fixed neither upon the heel nor toe, 


but between both; which it is eaſy to demonſtrate anatomi- 
cally, figure the firſt, plate II. | 


The canon-bone 3. preſſes upon the paſtern 4. this upon 
the coronary 5. the coronary upon the coffin or foot- bone b:. 
and upon the nut-bone 3. fig. 2. 8 

By this diſpoſition of the bones, we ſhould obſerve two 
eſſential things, which lay open the faults in the preſent me- 
thod of ſhoeing, and point out the means of being able to 

remedy them for the future: one is that the effort of the 
weight of a horſe does not bear either upon the toe or the 
heel, but on the middle between both ; the other ſhews that 
the greater the diſtance of the ſole from the ground, or from 
whatſoever point of ſupport, the more the puſhing of the 
Coronary-bone upon the nut-bone, will fatigue the nerve or 
| tendon upon which it reſts, by the inordinate diſtenſion it un- 
dergoes at every ſtep the horſe takes “. 8 

We find therefore that in our preſent method, a long ſhoe 
is not only perfectly uſeleſs, but it is even very prejudicial; 
in the firſt place it will be leſs ſolid ;—ſecondly, the horſe's 


heels coming to fink upon thoſe of the ſhoes, the longer the 


lever, the greater will be the drag upon the clinches of the 
nails at the toe; and we often ſee horſes, having long ſhoes, 
ſtrike them off in walking upon the beſt ground. : 
They often alſo loſe their ſhoes in ſtiff or tough clay, for 
they are apt to ſtick the faſter for being ſo long. 1 
Again when the ſhoe- heel happens between two pavement 
ſtones, the ſhoe comes oftl. | 


The ſame thing very often happens when they paſs into 


the doors of coach houſes, which have commonly bars of - 


iron along the threſhold. EL 

An old colonel of horſe told me that horſes very frequent- 
ly loſe their ſhoes in paſſing over the draw-bridges of fortified 
Bo, | 888 towns, 


F o See the anatomical plates, which ſhew the ſtructure of a hork's 
079] ' | | 
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towns, becauſe they are ſtrengthened with croſs parallel iron- 
bars. He ſeemed convinced of the corivenience of the new 
method of ſhoeing I propoſe. 

Horſes frequently too knock off their ſhoes by hin the 
toe of the hind-foot upon the heel of the fore-ſhoe when 
they trot, eſpecially when they are too apt to over-reach ; 
and alſo loſe them by happening to put one foot upon ano- 
ther, while in the ſtable, from the length of the ſhoe. 

The longer a ſhoe is, and the more it covers the ſole, the 
more liable the horſe will be to fall, trip, and hobble in his 
walk; particularly if he goes upon a pavement, becauſe the 
ſurface being formed of round parts, and the ſhoe having a 
large uniform hard face, he can ſcarce have above two or 
three points of ſupport. _ 

The Engliſh who practiſe this kind of ſhoeing take care 
therefore not to bring their horſes upon a flat pavement with- 
out an abſolute neceſſity. The length of the ſhoe cauſes yet 


another ill accident to ſome horſes, which they feel all their 


lives; and it is to thoſe eſpecially that lie down as a cow 
uſually does; for in this poſture the fore- legs are ſo bent 
under them backward, as that the heels of the ſhoes wound 
their elbows, and cauſe a kind of abſceſs in the part. 

It is thought that ſtrong ſhoe-heels are an eaſe to the 
weak heels and fetlocks of horſes, as if the body of the ſhoe 
was flexible enough to yield to the horſes's heel, and under 
this notion, they raiſe the ſhoe-heel, and leave a vacant ſpace 
between that and the horſe's heel. 

Nevertheleſs the direct contrary happens. 

I. It is the hoof that by its flexibility yields to the ſhoe- 
heel, which is quite inflexible. 

2. The thicker the ſhoe-heel is, and the more Tube that 
of the horſe is to meet it. 

3. Inſtead of being eaſed, the horſe's heel W more 
compreſſed, becauſe it has always the ſame point of ſupport. 


Let us but remember what I have ſaid above concerning 


| the horny ſole; that it is from the fleſhy ſole it receives its 
nouriſhment; that its connection and juicy parts conſiſt in 
its thickneſs; and that it hardens, and receives leſs nouriſh- 
ment in proportion as it is thinned. We even ſee horſes 
grow lame by the habit of paring the ſole. 

The air, when it is in this thin ſtate, penetrates and dries 
it to ſuch a degree, that if when a horſe ſtands dry, they 
neglect moiſtening his feet, they contract, and compreſs the 
teſhy ſole, ſo as to lame the animal, 
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But let us go on: what dangers docs not a horfe run, when 
his ſole is almoſt gone by being pared too cloſe? if he ſhould 
happen to tread upon ſtumps, pieces of bottles, or nails, 
they will eaſily penetrate to the fleſhy ſole, lame the horſe for 
a conſiderable time, and ſometimes for his life. | 


Suppoſe a horſe loſes a ſhoe, which often happens, when 


his foot's but newly pared; he cannot go an hundred paces 


before he grows lame; becauſe, as in this ſtate the ſole is 
hollowed away, the horſe is ſuſtained only upon the walls of 
the hoof, which having no aſſiſtance of ſupport from the 
horny ſole, is immediately worn and battered by the 


weight of the horſe's body; and the ſooner he treads upon 


any hard ſubſtance, the ſooner he grows quite lame. 

But this cannot happen to a horſe, whoſe ſole is left intire 
in its full trength; for when the ſhoe happens to fall off, the 
ſole and frog bear upon the ground, eaſe the walls of the 


hoof of part of the weight of the body, and the horſe thus 
unſhod, will purſue his journey, and come in ſafe and 


found. | | 
It is moſt certain that all horſes, except ſuch as have their 
feet overgrown, or ſuch as may have a particular occaſion of 
being ſhod to preſerve the ſole, may, at any rate, go without 
ſhoes; and we have examples among ourſelves, (without 


mentioning the cuſtoms of Arabia, or Tartary) of horſes who 


are at daily work in the country, without the leaſt need of 
being ever ſhod. But as we employ all our care and addreſs 
to hollow the foot by paring it even to the quick; and to 


form an exact fine frog, in ſhort ſuch an one as, we ſay in 


France, is ncatly put out of hand 
to ſet ſhoes on them. 8 ER 

I therefore warn all lovers of horſemanſhip to ſecure their 
horſes, as much as may be, from the perfection of ſuch work. 
Perhaps it may be aſked what becomes of the horny ſole if it 
be not pared? they may be afraid of its becoming too large 
by its growing; not at all, for in proportion as it grows, it 
dries, ſcales, and falls off in flakes. 


„it is abſolutel y neceſſary 


Again, if the horny ſole be leſt entire, there would be no 
fear of thoſe inflammations, ariſing from the dangerous com- 


For by its connection, 
thickneſs, and flexibility, as well as its contexture, it would 


preſſions mentioned in this treatiſe. 


ſeem to be wholly deſtined, by nature, to ſerve as a cuſhion 


to the fleſhy ſole and tendon which reſt upon it; in order to 


break the violent ſhocks of a pavement, ſtone, or any kind 
of ſtump, &c. 
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There is 2a fact which we muſt alſo be convinced of, 
and that is, that a horſe very ſeldom goes eaſy, or eſcapes 
being ſoon jaded, if the frog does not bear upon the ground; 
and as it is the only point of ſupport to the tendon; if you 
keep it at any diftance from the ground by paring it away, 
an inordinate diſtenſion will happen to the tendon, cauſed by 
the preſſure of the coronary bone upon the nut- bone (as we 
have ſaid already) which diſtenſion being repeated at every 
ſtep he goes, tires it, and cauſes an inflammation, whence 
proceed relaxation, defluxions and tendinous ſwellings, eſpe- 
cially after long journies or hard riding. Theſe accidents 
proceed Jeſs from the length of the journey which is the 


ſole. | | | 
The common methods of ſhoeing have another general 
inconvenience upon journies ; which is that ſand and gravel 


get in, and are ground between the ſole and ſhoe, and again, 
between the horſe's heels and thoſe of the ſhoe; and not 
coming out again readily, they cauſe compreſſions, inflam- 


mations, and at length a collection of matter which putrifies 
and ruins the cartilage, forming 'in this latter caſe, callous 
horny excreſcences, and in the former bruiſes and compreſſi- 
ons of the ſole. | 

Theſe laſt accidents are alſo very often the effects of a 
ſtone's being wedg' d in between the ſhoe heels; and although 
this is ſoon perceived becauſe the horſe ſuddenly goes lame, 


yet in endeavouring to knock it out, you run the chance of 
either hurting and laming the horſe, or ſtriking off the ſnoe. 


Let this circumſtance be well attended to, that the more a 
horſe's foot is pared, the more he is expoſed to the danger of 
meeting ſuch accidents: It is in the firſt place, depriving him 


of the defence provided by nature againſt hard ſharp bodies, 


which he may chance to tread upon; and in the ſecond place 
of a more important advantage both for his own, as well as 
his rider's ſake, which is, that in not paring away the ſole, 


nor ſetting on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary to preſerve 


the horny ſole, he will no more be ſubject to ſlip, neither 
upon the winters icy pavement, nor upon the dry ſmooth one 
1 the ſummer ſeaſon, which I ſhall now proceed to demon- 
rate. | 
1. In making a horſe walk upon the frog and partly upon 
the heel, the former being ſtrongly rubbed and puſhed againſt 
the ground or pavement, as it were, impreſſes itſelf, by the 
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weight of the horſe's body into the inequalities and interſtices, 
it happens to meet in its way. 

2. By its flexibility it eaſily receives the impreſſions of 
ſuch incqualities, ſo as that the foot reſting upon a great many 
more paris which mutually eaſe it, by multiplying the points 
oi ſupport, gives the animal a ſtronger adherence and more 
ſecurity upon the plane he goes upon. It may even be af. 
ſerted, that the frog acquires a kind of ſenſation, by its cor- 
reſpondence with the fleſhy ſole, and of this with the nerve; 
which though I will not compare it with what we feel in g0- 
ing barefoot ; yet this ſenſation is fully ſufficient to give him 
proper warning of the counterpoiſe he ought to put his body 
into, for maintaining his equilibrium to keep himſelf from 

ſtumbling and falling. 

The end and deſign of ſhoeing horſes could not have how 
aimed at upon any other account, by whomſoever firſt put it in 
practice, but as a preſervative and defence for the hoof as well as 
the ſole ; but he could not think at the ſame time that it was 
neceſſary to pare away what he wanted to preſerve by the 
uſe of the ſhoes, I will not even ſay to that exceſs that we 
uſe in paring them, but not at all; becauſe that would be 
to act contrary to his firſt principle, and deſtroy his own work. 
This precaution could never be recommended but in cafes 

where the horny ſole is uneven, inſomuch that the ſhoe could 
not bear equally upon it; which would take off from its ne- 


ceſſary firmneſs ; in ſuch a caſe it may be reaſonable, other- 
wiſe it would be very abſurd. 


I have often ſpoke to ſuch lovers of horſemanſhip : as take 
great care to have their horſes feet well pared ; but none of | 


them could give me any demonſtration either of the neceſlity 
or propriety of it. But at length convinced by my reaſons a- 


gainſt it, I never could have any ſatisfaction from them, but | 
that it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and that it muſt be allowed 


to be by far the moſt genteel method. 


I will offer but one word more ypon this pernicious prac- | 
| tice, which is, that the greater part of the farriers, in order | 
to pare their horſes the neater, puſh the buttreſs even to the 


very blood, and then in order to ſtop | it, have recourſe to ae 
hot iron. 


When this operation is finiſhed he returns lame to the 


ſtable: the owner aſks the reaſon of it, but cannot be in- 
ſormed, becauſe both farrier and groom are either equally | 


ignorant, or rather equally diſcreet upon this article. 


I will venture to ſay as a fact, that if a horſe loſes ſhoes ten 


times a day, a farrier wil as often pare his foot, ſo een 
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y obſtinate is the cuſtom, and ſo poſitively thought neceſſary 
by the generality of the farriers. 1 5 
Ido not take upon me to inveigh againſt able and ſkilful 
farriers, I have reſpect for theſe, and do them all the juſtice 
imaginable ; I only ſtrike at that ignorance alone, which has 
reduced a method of ſhoeing, which is in itſelf ſimple, eaſy 


and uſeful, in its principle; to a work which is pernicious in 


its uſe, and meerly a mark of dexterity and neatneſs in its 
execution. RE . 3 

From what has hitherto been ſaid, it is plain that our kind 
of ſhoeing, and the manner of our application of it, far from 
being ſerviceable to horſes, ruins, fatigues, and renders them 
unweildy and hobling; expoſes them to ſtreet nails, makes 
them take up their limbs aukwardly, ſubjects them to com- 
prefſions of the ſole, callous excreſcences, tender-footedneſs, 
and obſtructions and ſwellings of the tendon. But by a new 
manner of ſhoeing, which will make them more alert and 
_ agreeable in their going, we ſhall be able to prevent the 
crowd of accidents mentioned; and it is from its ſimpli— 

city, and the great eaſe of performing it, that all its advan- 
tages ariſe. Ly . | 
I cannot but wonder others have never thought of it before, 
and, I have, indeed, ſome difficulty to perſuade myſelf. that 
I am the inventor; and I am more ready to believe, that it is 
no more than copying that which was practiſed by the firſt ar- 
tiſt, who thought of ſetting ſhoes on horſes. 3 
If I am right in my ſuſpicion, its having been forgotten, 
proves nothing againſt its perfection; becauſe neither à good 
nor bad method has any more right the one than the other, 
to fix our inclination from varying. We grow weary of 
every thing ; and one, in order to improve upon the other, 
has invented ſhoes of different forms, lengths, and thick- 
neſſes, to which he has been ſure to attribute many uſeful pro- 

perties. The world, more credulous than well inſtructed, 
are eaſily convinced, and from hence ſprung the uſe of ſome 


long ſhoes, others thick, others with cramps, at length others : 
with thick ſtrong heels, and in fine, others with thin ones. 


It is not unlikely that if the poor animals themſelves were 
able to give their opinions, nothing of all this would be put in 
execution; they would be kept to their antient method of being 
ſhod, which being invented to preſerve the hoof, had certainly 
none of the inconveniencies that attend our preſent method. 
In order to give a ſtriking example of this, we need only to 
obſerve a draught-horſe, when he draws a loaded cart, at a 


time 
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time when the pavement happens to become flippery ; we 
ſhall ſee the pain and torment the poor animal ſuffers, his 
feet having no purchaſe, he attempts in vain to claw the paye. 
ment; every ſtep is a ſlip, for which he is often whipt with. 
out deſerving it ; the back, breaſt, ſhoulders, legs, and all 
are ſtrained, all upon the rack; to which may be added, the 
perpetual fear of the whip, at every falſe ſtep he makes upon 
a pavement, which it is impoſſible to draw a load upon; under 
theſe circumſtances the horſe ſuffers more in one league, than 
if he had drawn ten leagues upon the road; the foundering, 
_ inflamed lungs, fevers, and every other accident of a ſtrained 
horſe are the conſequences, which are often attributed to other 
caufes : but what is ſtill more dreadful, that the very work 


jades do not ſuffer ſo much as the beſt horſes, who put all their 


ftrength forward, and yet are not the more ſpared for their 
willingneſs. VV 

I ſhould not omit mentioning here, that one of the princi- 
pal reaſons that determined me to ſeek a means of reforming 
the old manner of ſhoeing, was the difficulty that horſes have 
to keep their feet upon the pavement of Paris in a very cry 
ſeaſon; the more elegant the pavement of this capital is, 
which is wonderfully kept in repair, and the more advantage- 
ous to the citizens, the more prejudicial it is to the horſes, 
And the oftener the pavement is ſwept the more eaſily it 
grows ſlippery, and the more thefe animals are expoſed 
to danger. But above all we muſt without controul yield 


to what is convenient to men, and accommodate the arts to 


them, which made me think of this new method, I proceed 
to propoſe. ” 9 80 


bret 
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HE ſole nor frog muſt never be pared, for the reaſons 
given before; we ought to be content with only taking 
down the edge of the hoof, as uſual, if it be thought too 
long; and then to ſet on a ſhoe in form of a half-moon *; 
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thinning the heels, and making them alittle longer fo ſuch 
horſes as have weak hoots ; for when the feet are good they 
muſt only reach the middle of the hoof. 

Eight ſmall nails made in the old way, that is, havin 
very fmall heads, are incruſted in the hotes which are made, 
as the head is, in an oblong form; the figures both of the 
ſhoe and nail are to be ſeen in plate III. 

This is the whole of the myſtery; Iown this method does not 
ſeem to be in taſte; it is even a general reproach which they 
who make the trial for the firſt time offer me. But the great- 
er part of thoſe who have tried this way, continue it, they 
find it ſo advanta eous. 


As to the reſt, if the reader does not find my reaſons ſuffi- 


cient to convince him of the imperfection of the common 
method of ſhoeing, and of the advantage of the new way, 
I refer him to making the experiment; aſſuring him he is 
very much miſtaken, if he takes all I have ſaid, for a ſimple 
project, which would have no other merit than to have been 
formed from a meer rational theory. I aſſert to him that my 
notions have more ſolidity, and that in praiſing my new 
method of ſhoeing, I declare nothing but a fact a long time 
ago put in execution, and confirmed in practice. 1 
The marquis de L. O *** colonel of horſe, and a lover 


of horſes, to whom I mentioned this new way of ſhoeing 


in October 1753, knowing the ſtructure of a horſe's foot, 
told me he thought it an uſeful and good way, and that he had 
a mind to have his horſes ſhod ſo; in ſhort he had it done, 


and tried it upon ſmooth pavements as well as upon ice; and 


although the roads were almoſt impaſlable this year 1754, his 
horſes never ſtumbled ; and he recommended to me to go 
on with the ſame method. 


[ have ſhod in this manner for a great number of houſes in 
Paris; the firſt eſſay was made upon my own horſe, who 


draws my carriage to this day; he uſed to lip frightfully in 
going, though he was ſhod with cramps all round. But as 
ſoon as I had ſhod him in my new way, he became as ſure 
footed, 'as if he always walked upon good ground. I even 
proved in the laſt froſt, of laſt winter, that the ſame horſe, 
being ſhod in this manner, and only two froſt n 
went firm and ſure even upon the ice. 


1. | have obſerved before that all kinds of ſhoeing went 
well upon every ſort of ground; it is neceſſary however, to 


mention a word or two more about it. 
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In the German ſhoeing, the faſhion is to have two cramps 
to each ſhoe ; and is only fit for going upon the ice; upon 
all other grounds it is hurtful to the legs, which are raiſed up, 
as if upon ſtilts. 1 

2. The Spaniſh method hurts the horſes heels by the length 
of the ſhoe they ſet on, and with which they confine the 
heels upon the two quarters of the horſe's heel, which joins 
the coronet, in ſuch a manner that the foot becomes torment. 
ed and preſſed. ſo as not to be capable of ſpreading, which 
makes almoſt all the Spaniſh horſes grow narrow heeled. 

3. The Engliſh manner of ſhoeing is to keep the ſhoe- 
heels large and high in order to fave the frog; by this means 
they deprive them of the liberty of going with eaſe upon a 
pavement ; becauſe the ſhoe does not bear upon the leve], 
and produces an effect like that of a pivot, upon the middle 

of the ſhoe-heels and the vault or hollow. 5 

4. The Turkiſh horſes have alſo a great deal to do to keep 
themſelves ſafe upon a pavement, becauſe the ſhoe covers all 
the foot. Y ESD ! „5 

5. The French method of ſhoeing has the fault I obſerved 
before, of making their ſhoes too long; of paring the feet 
and ſetting on one cramp on each ſhoe behind, which makes 
them go ſideling; it would be better that they had two cramps 
to each ſhoe, but they make but one for fear the horſe ſhould 
go lame; I allow that cramps are uſeful, eſpecially in de- 
ſcents, and in backing, but this cramp in a few days is worn, 
it ſlips upon a pavement, and has no effect but juſt when it is 
new ; again, does not the pavement alſo wear, while tbe 
ſtones grow convex in the middle, and make it ſlip from one 
to another, having no hold nor purchaſe between both ? 

It is therefore very eſſential to leave off the cramps and to 
ſhoe the horſe in ſuch a manner that the frog may bear upon 
the ground, in order to enable him to ſtop ſhort, and make 
him more ſure-footed than with cramps : the frog will ſerve 
horſes to go upon the ſmooth pavement, as felts enable men 
to go upon the ice. FT „ 

It muſt be owned that the French method of ſhoeing 1s 
the beſt and moſt ſalid of all for flat-feet. EN | 


As to thoſe horſes who have tumors within the feet, and 
fiſſures without, or weak quarters, they muſt be ſhod in the | 


ſemilunar manner ; that is, ſo as that the outer-heel of the 
ſhoe may be ſomething longer, the inner very ſhort, in or- 
der to prevent the weights bearing upon the affected or pain- 
ful part ; there are ſeveral expedients which produce the fame 
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effect; we may even think of many others, for it is the bu- 
ſineſs of the artiſt ; but to this time I know of none better, 
more ready, nor more certain, than the half moon ſhoe, 

I wiſh for the benefit of ſociety that my atteſtation and ex- 
perience were convincing enough to cauſe a reformation in 
a pernicious practice, which is ſubject to ſuch great incon- 
veniencies; it would be the moſt agreeable recompence I 
could deſire. 1 FF 

This is what T had to ſay upon this new method of ſhoe- 
ing; there are already ſome of my fraternity who practiſe it; 
and many gentlemen of knowledge approve of it, and all I 
have done myſelf in it for ſix months, confirms to me more 
and more that it is a good method ; yet I every day bear many 
contradictions from all ranks of people; ſome condemn it 
from prejudice, others thro' ignorance, and others thro' ma- 
lice. Some farriers, and ſeveral coachmen and grooms are 
againſt this method; I therefore think it my duty, to anſwer 
in a few words, all the objections which have come to my 
knowledge about it. 5 
OsBJecrion I. 

They ſay that this kind of ſhoeing will cauſe ſtrains, bruiſes, 
and other ailments in the heel. | 8 
AxsWER. I have already demonſtrated that the ſhoe-heels 
never yield as was thought; that the weight of the horſe 
forces the hoof to come upon the ſhoe-heel; by which the 


7 


horſe's heel is bruiſed, as if in a preſs; and conſequently 


having the ſhoe heels ſhort, he will be leſs ſubject to theſe 
diſorders by this ſhort-ſhoeing, becauſe the horſe's heel will 
but lightly touch the pavements, bearing the weight of the 


body intirely upon the middle of the foot, and upon the 


frog. 
pos OsBJxcrion II. 

Some pretend the horſe's-heel wears away. 
AnswER. To prove without reply, that this is falſe, that 


the heel can never be worn to the quick, and that its ſub- 
ſtance is of ſuch a nature as to grow more than it wears; it 


is that we are obliged to take it down every time we ſet on a 
thoe : but it is only in ſuch horſes as have the heels ſtrong. 


3 OBIECTION III. . 

It is ſaid that I never open the heel, and that that is the 
cauſe of diſorders. „ 7 
AN SW FER. There are three ſorts of diſorders, the firſt 
comes from a ſtrain; to which I have anſwered, the ſecond 


from 


— — — 
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from not opening the heel well; but when ever I ſee them 
diſpoſed that way, I pare them, leaving the frog in its ful 
ſtrength ; and the third fort proceeds from the natural ſtruc- 
ture of the foot; and in this caſe whether the foot be pared 
or not, they will equally come on. 


' OBJecrion IV. 
They ſay that the frog ought to be fatigued, becauſe the 


| horſe goes upon it. 8 

AN SW ER. I could rigorouſly appeal for this to experience: 
no horſe ſhod in this new method has to this day ſhewed the 
leaſt ſign of the fatigue of the frog, or of its ſenſibility; 
and I even do not believe that any one can ſay he ever ſaw 
horſes lamed, having old ſhoes on, for having travelled upon 
the frog; and it will be ſeen that it is ſcarce poſſible, when 
we reflect upon the whole particular ſtructure of this part as 
J have given it in this work. It is a ſoft, ſpongy, flexible 
ſubſtance, which by its natural elaſticity yields to the weight 
of the body the inſtant the horſe preſſes his foot againſt the 
pavement, and immediately recovers again. 

There is, however, a caſe wherein a horſe may become 
lame, by going upon the frog; but which never was objected 
to me; which is when it is hard and dry. The obſervation 
and anatomy of the foot have ſhewed me that it may cauſe 
lameneſs, becauſe the horſe in bearing upon the ground forces 
this hard part againſt the expanſion of the tendon which 1s 
attached to the foot-bone, and the horſe may become lame 
from the great ſenſibility of this part: but if J take off the 
little end of the frog with the buttreſs, he will not to be 
lame. FOR =, 

OBIECTION V. 


It is ſaid the frog will be more ſubject to have ſpongy ex- 
creſcences. ; 0 Hi 

AnsweR. That happens only to ſuch horſes as are full of 
humours ; and if there appears any diſpoſition towards it, 
the frog may be pared, and the horſe will go upon his heels, 


if they be ſtrong, as ſafely, upon a ſmooth pavement. 


 OBJecrTion VI. 


They ſay the nerve is wearied, that is, that the Tendo 


Achillis is ſtretched or dragged ; and ſuffers by this ſhort ſhoe- 
ing, becauſe the frog bears upon the ground, 
ANSWER, It is juſt the very contrary, 
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Leet us obſerve the effects of the weight of the body upon 
the Tendo Achillis in the following circumſtances. 

If a horſe be ſhod with cramps, then there is a great 
diſtance between the frog and the pavement: the weight 
of the body bears upon the cramps; the frog which is 
now free in the air yields downwards, the tendon is ſtretch- 
ed, and if the horſe makes a ſudden violent motion, the rup- 
ture of the tendon is almoſt inevitable: becauſe the frog 
cannot reach the ground to eaſe the tendon, to which it 
ought to be the point of ſuppport ; if the tendon is not rup- 
tured, ' yet the horſe will be lame a long time after, becaufe of 
the great diſtenſion of the fibres which were ſo much upon 
the ſtretch as to be near breaking. | 

If we ſet on ſhoes with only ſtrong heels, the frog is 
not ſo high from the ground ; the weight of the body may 
indeed force the frog to touch the middle of a paved ſtone, 
and thereby prevent the great diſtenſion of the tendon ; but 
as the thickneſs of theſe heels hinders the ſubſtance of 
the frog to bear upon the ground, to yield and reſtore it- 
{elf as much as it is capable of by its natural elaſticity, the 
tendon muſt ſnap, by any violent and ſudden ſpring, every 
other circumſtance being equal. 1 1 

But if a horſe is ſhod without ſhoe- heels, the frog which 
bears all the horſe's weight gives way at every ſtep, and 
by its elaſticity is reſtored to its natural ſtate; the tendon is 
never dragged or ſtrained; its fibres will not be ſuſcepti- 
ble of any violent diſtenſion, in caſe of any ſudden vio- 
lent motion. „ 0 og 

J dare affirm before hand that a rupture of the tendon 
will never happen upon the middle of a paved ftone ; and 
if it ever ſhould, it could only be ruptured in the interſtice be- 
tween two of theſe paved tones. From what I have ſaid, 
two things plainly appear : that all the different degrees 
of violence that one can” imagine from its total rupture, 
to the moſt ſlight diſtraction of its fibres that can lame 
a horſe, may happen to the tendon ; and that it 1s upon 
the frog alone that all theſe degrees depend, as it is 
more particularly laid down in the hiſtory of the frac- 
3 of the coronary-bone, and in the anatomy of a horſe's 
Oot. . | | | 
_____ OxjzcrT1on VII. 5 3 

It is ſaid, the horſe will be more ſubject to be injured 
by ſtreet nails, and to other accidents which proceed from 


pricking the fleſny ſole. 
5 ANSWER, 
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AxswER. As in this method the foot is not pared, the 


horny ſole will always have its full natural ſtrength; and 


conſequently will be leſs liable to be penetrated, than when 
it is made extremely thin. 


OpJecrion VIII. 


They ſay that the horſe is not ſhod to be eaſy, that he 
goes in pain, and muſt be lame. E 8 
ANSWER. If the horſe goes uneaſy, or is lamed, it can. 
not happen from the ſhoeing, however ſhort the ſhoe may 
be; if it be not from the different accidents that oſten pro- 
ceed from the common methods of ſhoeing, and which may 
as well happen in the new way: which are 1. The foot 
being too much ſtraitened; 2. Accidental pricks: 3. The 
ſhoe nails may bind the enchanneled fleſh too much. 4. 
The ſhoe may bear too much upon the ſole. 5. When the 
ſhoe heels preſs upon the weak heels of the horſe. 6. When 
the ſole is burnt, 7. Wounds of the fleſhy ſole made by 
the buttreſs. Sf „„ „ 
In my way of ſhoeing I avoid four of theſe accidents. 1, 
The heel is never ſtrained, becauſe I put no part of the ſhoe 
upon it: 2. I preſerve the ſole intire, to which I never ufe 
the buttreſs. 3. The fleſhy ſole can never be burnt, nor 
wounded by the buttreſs, ſince it never is touched with it. 
Let the three other accidents abovementioned be taken care 
of, and I defy them to lame a horſe that has a good foot, let 
the ſhoe be never ſo ſhort, 5 | 


OBJetcTion IX. 


It is ſaid that the horſe is liable to loſe his ſhoes, becauls 


they are ſet on with only ſmall nails. 

ANSWER. It is moſt certain that a ſhort ſhoe with ſmall 
nails, will hold on better than a long ſhoe with large nails; 
that it has leſs weight ; that the lever is ſhorter, which has 
yet leſs weight of the ſhoe, and by conſequence it ſtrains the 
clinches the leſs; and does not divide the hoof like a large 
nail. Moreover I refer to the experiment. As to thoſe who 
are no friends to the new method of ſhoeing, let them only 


clinch the nails in a careleſs manner, and the horſe will caſt 
Þis ſhoes, as they pleaſe, 
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OSN ron X. 


| It is ſaid that the horſes that are not ſhod with cramps are 
moſt ſubjeCt to ſlip. 

ANSWER. I can affirm that the more dry and more 
ſmooth the pavement, and the more the frog or horſes heel 
bears upon the ground, the horſe will be the more ſecure; 
and he will Nip much leſs than if he had cramps ; even tho” 
he goes down very ſteep places, or backs ſtrongly. What 
is moſt certain is, that the leſs ſhoe a horſe wears the leſs 
he ſlips, becauſe if it were poſſible he could do without any, 
he would not at all be liable to ſlipping. 

I do not, however, engage that the ſhoeing I propoſe 
would have the ſame effect upon a moiſt or greaſy pavement, 
or that the horſes will hold on them ſo ſecurely, eſpecially on 
the hind feet; I think indeed that large nails would in ſuch 
places be of uſe ; which might alſo happen upon a ſlippery foil. 

I have obſerved that the common ſhoe wears away almoſt 
half more than that propoſe; if for example, I ſer on a ſhoe 
of two pounds weight, it will be half worn off 2 its ſervice, 
upon a pavement; and the ſame horſe going the ſame ground, 
and in the ſame ſpace of time, if he is ſhod with the 
half- moon ſhoe, it will not be diminiſhed above a third part: 
the ſhoes may be weighed before they are ſet on, and aſter- 
wards, by which the truth of what I advance may be judged of, 
and we ſhall be convinced by that, that a horſe ſhod according 
to my method, goes more lightly. 

My new manner, which I repeat again, has nothing but 
prejudice againſt it; anatomy which has taught me the ſtruc- 
ture of the foot, laid open to me all its advantages, and ex- 
perience has confirmed them. 

I ſhall conclude with the following Reflections, viz. That 
of bleeding horſes in the month of May, even though they 
are in perfect health; I cannot ſee upon what this cuſtom is 
founded, 1 as they are well; indeed I have ſeen many 
become ill by it: And, That upon horſes ſaid to be cold in 
the ſhoulders, or ſeized in the ſhoulders. 

I think it is in the joints of the foot, and not in the ſhoul- 
ders, the cauſes of laming horſes ought to be looked for. 

What leaves no manner of room to doubt that the origin 
bf this diſeaſe is not ſolely in the articulations, is, that after 
having diſſected horſes whom they thought cold in the ſhoul- 
ders, I found that the ſynovia of the joints in the foot was 
diminiſhed and changed. I believe that when a horſe is very 
hot, the ſweat which falls 8 the ſhoulders and neck m_ 

2 the 
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the legs, in proportion as it deſcends from the trunk grows 
eold upon the lower extremities, which moreover cannot be 
fo warm as the muſcles. 


It is to this diſtance, to this organiſation, and to the cool. 


ing of the ſweat upon theſe parts we may attribute the diminu- 
tion and alteration of the ſynovia which firſt caufes the foot 


to chop or crack and then lames the horſe. 

This evil may be prevented by walking a horſe gently after 
hard riding, that he may cool by degrees, till he is well 
dried; he is then to have his legs well rubbed down, to be 
covered and kept very warm, in his cloths for an hour; no 
riſque is run in carrying him to the water to waſh him, if he 
is ſplaſhed with dirt, though he is in a ſweat : care muſt only 
be taken not to let him drink, and to walk him before you 
Put him into the ſtable, that he may not grow ſuddenly cold; 
the cuſtom of rubbing the legs with ſtraw is falutary, being 
intended to refreſh the parts, and ſo is that of keeping 
them warm, in as much as it prevents foundering, glanders, 
and other accidents. e 
The ſubject would be inexhauſtible if I ſhould enlarge 


upon all thoſe that are the object of this book; but I leave 


it to thoſe of my fraternity who are more learned and ſkilful 
than myſelf to publiſh what I may have forgot: and hope 
that the little light I have thrown upon our art, which is yet 
in too much obſcurity, will engage them to bring it to per- 

tection; and for my part, I declare I ſhall be ſincerely ob- 
liged not only to thoſe of my profeſſion, but alſo to all lo- 
vers of horſemanſhip, if they will be ſe kind as to ſhew me 


my errors, as well as communicate their own reflections 


and diſcoveries. | py 

It appears to me that the generality of Engliſh farriers 
Have neither more knowledge nor experience than we have 
in the ſubject, and particularly in that of the circulation of 
the blood; nor indeed in a vaſt number of diſeaſes, for which 
they generally apply the ſame remedies without diſtinction, 
and without endeavouring to be certainly acquainted with the 
ttue cauſe, e 5 Eo 
Here is the manner in which Mr. Bartlet, “ a ſurgeon of 
London, explains himſelf upon the matter ; who has pub- 


liſhed - 


l muft not omit this opportunity to expreſs my regard for 
Mr. William Gibſon, who has treated the ſubject of Farriery, 
both in theory and practice, equal to what might nave been er- 

pected from his long experience; and his anatomical plates are exc- 
euted with an exactneſs peculiar to himſelf. 
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liſhed a book this year, which I have cauſed to be tranſlated, 


entitled: The Gentleman's Farriery, or a practical Treatiſe 


on the Diſeaſes of Horſes : wherein he has pointed out the 
beſt authors who have wote upon the ſubject, | 


He ſays, in the 4th chap, which treats of fevers, that he 


cannot recover from his amazement, that farriers are ſo 


ignorant in the knowledge of the pulſe; the following are 


his words: A due attention to the pulſe is ſo impor- 


« tant an article, in order to form a proper judgment 
« jn fevers, that it would appear amazing it has ſo much 
ce been neglected, if one did not recolle& that the ge- 
« nerality of farriers are ſo egregioully ignorant that they 
« have no manner of conception of the blood's circula- 
« tion, nor in general have they ability enough to diſtin- 
« guiſh the difference between an artery and a vein. With 


«© ſuch pretty guardians do we intruſt the health of the 


© moſt valuable of animals!“ | = 

I forbear mentioning certain diſcoveries, cures and ope- 
rations, of which Mr. Bartlet gives the account in his book ; 
which appeared, to me, ſo much the more juſt, as they 
are founded upon an exact knowledge of the anatomy of a 


horſe, till I ſhall be able to mention with certainty his me- 


thod of docking a horſe, and of the deſcription of the ma- 
chine he has invented for performing that operation. 

As I have laid down to myſelf a plan of never giving any 
thing to the public but what is certain and confirmed by in- 
fallible experiments, I will firſt prove it to myſelf before I 
communicate it. i 
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EXPLANATION 


OF THE 
Fab. I. Repreſents the Bones of the Head. 


IG. 1. Shews one fide of the whole Skull of a Horſe, in- 
cluding both the upper and under Jaw. 
AA. The orbicular part of the Cranium or Skull, which 
includes the Brain and Cerebellum. 

B. A proceſs of the occipital bone of the Skull, peculiar to Hor- 
ſes, and ſome other quadrupeds; in a Horſe called the Noll-bone. 

C. Part of the temporal bone, that includes the Meatus Audito- 
ris, and bones of the Ear, 

DD. Part of the Frontal or Forehead- -bone, with the Os Spongioſum. 

E. The ſhanp bone that forms the tip of the Noſe. 

FFF. Holes through which ſeveral blood-veſſels and nerves paſs 
the Skull to the Face. 

G. The lower part of the Upper-jaw-bone, where there is a pro- 
ceſs that forms the arched declivity from the Noſe to the upper Lip. 

HHH. That part of the upper Jaw-bone where the fix upper 
Teeth, called the Grinders, are inſerted. 

I. The lower part of the upper Jaw-bone, where the Inciſors or 
Nippers are inſerted, 

KK. The upper and lower Tuſhes. 

L. The fide of the lower Jaw-bone as united to the upper. 

M. The orbit or large hole where the Eye is placed. 

N. A proceſs of the temporal Bone, that forms part of the Orbit 
of the Eye. 

O. The round head of the lower Jaw, where it is articulated 
with the upper. 5 
Fic. 2. Repreſents the lower 33 ſeparated from the upper 

Jaw. : 

AA. The two ſuperior proceſſes of the lower Jaw that } join it to 
the upper. 

BB. The two inferior proceſſes. 

C. A hole through which a Nerve of the fourth pair paſſes to the 
Teeth, Oc. 

D. A hole through which another branch of the fourth pair 
paſſes to the Lips and Muſcles of the lower Jaw, Sc. 

E. The under Fore-teeth or Nippers. 

FF. The Tuſhes. 

G. A ſmall channel for the paſſage of a Vein, Artery and Nerve, 
by which the lower or under Teeth are e lupplied and nouriſhed. 

Vor. J. a H. Another 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


H. Another channel along the upper or back part of the ſame 
bone. 


1, 2, 3, 4+ 5, 6. On the left ide ſhews the upper part of the 
ny ay 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Shews the Grindats on the right ſide, with 


hae Roots or Thongs, when part of the Shell or Socket! is removed 
to ſhew their Roots. 


TABL D II. 
Fig. 1. Shews the upper part of the Skull. 
A. The 8 bone or Sinciput. 
BBB. The ſeam by which the bones of the Face are joined toge. 
ther, which 1s plainly viſible in Colts, and many other young 
animals. 
CC. Two other Sutures, which are alſo plain in Colts. 


DD. Two Loramina or holes through which ſome ſmall Blood. 


vetlels and Nerves have a paſſage to the upper Jaw and upper Lip, 

EE. The griſtles of the Noſe, which in young Horſes are divided 
by the ſeam marked BBB, but afterwards turn bony and are united 

FF. The orbits or holes of the Eyes. 

GG. The lower part of the upper Jaw, where the upper Fore 
teeth or Nippers are placed, 

FIG. 2. Repreſents the under ſide of the Skull. 

AA. The under tide of the Occipital or Noll-bone, with the 

large foramen or hole through which the ſpinal marrow paſſes. 


BB. Several holes through which lome branches of the-external 


jugulars paſs into the Brain. 

CC. Two Foramina or holes through 00 two branches of the 
ſeventh pair of nerves of the Cerebellum paſs to the upper Jaw, and 
are diſperſed on the ninfetes of the T ongue, the Cheeks, and 0; 
Fynides. 

DD. EE. The Foramina through which ſeveral nerves pals, and 
are diſperſed on the Palate, roof of the Mouth, and Tongue. 

FF. Holes through which two ſmall branches of the external ju 
gular vein and artery paſs to and from the Cerelellum. 

G'z. L wo Foramina or holes, vis. one on each hide, through 
which branches of the external jugular veins and arteries are di- 
perled upon the Checks and Temples, with ſome ſmall twigs to the 
lower jaw, and the roots of the Teeth, See Tas. I. FIG. 2. and 
letter G. 

1 Holes through which ſmall twigs of nerves are detached 10 
the e. 


II. Holes e which other W of nerves paſs, that alt 
* difperſ{ed on the organs of hearing. 

K. Le grifly part of the baſis of the Skull, where ſeveral pitui— 
tary glands are placed that diſcharge the moiſture from the Note. 

LI. Two Foran r holes through which a vein aud ariery pals 
to the Palate, and other parts of the upper Jaw. 

MI. The Os Taluli, or bone of the Palate. 

NN. The large hi. ole where ſome of the muſcles of the Eye are 
placed, that with the fat fill up that cavity. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


Tas. Tl. Repreſents the figure of the firſt Vertebra of the Thorax in 
three different views, with a view of the bones of the Trunk ; alſo the 
Brcaſt-bone or Sternon, with the Scapula or Shoulder-blade. 

Fic. 1. Shews the under ſide of the firſt Vertebra of the Thorax or 

Breaſt. | 
AA. The two proceſſes that join the laſt and lowermoſt Vertebra 
of the Neck. 
B. The large proceſs that is received into the middle cavity of 
the ſaid V ertebra. 
CC. The two lateral proceſſes that are joined to the ſaid Pertebra. 

F16. 2. Repreſents the ſame Yertebra, with its ſpine turned upwards. 

A. Its ſpine. 


BB. The upper fide of the two anterior proceſſes that; jou the 


lower Vertebra of the Neck. 

CC. The upper fide of the two poſterior proceſſes that are arti- 
culated with the lowermoſt e of the ſecond Fertebra of the 
Neck. 


DD. Two proceſſes that enter into two cavities of the ſecond 


Vertebra of the Thorax. 
E. The cavity through which the plata marrow paſſes. 
Pic. 3. Reprefents the Vertebra of the Thorax or Breaſt, with thoſe 
of the Back and Loins in their proper ſituation. 
A. A Proceſs of the firſt Vertebra of the Thorax, which enters 
the upper cavity of the lowermoſt Vertebra of the Neck. 
B. The lowermoſt proceſs of the firſt Yertebra of the Thorax, 


which enters the lower cavity of the under or lowermoſt Pertebra 


of the Neck. 


CCCC. The Cavities that receive the round heads of the Ribs 


of the Thorax, which join with the Szernon or Breaſt-bone. 

DE. Shews the upper part of the Ribs that rite from the Spines of 
the Back and Loins in their proper articulations ennie the ſhot 
Ribs. 

% % „ „ 6; 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14; 16, 16, 17, 18. Re- 
preſents the 18 Spines of the Vertebra of che Thorax, Back and Loins. 

Horſes are often ſubject to fiſtulous Ulcers among theſe Spines, to 


mat the ſtructure of theſe parts ought to be well known by thoſe 


wao practiſe farriery. 

13. 4. Repreſents the firſt or uppermoſt Farne of the Thorax 
fideways, as It r when joined with the other Vertebræ in 
116. 

A, Ihe Spine which in this bone is ſorter, more crooked, and 
more fpungy than the other Yertebre. | 

BB. Luc upper part of the two anterior oroceſles: that are arti- 
culated with the lowermoſt Vertebhra of the Neck. | 

CC. The lower part of the two exterior procelies that are articu- 
lated with the anterior proceſs of the ſecond joint or Vertebra of the 

Neck - 

D. The Seam on one fide to which the foremoſt Rib is joined, 

which is the ſame on the other ſide. 

E. "The round head or procets that is articulated, and enters into 


the cavity of the Tra, and of the lowermott Yer tebra of the Neck. 
a 2 F. The . 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


F. The cavity which receives a proceſs of the ſecond Vertebra of 
the Neck. 
F16. 5. Shews the Sternon or Breaſt-bone. 
A. The round head of the Breaſt- bone, which ſerves for the origin 


and inſertion of ſeveral Muſcles. 


B. Its lower extremity, called Cartilago Enfj, Fformis, © or ſword-like 
cartilage. | 

C. The cavity into which the Collar-bone on the one fide is 
inſerted. 

D. The Spine of the Szernoy. 

EEEEEE. The Hollows or Sockets which receive the cartila- 
ginous ends of the anterior Ribs. 
Fic.6. Repreſents the upper fide of the Scapula or Shoulder-blade 

bone. 

A. A broad flat cavity that receives the round Head of the 
Shoulder-bone. 

BB. Proceſſes on the baſis of the Scapula, to which the broad liga- 


mentous ſubſtance that ſecures the Joint are attached, with the Ten- 
dons of ſeveral ſtrong Muſcles that move the Shoulder and the fore 


Limb. 

C. The Spine or Ridge of the Shoulder blade bone. 

Db. The upper and lower Cola, whence ſeveral very ſtrong Muſ. 
cles of the Shoulder and Fore-leg have their origins and inſertions. 
EEE. Three proceſſes at the extremities of the Lamina or plates 
for the origins and inſertions of the Muſcles. 


Tas. IV. Repreſents the bones of the Fore-leg. 


Fic. 1. Shews the bones of the Fore-leg as they are articulated and | 


joined together. 

A. The Back or Arch of the Os Humeri or Shoulder-bone. 

B. The round Head of the lower end of the Shoulder-bone, that 
is received into the upper cavity of the Leg bone. 

C. The Contortion or Spine of the Shoulder- bone, wherein lere 
ral Muſcles have their origins and inſertions. 

D. A large proceſs under the upper head, on the his part af the 
ſame bone, whereon ſeveral Mutcles have their origins and inſertions. 


E. The round head that 1s covered with a ſmooth cartilage, and | 


is articulated with the Scapuia or Shoulder-blade. 
F. The Leg-bone. | 
G. The large proceſs that forms the Elbow of a Horſe. 
H. The lower end that j Joins the ſmall bones of the Knee. 
KKK, Sc. The ſmall bones of the Knee. 
LMI. lhe two long bones of the Shank that reſemble the Radius 
and Uſua of a Man's Arm. 
N. The great Paſtern. 
O. the httle Paſtern. 
P. The Cothn-bone. 


Fis. 2. Reprelents the ſmall bones of the Knee, with part of the 


Shank. 
A. The Shank-bone cut through the middle. 
B. Ihe boxe ur hollow of the bone in Which the Marrow is con- 
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I, 2, 3. 4, 5, ©, 7. The ſeven bones of the Knee. 

FIC. 3. Shows the Teck part of the F with its chief 
proceſſes. 

A. The large proceſs that forms the Elbow. 

B. The Spine. 

CC. The two lower proceſſes of the Shoulder. bone, that are ar- 
ticulated with the Tibia or Leg- bone. 

| Frs. 4. Shews the Shank-bone. 

A. The upper part of that bone which in young Horſes is po- 
rous and ſpongy, with ſeveral Foramina, or little holes for the pat- 
ſage of Blood-veſiels and Nerves. 

B. The cartilaginous Cap or Epiphyſis, by which its upper end is 
joined to the ſmall bones of the Knee. 


C. The lower end of the ſame bone, which is porous and ſpongy, 


as the upper, and allo perforated in ſeveral places for the paſſage of 
Nerves and Blood-veſſels. 
D. The lower Apiphyſis or Head, which both receives and is re- 
ceived 1 in its juncture with the upper end of the great Paſtern. 
Fi6. 5. Shews the great Paſtern. 
A. The middle of that bone, which is ſmall, but more compact 
- ſolid than the two ends. 

BB. Two Appendages that form the Fetlock. 

C. The lower end, by which it is articulated and joined to the 
baer Paſtern. 

Fi. 6. Shews the hew of the leſſer Paſtern. 

A. Its upper round Head, which is Joined with the lower end of 
the great Paſtern. 

B. Its lower end, which 1 is articulated and indented into the Coft- 
hn bone. 

Fic. 7. Repreſents the Coffin. bone. 

A. The lower part or Toe. 

B. The upper part, which receives the end of the little Paſtern. 
Tas. V. Shews the Vertebræ of the Loins, Os Sacrum and Hip-bones. 
Fi6-1. Repreſents the Vertebræ of the Loins and Os Sacrum united 

| together. 

A. The File of the Loins. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The ſpinal proceſſes. 

3% 3, 3» 3» 3, 3. The ix lateral proceiles. 
B. The under fide of the Os Sacrum. 
F hive Spines of that bone. 

4, 4, 4, 4, 4. Five cavities, with Holes tor the paſſage of ſe- 

veral Nerves, Veins and Arteries. 


710. 2. ee the under fide of the Os Sacrum, with the bones or 


junctures of the Tail. 
AA. Two ſmall proceſſes by which it is joined to the lowermoſt 
 Pertebra of the Loins. 
BB. T'wo other proceſſes that are alſo united with the lowermoſt 
Vertebra of the Loins. 

Ce. Two cavities that receive the two upper proceſses of the 
 Hip-bones. 

DDDD. The ſeveral Pramira or holes of me Os Sacrum, being 
- Cigh 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


eight in number, through which ſeveral branches of Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves, have their paſſage to and from the ſpinal Marrow. 

E. The large Foramen or hole in which the ſpinal Marrow is 
contained. | 
F16. 3. Shews the Hip-bones, wiz. the Ileum, Iſchium, and the 0; 
Pubis; often called the Ofa Innominata. 

AA. The two anterior points or proceſſes by which the two ſides 
of the Ileum are united to each other, and with the Coxendix, 

BB. The flat ſides of the Ileum which gives form to the Hips, in 
the hollow parts of which ſeveral Muſcles are placed, Which are 
mentioned in their deſcription. 

CC. The two points of the eum from whence the oblique aſcend. 
ing Muſcles of the lower Belly have their onigins, and into which 
the deſcending Muſcles are inferted. 

DD. The large Sockets or Cups that receive the round Heads of 
the M Femoris or Thigh-bones. 

EE. Two large holes of the Iſchium, of an oval figure, covered 
with muſcular fleſh, through which ſeveral Veins, Arteries and 
Nerves, have their "aflage. 

F. The ſeam by which theſe bones are joined, which i in young 
animals is viſible to the Eye, and may ealily be ſeparated. This 
bone is called the Pubis. 

GG. The points of the Os Pubis. From this bone the pyramidal 
Muſcles derive their origins, and others are connected with it, 
Tas, VI. Repreſents the bones of the Hind-leg and Foot, both ſingle 

and united. 
FIG. 1. Shews the Thigh- bone, Leg-bone, Inſtep, Paſterns and F cot, 
in their proper articulations. 

A. The large round Head of the 'Thigh- bone, which enters the 
Acetabulum or Cup of the Hip-bones. 

B. Another proceſs of the ſame bone, called its leſſer Trochanter. 

C. The great Trochanter. In theſe, and in the ftrong ligaments 


that ſurrounds the Hip- joint, ſeveral Muſcles have their origins 
and inſertions. 


DD. Shews the body of the Thigh. bone, With its ſpines, contor- 


_ 8, and POUND ee ; from whence ſeveral] Muſcles that move 
the Leg are derived, and in which others are inſerted. 
The Stiffle or Knee- -pan. 
Fb. The two lower round proceſſes af the Thigh-bone, which 
are joined with the Leg-bone. 
G. The upper head of the leg- bone, covered with its cartilaginous 
| Apiphyſes or Cup, for its more 'ealy motion. 
H. Ihe Shank or body of the Leg-bone, with its ſpines. 
I. The lower end of that bone, which is united with the ſinall 
bones of the Hock. 


KR. The ſmall bones in the bending of the Hock. 


L. the large proceſs that forms the Heel of the Hock. 
M. The Inftep- bone. 
N. The $plinter-bone, that reſembles the IIC of the human 
Leg. * 
Q. 
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O. The lower part of the Inſtep-bone, that Joins with the ſmall 
bones of the Paſtern-joint. 

P. The {mall bones and cartilages that fill up the cavities thereof, 

Q. The great Paſtern, which. anſwers to the 7. arſus of the human 
Foot. 

R. The leſſer Paſtern, which anſwers to the Metatarſus. 

8. The Coffin-bone. 

T. The proceſs of the hindermoſt ſmall bone, which reſembles 
the Heel of the Hock, and forms the Fetlock; and is properly the 
Heel- bone of a Horſe. 

Fi. 2. Shews the Leg- bone. 


A . The two ſharp proceſſes that are received into the lower end 
of the Thigh-bone. 


B. C. The two ſplinters that are ſituated one on each ſide of the 


ſaid bone, near its protuberance. 
DD. Two ſharp proceſſes chat are received into the head of the 
Inſtep-bone. 
FIG. 3. Shews the Patella or Knee- pan, called the Stiffle of a Hor ſe. 
A. The convex or round part of the Stiffle. 
B. The ſtrong ligament that ties it to the Tibia or Leg- bone. 
FIG. 4. Shews the Inſte p-bone, which correfponds with the Sh anK- 


boi of the Fore-leg. 


A. Around cartilaginous proceſs that joins the lower end of the 


Leg bone, and the fmall bones of the Hock. 
B. The body of the Inſtep- bone. 
CC. The two ſplinter-bones or bodkins chan are more diſtinct, 
and proportionably larger on this bone than on the preceding. 
DD. Two round proceſſes that are united with the great Paſtern, 


and ſmall bones of the Fetlock-joint. 


E. A thin rotatory proceſs that turns in a narrow channel of the 


great Paſtern. 
Flieg. IE the Heel- "I of the Hock. 
A. The cartilaginous Apipby/is, or Top, into > which the great 
maſter Sinew 1s inſerted. 
B. Ihe imall Neck or proceſs of that bone. | 
CC. Two ſmall uneven bones, which are firmly united toit, with- 
in whoſe proceſſes Veſigons or Winds; alls are often bred. 


FIG. 6. Repreſents the 05 Calcis or Heei-bone, which gives form to 
the Fetlock, and reſembles the latt deſcribed bone, but much 


ſmaller. | x 
A. The Head, into which the back Sinew behind is inſerted : 


Winägalls are often bred between this and che Inſtep-bone, in the 


cavities on both ſides the Sinew. 
BB. Two cavities that receive two procefl es of the great Pattern. 


C. A round proceis that enters into a long cavity of the {aid 
Paſtern. 


| STII Shews the Coflin-hone, which n ach the laſt 


joints of the T oes in men. 
A. The Coſin that is covered with the Hoof. 
B. The hollow that receives the round Heads of the lower 
Paſtern. a 4 
| | ” TNF. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


| | Tas. VII. Shewwing the whole Skeleton of a Herſe. 


A. The Head, including all its parts as articulated with the 
Neck. 


BB. The Blade-bone or Scapula: - 
C. The Shoulder-bone. 
DD. The Leg-bones. 


| BF EE. The Joints of the Knees, with the ſmall ranges of bones, 
| | FF. The two proceſſes in the bending of the Knees or Rozulz 


which both facilitate its motion and prevent diſlocation. 
_ GG. The Shank-bones. 


HH. The Paſtern-joints. 
II. The leſſer Paſtern. 
KK. The Coffin-bones of the Fore foot: 


LL. The Hip-bones, or Ofa Innominata. 
MM. The Thigh- bones. 


NN. The Hind. leg- bones. 

OO. The bones that form the Heel of the Hock. 
PP. The Oſlets or ſmall bones of the Hock. 
QQ. The Inſtep- bones. 
RR. The great Paſtern. 
SS. The little Paſtern. 
TT. The Coffins. 
V. The Sternon or Breaſt-bone. 
X. The Cartilago Enfiformis, or ſword-like cartilage, . the 

point of the Breaſt-bone. 
YYYY. The Ribs. 


Z. Their cartilaginous endings on the Breaſt and Belly. 
I. II. III. IV. v. Vi. Vii. The ſeven Vertebræ of the Neck. 
1, 2, 3 4, „ 0; 7; 8, 9, 10, % 12, 13. 144 15; 16, 174 18. The 
eighteen Pericbra of the Thorax and Back. | 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The ſix Vertebræ of the Loins. 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5. The five Spines of the Os Sacrum. 
4, 4. 4 0, 7 3:0; 16,41, 13; 135 16; 15, 16, 175 18. The 
eighteen N of the Coxendix and Tail. 
Tas. VIII. Shews the external Muſcles of a Horſe, as they appear on 
one fide, when the Skin and fleſhy Panicle i 10 removed. 
A. The orbicular Muſcle of the Eye. 
1 a. The temporal Muſcles, and Muſcles of the Checks. 
| b. The orbicular Muſcle of the Mouth. 
| c. The Muſcles of the Noſe: 


| | BBB. The Muſcles of the Neck, with thoſe that deſcend. to the the I 
| Back and Shoulders, to aſſiſt in the motions of thoſe parts. „ 
| C. A ſtrong nervous ligament under the Mane, which keeps the the ] 
| Neck firm and ſteady in its motions. | | C 
| D. The pectoral Muſcles. deſc 
| EEEE. The proper Muſcles of the Scapula or Shoulder-lade, leng 

with thoſe that move the Shoulder. | nth 


F. The Muſcles that move the Fore-leg. 1 
GG. The Muſcles that move the Paſtern and Foot. | 10 
HH. The Muſcles of the Back and Loins, 


TELL). The 
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III. The principal Muſcles of the Hips that move the Thigh. 

K. The Muſcles that move the Hind-leg. 

LL. The Muſcles that move the Hind-Paſtern and Foot. 

MM. The Inſtep-bones of both the Hind-legs, as expoſed in 
the diſſection of the Muſcles. 


NNN. The Ribs as they appear when the Skin and fleſhy Panicle 
and Muſcles are removed. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The Seratus Anticas, from their reſembling the 
teeth of a ſaw. _ 


6, 6, 6, 5, 6, 5. The Ane Peſticus. Both which aſſiſt in widen- 
ing the Thorax or Cheſt, in reſpiration. 
TAB. IX. Shews a Horſe 01% his Face towards us, that ave may View 
the Muſcles as they appear on his Fore-parts, 

AA. A pair of the Muſcles belonging to the Ear. 

BB. Another pair of the Muſcles of the Ear. 

CC. Another pair belonging to the Ear. 

PDD. The temporal Muſcles. 

EE. A pair of Muſcles of the Eye-lids. 

FF. Another pair belonging to the Eye-lids. 

GG. A pair of Muſcles that belong to the Lips and Noſe. 

H. Another pair belonging in common to the Lips and Noſe. 

II. Muſcles that move the Fore-leg and Elbow. 

KK. The origins of ſome of the Muſcles of the Head and Neck. 

L. The Muſcles of the Larynx. | 

MMMM. Two principal Muſcles belonging to the Head and 
Neck. 

VNN. Another principle Muſcle belonging to the Neck. 
00. Muſcles belonging to the Fore- leg and Elbow. 
P. The Muſcles called the Deltords of the Shoulder. 
Q. Part of the intercoſtal Muſcles. 

R. Serratus Pofticus, with part of the oblique Muſcles of the lower 
Belly. 
888. The principal Muſcles of the Hips, being thoſe that chiefly 
move the Hind-legs. T 
TT. The Muſcles of the Knee and Hock, that move the fore 
and hind Paſterns 
TAB. X. She uus two d. ferent « views of the Mayeles of the Fore: leg of 

a Horſe. 

Fic. 1. Shews the anterior or fore · part of the Fore- leg. | 
3 The principle Muſcle of the Knee, which aſſiſts in moving a 
the Le | | 
B. Os of the chief Muſcles of the Paſterns, which divides below 

the Knee in two Tendons which are inſerted into the Paſtern. 

C. A ſtrong annular Ligament, by which the Tendon of the laſt 
deſcribed Muſcle is braced down to the Knee, being of ſo great a 
length down to the Paſtern, that without ſuch an attachment would 
intirely loſe its ſpring and ability to motion. 

D. The uppermoſt Muſcle of the Knee, which runs obliquely 2 
croſs, and is inſerted in the hind- part of it. 


E. The 


—— — — 4 ns 
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E. The axillary Vein, which appears when the Skin is rowdy 


taken off, to ſhew the Muſcles in their proper ſituation. 


FF. The Shank-bone, as it appears when the anterior Muſcles of 
the Leg are diſſected. 
Fic. 2. Repreſents the back or hind-part of the F ore-leg. 

AA. Two of the principal Muſcles that bend the Knee, 

BB. Another principal Muſcle of the Knee. 

CC. One of the principal Muſcles that bends the Paſtern. 

D. Another Muſcle of the Paſtern. 


EE. The great Tendon or back Sinew which is inſerted | into the 
Feel, and is plainly viſible when the Muſcles are diſſected. 


F. The ſtrong annular ligament that braces the back Sinew under 


the Paſtern, and is often the ſeat of humours and ulcers, in foul or 


fleſhy- legged Horſes. 
G. The Tendon of another Muſcle of the Paſtern, that runs on 


one Side of the back Sinew, and partly under it. 


H. So much of the Shank- bone as appears in this view. 


I. The Splinter- bone of the Fore- leg, which correſponds with the 
Radius of the human Arm. 


TAB. XI. Repreſents two different views of the Hind. legs of a Hſe, 


to ſhew the principal Muſcles. 

Fic. 1. Shews the anterior or fore-part of the Hind-Leg. 

AAAA. One of the principal Muſcles of the Hind-paſtern, which 
deſcends from the Hip to the Heel. 

B. One of the chief Muſcles that bends the Hock. 

C. One of the principal Muſcles that extends the Paſtern. 

P. A ſmall fleſhy Muſcle that helps to turn the Hind.-leg. 

EE. Two ſtrong cartilaginous Ligaments that brace down the 
long Muſcles of the Paſterns that deſcend from the inſide of the 
Thigh. | 
FI. The bones on the infide of the Hock, that Ne! when the 
Skin is taken off to ſhew the Muſcles. 

_ GG. Branches of the internal crural Veins, 

H. The Inſtep-bone. | 

I. A rough bony procels, in which ſeveral Muſcles have their ori- 
gins and inſertions. 

KL. The Tendons of ſome of the Muſcles that are inſerted into 
the Heel. 


Fic. 2. Shews the hind or back part of the Hind-leg, with. its 


Mluſcles. 

A. A Muſcle of the Leg called the Sartorius Muſcle in men, and 
helps to turn the Leg inwards. 

B. One of the principal Muſcles of the Hock. 

C. Another principal Muſcle of the Hock. 

D. One of the Muſcles of the Thigh, cut off above its inſertion 
into the Leg. 

E. One of the Muſcles of the Leg, inſerted into the upper inſide 
proceſs of the Hock. 

FF. The combination of ſeveral Muſcles that are united in the 
great Tendon or maſter Sine w, that is inſerted into the Heel of the 


Hock, 
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An Explanation of the Plates, 


Hock, called in the human body the Tendo Achillis. 

G. One of the Paſtern Muſcles that paſſes over the outſide of the 
Hock. 

H. The ending or termination of the great Tendon that forms 
the Heel of the Hock. 


II. The Muſcles of the Paſterns that run over both ſides of the 


Paſtern- -joint, 
KK. The tendinous Muſcle that is inſerted into the F clock, and 
is ſometimes called the back Sinew of the Hind-leg. 
IL. The Tendons of the Muſcles that deſcend on both ſides of 
the ſmall of the Inſtep or Hind-leg, and are inſerted into the Cof- 
fin-bone to move the Foot, with ſome twigs of Veins which appear 
when the Skin is taken off. 

M. The tendinous part of a Muſcle that paſſes down to the bot- 
tom of the Foot, correſponding with the Plantaris in the human 
Foot, and forms in a Horſe the fleſhy part of the Frog, Sc. 

N. Other nervous Muſcles that are inſerted into the lower proceſ- 
ſes of the leſſer Paſtern, and into the Coftin-bone. 

Tas. XII. Repreſents the Guts, as they appear in their natural ſituation, 
d . euhen the loaber Belly is laid open. 

AAAAAAAA. The Gut colon, its ſeveral circumvolutions and 
windings, with its folds and purſes: under which lie the ſmall Guts. 

B. The Cæcum or blind Gut. | 

C. The freight Gut. 

D. The Penis or Yard. 

E. The Fundament. 

Tas. XIII. Repreſents the Stomach in two di HFerent views, the one whole, 


the other cut open, to ſhew the Rugæ or far "0WS on its iſ ide. a the 


courſe of the Chyle, Cc. 
Fic. 1. Shews the Stomach intire. 

AAA. The outſide of the Stomach, with the ramifications or 
branchings of the Blood-veſſels. 

B. Part of the upper Orifice or Gullet. 

C. The Hybris, or lower Orifice, which enters the ſmall Guts. 
Fig. 2. Shews the Stomach, with a piece of it cut off, chat the 1 in- 
ſide may be ſeen. | 

AAA. The outſide of the Stomach. 

B. The Gullet cut off where it opens into the Stomach. 

C. The lower Orifice. 


Fic. 3. Shews the lacteal Veſſels 3 from the ſmall Gu to 


| the Ductus Thoracius. | 
AAA. Part of the ſmall Gut cut off, with the lacteal or milky 
veſſels riſing out of it. 
BBB. The courſe of the ſame veſſels along the Meſentery to the 
Thoracick Dutt ; with the ſmall Blood- veſſels of the Meſentery. 


COCO The Thargeick Dutt cut off, which receives the Chy/e or | 


iiky liquid from the {mall Guts by the lacteal Veſſels, &c. 
DD. Part of the inſide of the Back-bone. 
EE EE. Part of the Ribs cut off. 


Tas. XIV. Sheweth the principal parts contained in the Irwer Belly of 


a Horſe, æbhen the Guts are car g laden out and removed. 


AA. The 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


AA. The Midriff turned up to ſhew its under ſide. 
BBBB. The Liver. 


C. The Gall-pipe cut off before its entrance into the Duodenm | 
or ſmall Gut. 


D. The aſcending great Vein, or Vena Cava. 

E. The Aorta Deſcendens, or the deſcending great artery. 

FF. The Ureters which convey the urine from the Kidneys to the 
Bladder. 

GG. The Kidneys. 

HH. The ſpermatick Veſſels on the right fide. 

II. The ſpermatick Veſſels on the left fide. 

KK. The Tees or Stones. 

LL. The Vaſa Deferentia. 

M. The Bladder. 

N. The Inteſtinum Rectum, or Straight Gut.” 

O. The Penis or Yard. 


TAB. XV. She cus the Lungs, the Head of the Windpipe, With Haun 


different views of the Heart. 
Fig. 1. Repreſents the whole ſubſtance of the Lungs. 
AA. Part of the Windpipe. 
B. The left Lobe of the Lungs, covered with its proper 
Membrane. 
CC. The principal branch of the Windpipe on one ſide, with 


its ſeveral ramifications through the Lungs. 


DDDD. The innumerable Veſſicles or Air-bladders that ariſe 


from the- extremities of the ſmall Branches of the Windpipe, when 


they are blown up and filled with air. 
FIG. 2. Shews the Larynx, with part of the Windpipe. 
A. The Epiglotis. | 
B. The Car/i/ago Scutiforme, or ſhield-like cartilage. 
C. The cartilaginous rings of the Windpipe. 
FIG. 3. Shews the left Ventrcile of the Heart laid open. 
AA. The external or fleſhy ſubſtance of the Heart. 
BBB. The pulmonary Vein which opens into the left Ventricle. 
C. The left Ventricle which receives the Blood from the * 
monary Vein. 
FIG. 4. Shews the right Ventricle af the Heart laid open 
AA. The Vena Cawa cut off above and below. 
B. The entrance of that Vein into the right Ventricle. 
CC. The inſide of that Ventricle, with the Valves and the Fibri//z, 


Or little Fibres that faſten the ends of the Valves to the ſubſtance 
of the Heart. Ea 


D. The Apex or point of the Heart. 


TAB. XVI. Repreſents the principal Veins, as they are d. eke into 


all parts of the Body of a Horſe. 


AA. The Vena Cava, or hollow Vein which receives the Blood 


from all the other Veins, in order to its conveyance into the Heart. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


BB. The axillary Veins which receive the Blood from the Fore- 
legs, Breaſt and Belly, Sc. 

CC. The Veins of the off Leg before, which empty themſelves 
immediately into the axillary Veins. 

DD. The Veins of the left or near Leg before, which enter the 
left branch of the axillary Vein. 

EE. The external jugulars, with their ſeveral ramifications that 
return the Blood chiefly from the external parts of the Head and 
Neck into the Cava. 

FF. The internal jugular Tn that return the Blood chiefly from 
the Brain, &c. 

GG. The Veins diſperſed on the Face and Cheeks, that empty 
themſelves chiefly into the external Jugulars. 

H. The Vena fine Pari, or Azygos, which opens into the deſcend- 

ing Trunk of the Cava before it reaches the Heart. 
II. The coronary Vein, with its ramifications upon the 
Heart. 
KK. The Veins peculiar to the Midriff. 

LL. Thoſe peculiar to the Liver. 

MM. The Veins peculiar to the Kidneys, 

N. The junction of the Iliac Veins i in the Cava Aſeendens, or the 
_ aſcending Cava, 

OO. The Veins of the Teſticles. 


PP. The branches of the Illiacs that are Apes upon the 


Thighs and Hind legs. 

Q. The Veins of the Tail. 

RR. The crural Veins that are diſperſed on the Legs and 
Feet. 

SS. The Veins that run along exch fide of the Belly, which receive 
the Blood from all the excernal un thereof, and open into the Iliacs 
near the Groins. 


Tas. XVII. Repreſents the Veas Porta, as it oth Ain the Guts and | 


other Inteſtines, with its diſtribution through the Liver. 
A. The Trunk of the Vena Porta. 


B. A principal branch that riſes from the Stomach, the Spleen, 


Hd Omentum, Ke. and opens into the Trunk of the Porta near 
its middle. 


C: Another i branch that riſes chiefly from the Veins of 
the Meſentery, the Gut Colon, and from the Rectum or Streight Gut. 


D. A conſiderable branch from the Meſentery, the Colon and 
Cæc um, or blind Gut. 

E. Two conſiderable branches from the Meſentery and Colon 
that unite near the Trunk of the Vena Porta. 

FF. Several conſiderable branches of Veins that ariſe fees the 
Me -lentery, and from all the ſmall Guts and other Inteſtines, and 
Open into the entrance of the Vena Porta. 

GGGG. The branches of the Vena Porta, as they are diſtributed 
chrough all parts of the Liver. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


Tas. XVI IT. Shewws the Arteries and their diſtribution into all Ari; f 


the Body of a Horſe. 


A. The Heart, with its coronary Arteries. 
B. The deſcending Trunk of the Aorta or great Artery, making 
channel along the Back. 


| CC. The ſubclavian Arteries that paſs under the Collar-bone to 


the Fore-legs. 

DDDD. The ſuperior and inferior cubital Arteries that are diſ. 
perſed along the Fore-legs and Feet, conveying the Blood for the 
nouriſhment of thoſe parts. 

EE. 'The external carotids that carry the Blood vpwards to the 


Head, ſending out branches as they paſs along to the muſcular 


parts of the Neck. 


FF. 'The internal carotid Arteries, which alſo take their courſe © 


the Brain and other parts of the Head, into which they enter by dit 
ferent Foramina or holes. 


GGGG. The moſt conſpicuous Branches of the external and inter- 


nal Carotids, as they communicate one with another in the Head and 


upper part of the Neck and Jaws, and have their different names and 
denominations from the ſeveral places to which they are detached, 

HHHHHH. The intercoſtal Arteries which paſs out between the 
Ribs on each ſide, and are beſtowed on all parts of the Trunk of 


the Body. 
II. The Arteries that are beſtowed on the Midrif or Skirt on the 
Stomach, and other internal parts. 
KK. The Arteries that are diſperſed on the Spleen or Melt, the 


Liver, Meſentery, and ſmall Guts. 
LL. The Arteries beſtowed on the Kidney 8. 


MM. The lumbal Arteries that are dülperſed on the Bladder, 


Inteſtinum Rectum, and other parts within the Pelvis. 
NN. The ſeminal Arteries that go to the Teſticles. 
OO. The Arteries diſperſed on the Teſticles. 
PP. The Arteries that proceed from the Iliacs, and are beſtowed 


on the Tail. 


The lliac Arteries that branch off into the Thighs. 
RR. The craral Arteries that are beſtowed on the Legs and 


Feet. 


Tax. XIX. Shews one fide of . Head and Neck of He ſe, qvith 
the principal Lei eius as they yur. wir the Shia and Jad are re. 


moved. 
AAA. The ci] jugular or Neck-vein, which 1 is chiell open- 


| ed! in moſt of the diſorders of Horſes. 


B. One of the principal branches of that Vein, which divides un- 
der the Jaw, and receives ſome branches from the internal parts 
of the Head, and others from the 1 omplcs Cheeks, and from ths 


vpper Jaw. 


C. Another 


| the Eye 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


C. Another principal branch of the ſame Vein, \ which divides it it- 
{elf behind the upper Jaw, and receives branches from the Parotid 
Glands, and from the Cerebellum; through the Foramina or holes in 
the baſis of the Skull, and other more external branches from behind 
the Ear. 

D. A branch of the ſame Vein which proceeds externally from 


| the Eyes and 'I'emples, and are called the Temporal, and, by our 
Farriers, the Temple Veins. 


EE. The external branches called the Cheek Veit ins, which open 


into the Jugular-vein. 


F. The union of two branches, one from the Noſe along the Up- 
per-Jaw, and another reflected back from its Pry through the 
le per of the Skull below the Eye. 


GG. Iwo branches, one that proceeds from the upper Jaw, ind 
the other from the under. Jaw. 


HHH. Several ſmall branches from the Muſcles of the fore-part 


of the Neck, that open dt into the under ſide of the jugular 
or Neck Vein. 


I. Two branches that proceed from the Muſcles of the lower 


part of the Neck and Shoulders, and open into the ſame Vein. 
K. Two other branches that proceed from the upper part of the 
Neck, and open into the upper part of that Vein. 


TAB. XX. Repreſents the Nerwes, and their diſtribution into all parts f 
the Body of a Horſe. 


AA. The firſt pair are the olfactory Nerves that go to the Noſe, 


and the organs of ſmelling. 


BB. The ſecond ; are the optic Nerves that contribute to fight or 
N 
C. The third pair, viz. the Moores n or Movers of the 

bes, are the Nerves that are ſpread on the Globe of the Eye. 

DD. The fourth, called the pathetick Nerves, becauſe they ex· 
preſs ſome particular paſſions. 

EE. The fifth pair, that are chiefly ſpread on the Eye-lids and 
Muſcles of the Eyes, and aſſiſt their motions. 

FF. The ſixth pair go to the 4bdudor Muſcle of the Eye, nk 
de x anne, with a relieced branch of the fifth, forms the in- 
tercoſta | 


GG. The ſeventh pair go chiefly to the Ear, and are e diſperſed 
on the organs of hearing. 
HH. The eighth pair, called the Par Vagum, becauſe they form 


the recurrent Nerves, which ſend branches to the Viſcera, and com- 
municate with almoſt all the other Nerves, 


II. The ninth are chiefly ſpread on the ſubſtance of the Tongue, 


| and are the inſtruments of taſting. 


KK. The tenth pair belong che) to the Extenſor Muſcles of the 


Head. 


LL. The branches thar g0 to the Shoulders. 
0 The branches that; 20 to the Fore feet and Paſterns. 


NN. The 
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An Explanation of the Plates, 


NN. The recurrent Nerves. 

OO. The branches that are ſpread on the Thighs, from the Ve. 
tebra of the Loins. | 

PP. The branches that are diſtributed on the Hocks, from the 
Os Sacrum. 
1 QQ. The Nerves that are diſtributed on the hind Paſterns and 

eet. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The Nerves that proceed from the medullary 
ſubſtance contained i in the ſix Vertebræ of the Neck. 

©; 2; 4; 4; 0; 0, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 1, t5, 10; 19, 18. The 
Nerves that proceed from the medullary ſubſtance or Pith of the 
eighteen Vertebræ of the Thorax and Back, which go to the Ribs 
and all parts of the Trunk. 


L, 2; 3, 4, 5 6. Ihe Nerves that 8 from the Pith or me- 


dullary ſubſtance of the ſix Vertebræ of the Loins. 


IIIIII. The Nerves that proceed from the Pith of the three up- 
permoſt Vertebræ of the Tail. 


Tas. XXI. Repreſents the Eye of a Horſe in a VIEWS. 


F16. 1. Shews the Eye, with the Tunica Adnata or upper Tegument 


removed. 


AAAA. The Tunica Adnata ſeparated from the Body of the Eye, 
and reverſed or turned back. 

B. The /r:.. | 

. CC. The Cornea. 

'D. 'The Pupil. 


Fic. 2. Shews the Eye taken out of the Head, with the Moſclesa 


they appear without diſfection. 


A. The Pupil, or Sight of the Eye, as it is eommonly called. 
B. The Cornea or horny coat of the Eye. 

CC. The Tunica Adnata, or common coat of the Eye. 

DDD. The Muſcles of the Eye. 
EEE. Their inſertions into the Eye. 

F. The optic Nerve cut off. 


F 16.3. Repreſents the Eye, with the Muſcles ſeparated and 
diſſected. 


AAAA. The four principal Muſcles of the Eye, ſeparated and 


ſpread open. 

BB. The white of the Eye, which i in a Horſe is much variegated 
with brown lines or ſtreaks. 

CC. 'The Cornea or horny coat of the Eye. 

D. The place of the Pupil. 


| Tas. XXII. Repreſents, in two figures of the Hind-leg, the Blood ſpavin 


and Bone-ſpavin. 


* Dre 1. A. Shews the inſide of the Hock, with the —_— or Blood- 
ſpavin, as the obſtructed Veins appear in that diſtemper. 
See page 168. 
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An Explanation of the Plates] 


F1c, 2. B. Shews the Bone-ſpavin, on the inſide of the lower part of 
the Hock, and upper end of the Inſtep-bone. 
Tas. XXIII. Repreſents in two figures the Ring- bone and Curb. 

F1c. 1. Shews the Fore-legs of a Horſe in a ſtraight poſition 
AAA. The Ring-bone or circular hard ſwelling round the 
Paſtern-joint. 


FIG. 2. Shews the Hind- leg of a Horſe in a bending ny 
A. The Heel of the Hock. 


B. The Curb or hard ſwelling, as it appears when grown to its 
full extent. 


Tas. XXIV. Rape in two different vitaus if the Fore-leg, the Va- 
rious kinds of Splents. 

T Fro. 1. The hinderor back Part of the Fore-leg, to ſhew a thorough | 

Splent. 


AA. The Splent ſituated between the shank bone and the back 
| Sinew, and appearing on both ſides thereof. 


FIC. 2. The ore. lex ſideways, to ſhew the more e uſual and ordinary 
kind of Splents. 


B. A Splent under the Knee, near the Joint. 


A. A Splent on the middle and fore-part of the Shank-bone, 
disfiguring the Leg. 


C. A more dangerous Splent on the back part of the Shank-bone, 
near the inſertion of the Back-finew. 


Tas. XXV. Repreſents in two figures the ſeveral hind of Windgall 08 
the Fore- legt. 


Pic. 1. Shews the Windgalls or flatulent Tumors that appear on 
the fore-part of the Leg. 


A. B. Two Windgalls that ſometimes ariſe under each ſide of 
the Knee. 


C. A Windgall on the Shin, between two n Tendons a 
little above the Fetlock. joint. 


Fre. 2. Shews the Windgalls on the hind part of the F ore. leg. with 
an uncommon one above the Knee. 


A. A large Windgall between the Tendons of the Muſcles above 
the Knee. 


B. A Windgall under the Knee behind. 
x CC. The common and uſual Windgalls on each Side the back 
new, | 


Tas. XXV I. Shews the Mens and ae ts which fone Horſes are 
ſubject about their Hocks. 

Fic. 1. A. A large Wen, as it appears on the Heel of the Hock. 
Fi. 2. A. B.C. Windgalls or flatulent Tumors, that ariſe i in all the 
hollow parts of the Hock. 

Tas. XXVII. we a large Wen on the Elbow F a Horſe 

mark'd A. 
v OL. I. bs Tas. 


An Explanation of the Plates. 


Tas. XXVIII. Repreſents the Polli evil. 


1 A large ſwelling behind the Poll. | 
B. The matter running from the Orifice on the TVP of the Poll, 
where it uſually breaks. 
Tas. XXIX. Shes the Fiſtula, wiz. a " Sa eur ſometimes ariſes on 
the Withers of a Horſe, and produces a fiftulous Ulcer. 


A. The Tumor as it appears on one ſide of the Withers. 

B. The appearance it makces on the other, when it riſes on both 
es, 

yy The place where | it uſually breaks when it comes to maturity, 
D. The matter running from the Orifice. 


Tas. B. XXX. Repreſents a Quittor and falſe Quarter i is lebe Pars. 


Fi. 1. Shews the Quittor. - -- 
A. The Orifice from whence the matter generally flows. 
B. The matter running down the Quarter. 

CC. The ſwelling round the Coronet. | 

D. The ſinking and depreſſure of the Hoof, cauſed by 0 wks ma- 

Ugnity of the Ulcer. 

Fi. 2. Shews the falſe Quarter. 

A. The ſeam on the Quarter, from the Coronet to the bottom of 

che Foot. | 

Fas. XXXI. Shews the Parts of the Horſes F. bot where the Canin 

. appears. 

FIC. 1. Repreſents the Holes Foot turned to ſhew the Sale. 
A. The Part affected. 
Fi. 2. Shews alſo the Sole turned up. N 

* W Appearance of the Foot in the worſt State of the 

anker: 
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